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MARC AUREL STEIN 
(Budapest 1862 - Kabul 1943) 


Sir Aurel Stein 


by GIUSEPPE Tucci 


This year a great many congresses of oriental studies have been held. Nowadays 
° they have become rather fashionable, it seems to me — a fashion which ought not to 
be encouraged to excess. Instead of too frequent, overcrowded congresses, it would be 
much more useful to hold seminars of a limited number of persons who could discuss 
thoroughly their most important problems and decide upon the activities to be carried 
out, thus working together to reach a solution and to arrange a programme consistent 
with the needs of the majority. There have been, I repeat, many congresses, but it 
appears to me that in not one of them was a tribute paid to the memory of Sir Aurel 
Srein, who died at Kabul thirty years ago. He was an oriental scholar, an excellent linguist, 
philologist, archaeologist and explorer, of a standing which few have attained. His activ- 
ities included the editing and translating of the Kashmir chronicles — the Réjatarangini 
with its outstanding commentary — frequent trips into Central Asia as far as the Chinese 
border, the memorable series of books — Ancient Khotan, Serindia, Innermost Asia — 
and reports on Eastern Iran and Swat. All of these remain as proof of his precision and 
ccurage, and are destined to survive both on account of their intrinsic value and as an 
example of a rare blend of scholarly research and courageous tenacity. He acquired a vast 
knowledge of his field and great familiarity with its sources, as well as mastering many 
cÍ the Asiatic languages, both living and dead. At the same time he was endowed with 
an indomitable physical strength, he scorned danger, and possessed an unquenchable cur- 
iosity for new discoveries and unforeseen adventures. This was my opinion of him, not 
only judging from what he wrote but also from the encounters I was fortunate enough 
to have with him both in Asia and in Europe. 


After my return from Tibet, via Ladakh, and my visits to Kashmir, I had numerous 
occasions to spend time with him in his refuge above the Wular Lake, where he used 
to retreat in order to rest and to write, and in Delhi when he was engaged in preparing 
new expeditions, We also met in Rome on his notso-frequent return visits to 
Furope to see his sisters and to put the last touches to his writings, for which only the 
lerge European libraries could offer facilities. It chanced that I should also follow in his 
footsteps in some places. At the end of my Himalayan expeditions I found myself cov- 
ering the Swat area, of which Stein made the very first survey before tracing there the 
journey of Alexander the Great. His survey report was my guide in the undertaking of 
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excavations which led to the identification of the capital of that region in the time of the 
Chinese pilgrims — not in Manglaor, as had been thought previously, but at Mingora — 
and then to the discovery of the vast protohistoric cemeteries, the first indisputable ev- 
idence of Indo-Iranian migrations towards tbe Subcontinent. Then I proceeded to dig 
in Iranian Sistan, which Stein himself had explored, where I chose as my first place ot 
excavation Qal^a-t Nau, completely hidden underneath the sand, and discovered a huge 
temple of the Achaemenid epoch which revealed a religion parallel to, although not the 
game as, that of the Achaemenids. After thar, Shahr-i Sokhta, which he had located, and ` 
where, in my judgement, a large-scale excavation would not be disappointing — as, in 
fact, turned out to be true. The reconnaissances carried out by this great orientalist and 
explorer in both localities, Swat and Iran, confirmed his intuitions, his discoveries, and 
his researches. He was a shy person, who found more delight in an adventurous and 
solitary life, in his long voyages full of discomforis, rather than in the strict formalities of 
social convention, In Ladakh, too, I found recollections of him. Bishop Peter of the 
Moravian Mission spoke to me of him: he had had to amputate his thumb, which was 
frostbitten during the descent from Nubra. I also remember the long conversations we 
had at my house in Rome when I asked him for suggestions and advice about a trip to 
Gilgit. His well weighed answers turned his conversation into a lesson full of teaching 


and experience. 


It would be out of place to spegk of his work here, since it forms one of those mon- 
uments of learning which, like ancient oaks, become mightier with the passing of time. 
The results of his expeditions in Central Asia have opened up new horizons to science. 
The documents in Chinese, Tocharian, Iranian, Turkish, and other previously unknown 
languages, which are now deposited in London, have led to new branches of research 
in the field of the languages of Central Asia. It is a shame that a man to whom science 
owes so much lies in a marshy cemetery at Kabul. He died, in fact, in this city which 
he had succeeded in entering, after many refusals, in 1943. It had always been his desire 
to visit the museum there, but that visit in the depth of winter proved fatal to him. He 
caught pneumonia and died. He was buried in the foreign cemetery, a dank and desolate 
place, and an inscription records bis name. Each year that I go to Afghanistan, it is my 
custom to lay a few flowers on that bleak tomb which bears witness to the indifference of 
those who have availed themselves of his work. I have often proposed, without however 
meeting practical agreement, that a commemorative stone be erected in that place as a 
more fitting remembrance. I do not make this proposal out of concern for his remains, 
which by now certainly exist no longer. Bones return to the earth and death is nothing- 
ness: only the memory of those still living can overcome its silence. Rather it is my 
desire that the burial place of a great man such as he should, by a more fitting and nobler 
means, inspire one by the memory of his qualities and the example which he gave. 
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A Contribution to the History of the Sahis of Kabul 
by Marc AUREL STEIN 


It has quite often been noted that Kalhana's chronicle of Kashmir is the sole work 
in Sanskrit literature that, in naming the Turuska kings Huska, Juska and Kaniska, has 
preserved a record of those sovereigns of Kushan descent under whom the Indo-Scythians, 
the "Great Yüeh-chih" of Chinese Annals and the Sakas of the Indians, founded their 
dominion in north-west India. Yet it would seem that far less attention has been paid 
to the fact that Kalhana's Rdéjatarangini also furnishes us with interesting data about 
the history of that dynasty which we may look upon as the last to inherit the empire that 
the conquering Indo-Scythians created in those frontier territories. Such data concern that 
race of Sahi princes, better known by the title of “Hindu kings of Kabul", who ruled over 
the valley of the Kabul River and the Upper Indus till their kingdom was destroyed by 
Mahmüd of Ghazna. This information is nor embodied in the Kalhana chronicle as a 
coherent corpus, but rather as scattered items contained in the annals of various Kashmir 
kings who, whether as enemies or as allies, had dealings with the Sahi kingdom to the 
west. Thus, in order to sift this information properly and assess its true historical value, 
a brief survey is first required of what can be gleaned from other sources about the 
origin and history of this dynasty. And as our starting-point we may conveniently choose 
that account that stands nearest to the Rdjatarangini in time and one that is, luckily, by 
no less an authority than Alberüni. 

Alberüni's information on the “Sahiyas of Kabul”, brought to light for the first time 
by Reinaud, is to be found in chapter XLIX cf the Indica which, thanks to the great work 
of translation by Prof. Sachau, has now become available to all indologists. The first chap- 
ter of Albérini’s very valuable account contains vestiges of the autochthonous tradition 
pertaining to the beginnings of the Indo-Scythian empire: and we are now able to appraise 
the importance of these vestiges much better than we once were, since through the joint 
progress of numismatic and archaeological research we have a clearer grasp of this im- 
portant period of Indian history. « The Hindus had kings residing in Kabul, Turks who 
were said to be of Thibetan origin » is how Albériini begins his narrative (in Prof. Sa- 
chau's translation, IT, 10 ff.). The first of these kings was Barhatakin who, upon coming 
to Kabul, brought these territories under his yoke by daring feats, reigning over them: with 
the title of “Sahiya of Kabul”; his rule passed to his descendants for several generations, 
estimated to be sixty in number. Everything else that Albértini has been able to discover 
about this line of sovereigns is a tissue of legend concerning the founder of the kingdom 
and Kanik, one of his successors; and we can well understand the complaint, strikingly 
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and forcefully expressed by Albërünt in this context, about the lack of a historical tradition 
among the Hindus. But despite the legendary nature of these chronicles, we are indebted 
to Alb&rüni for recording them, for they shed light on the main points of the story. The 
legend about the first appearance of Barhatakin makes it clear, to be sure, that the founder 
of the dynasty was held by tradition to be a barbarous adventurer coming from the Scythian 
north (7); but the mention of his successor, Kanik — whom Reinaud, in view of the attrib- 
ution to him of the building of the famous vibara at Purušawar (Peshawer), has already 
identified with thè great Kaniska (Mémoire géographique... sur l'Inde, pp. 76 ff.) — leaves 
no room for doubt that according to the tradition upheld by Albërunt the series of "Tur- 
kish Sahiyas of Kabul” began with the first Indo-Scythian conquerors. 

It follows that in the very name of “Sahiya” we have to recognize the ancient lran- 
ian royal title given to Indo-Scythian sovereigns, a title that is irrefutably attested in the 
inscriptiong of Kaniska and his successors and which I believe is also evident in the titles 
used on the coins of these kings, pAO = Iabó and pAONANO pAO = jabónanó abd 
(corresponding to later Sabzniab) (7). The perpetuation of this ancient title of sovereign 
for supposedly almost a millennium if the Albeérüni tradition is reliable, forms in itself 
an historical period of great interest, and helps us to grasp the true significance of the 
long span of sixty generations attributed to the Barhatakin dynasty. 

During the long stretch of time extending from Vasudeva, the last of Kaniska's suc- 
cessors known to us by name (the latest inscription dates from the year 176 A.D.), down 
to the end of the 9th century, we have but the scantiest information about the political 
conditions of those territories which were the seat of Indo-Scythian power south of the 
Hindukush. From Chinese annals, the contents of which are now easily available thanks to 
the Étude sur l'Asie Centrale (Paris, 1890, pp. 12 ff.) by E. Specht, we know that during 
the period of rule of the Wei dynasty (386-556 A.D.), power in those regions had passed 
to a new dynasty founded by Chi-to-lo who built up the kingdom of the "Small Yüeh- 
chih”, its capital being Fu-lou-sha (Peshawer). Chi-to-lo himself was the prince of a tribe of 
“Great Yüeh-chih" that had remained settled to the north of the Hindukush. Evidently, 
then, this change of affairs, which, as a result of the illuminating research of my late 
teacher Alfred von Gutschmid (Geschichte Irans, Tübingen, 1888, pp. 168 ff), we can 
assign to the period around the year 430 A.D., merely amounted to the substitution of the 
ancient Indo-Scythian dynasty by a new line drawn from the same people. When in the 
second quarter of the 7th century, Hsüan-tsang crossed the lofty snow-capped mountains 
on a pilgrimage, he noted that the region of Kabul and neighbouring territories including 
Gandhara were subject to a king whose residence was at Chia-pi-shih (the Kax(ca of Pto- 


(1) One may note, for example, how exactly (2) Cf. my article w Zoroastrian Deities on 
Barhatakin’s costume (« He wore Turkish dress, Indo-Scythian Coins », London, 1887 (also Indien 
a short tunic open in front, a high hat, boots and Antiquary, XVII, pp. 95 ff.), as well as the clear 
arms ») resembles the portrait of the early Indo account of the history of this title put forward 

ian sovereigns on the coins of Kadphises by E. Droutn, Chronologie et Numismatique des 
and KANHPDKI (Kaniska). Ross Indo-Scytbes, Paris, 1888, pp. 56 ff. 
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lemy) on the southern slope of the Hindukush (cf. Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, 54 f., 98). The sup- 
position that the Buddhophile king of Chia-pi-shih mentioned by Hsiian-tsang was a sov- 
ereign belonging to the dynasty of the "Small Yüeh-chih" or to a later family of the same 
origin, in no way contrasts with the fact that this king is expressly referred to by the 
pilgrim as ksattriya. We may assume that subsequent dynasties from the north were still 
less able to withstand the process of absorption by an all-powerful Hinduism that even 
under the dynasty of Kaniska had made giant strides (?). š 

The data we have here briefly summarized in no way fill the great gap already referred 
to in Albérünr's account. But they do enable us to understand the reasons that led local 
tradition to look upon that long period in the history of Kabul and neighbouring Indian ter- 
ritories as a great epoch of foreign dominion spreading from the north. And though the 
tradition erred in supposing that the dynasty was reigning continuously over sixty gener- 
ations, we must bear in mind that the inheritance of the title of Sabi by successive families 
of rulers may have helped to perpetuate such a misconception. In the second chapter of 
Albériini’s account this same title is also attested for the last dynasty to hold sway over 
the original area of Indo-Scythian rule before conquest by Mahmüd of Ghazna. 

Albérüni tells us that the last king of the house of the "Turkish Sahiyas of Kabul” was 
called Laga-lürman. His vazir was the Brahmin Kallar who wielded great influence and 
power owing to his wealth. The king allowed power to slip from his hands, and in the 
end was thrown into prison and deprived of his throne by the vazir, In the dynasty of “Hindu 
Shiyas” thus founded Kallar was followed by the kings Samand (Samanta) Kamali, Bhim 
(Bhima), Jaipal, Anandapala, and Tarojanapala. This last-named prince, whose name was 
rightly restored by Reinaud to TrZocanapala, was killed in the year 412 H. (1021 A.D.) 
according to Albérini, while his son, Bhimapala, was slain five years later. < This Hindu 
Shahiya Dynasty is now extinct, and of the whole house there is no longer the slightest 
remnant in existence. We must say that, in all their grandeur, they never slackened in the 
ardent desire of doing that which is good and right, that they were men of noble sen- 
timent and noble bearing ». These words that Alberünt dedicated to their memory a few 
years after the death of the last prince of the Sahiyas, are evidence of the deep impres- 
sion that the end of this dynasty left even in the minds of its conquerors. 

About the last four of the kings Albérini lists we are fairly well-informed owing to 
Islamic historical sources, though a critical assessment of them is lacking. On the other 
band, from these sources, where they have now been made available, nothing concrete can 
be gleaned about the earlier rulers belonging to the Hindu-Sahiya dynasty. Moreover, study 
of the coins, copiously surviving in Afghanistan and the Punjab, that have been attributed 
to this dynasty (for the first time by E. Thomas in the JRAS, IX, 1848, pp. 177 ff.) has 


(?) The data about King Mikirakula (around sovereign and the area west of the Indus are still 
515 A.D.) fully discussed by Mr FLEET in Indian very obscure, in spite of the title Sabi appearing on 
Antiquary, XV, pp. 245 ff, are not taken into his coins. 
consideration here, since the relations between this 
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so far yielded little that can confidently be used to supplement or check the information 
gained from Alberüni. True, coins with the legends Sri-Samantadeva and Sri-Bbimadeva can 
without difficulty be attributed to Albériini’s kings Samand and Bhim, while the bull Nandi 
portrayed on the reverse side fully confirms the orthodox Hindu character of the dynasty. 
On the other hand, numismatists have not been able to identify, or incorporate in specific 
chronological series, the names of other kings like Syalapatideva, Vankadeva and Khudu- 
vayaka who are partly non-Indian in appearance and figure on coins of a similar type (^). 

In Kalhana's chronicle we first come across the name of the Sahis under the king 
Lalitaditya. It is related that the latter (IV 143), after his victorious campaigns, filled 
five newly-created court offices with Sahi princes as well as with other aspirants. This 
is a chance item of information which, provided it corresponds to historical truth, can, 
in view of Lalitáditya's reign (693-729 A.D.) be taken to relate still to the predecessors 
of Albérünf's Hindu Sahiyas. The data contained in Taraüga V are more important. Kalha- 
na's account of the reign of Samkaravarman (883-901 A.D.) provides fairly detailed infor- 
mation (V 136 ff) about an expedition this sovereign carried out, shortly after his advent 
to the throne, in the regions bordering on Kashmir to the south and south-west. Samka- 
ravarman moved first against Gürjara; and if we bear in mind the route taken through 
Dàrvübhisára and the old gloss of Codex A of the Rajatarangimi (ad V 144; cf. my edi- 
tion), we can certainly locate this area in thc region of present-day Gujrat between the Chi- 
nab and the Jhelam (Vitastà). Having won a victory, he forced Alakhana, king of that 
land, to acknowledge Kashmir sovereignty. In the same context, Kalhana speaks of a 
powerful sovereign, Lalliya Sahi, who had given Alakhàna his support. He is described (V 
153 ff.) as a sovereign «in whose town of Udabhanda [other] kings found safety, just as 
the mountains in the ocean when threatened by the danger of having their wings cut [by 
Indra]; whose mighty glory [outshone] the kings in the North, just as the sun-disc [ out- 
shines] the stars in heaven». Kalhana has nothing to relate about Kashmir successes as 
regards Lalliya Sahi, merely observing in a reserved diplomatic way that Lalliya < was not 
received into service by [Samkaravarman], who desired to remove him from his sovereign 
position ». From this we can confidently conclude that the power of Lalliya was not dimin- 
ished by Samkaravarman's campaign. 

Kalhana compares the position of Lalliya Sahi among the kings of the Darads (to the 
north) and those of the Turuskas (to the south) with the position of Aryavarta between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas; but luckily the name of Udabbamdapura enables us to 
complete this somewhat poetic indication of place with more precise information. If we 
search vainly for this name in works dealing with the ancient geography of north-west India, 
the reason lies in the faulty text of earlier editions of the Rajatarangint. The verse quoted 


(*) So far, chronological dates that can be they are to be assigned. Cf. FLEET's observations 
used gs such have not been gleaned from the in Indian Antiquary, XV, pp. 185 f. with regard 
signs indicating numbers which appear on these to the article by Sir E. CLIvE BAYLEY, NumCbr, 
coins. For the reading of these signs is no less II, 1882, pp. 128 ff. 
problematical than the epoch to which, ultimately, 
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above (V 153) containing the name of Udabhandapura is missing completely in these edi- 
tions, and in two further passages (V 232; VII 1081) where Kalhana mentions the resid- 
ence of the Sahis, the name — accurately reproduced in the Codex Archetypus — has 
been so deformed as to be unrecognizable. However, a better fate has befallen this name 
in Jonaraja’s continuation of the royal Kashmir chronicle. Here, in vv. 368 ff., we are told 
of a successful expedition undertaken by Sultán Sahabuddin (1352-1370) setting out from 
Kashmir in a westerly direction. At the beginning of the campaign Udabhandapura was 
wrested from “Govinda Khan”, the latter being forced into submission. As Govinda Khan 
is called Sindbupa, ie. ^ prince of the Indus region", and his territory is indicated as 

being Gandhara (vv. 374 f.), this enables us without difficulty to recognize in the “city 
' of Udabhànda" the city of Waiband more than once mentioned by Albérüni as the capital 
of Gandhara (cf. Sachau, I, 206, 259, 317). The position of this important city, often 
mentioned in the campaigns of Mahmüd, has been clearly located by Sir A. Cunningham 
near to present-day Und (^) (about 15 miles above Attock on the right bank of the Indus). 
That in a time much earlier than that of Albérüni an ancient capital of Gandhàra was 
situated on this spot is proven by a classic witness — Hsiian-tsang. Reinaud has already 
shown (in his Mémoire sur l'Inde, p. 156) that the great city of Wu-to-cbia-ban-cb'a, men- 
tioned by the Chinese pilgrim visiting Gandhüra as a rich trading-centre situated on the 
Indus (Beal, Si-yu-ki, I, pp. 114, 135 £), is identical with Alberunts Waihand, that is 
to say, Und. There is no serious linguistic difficulty opposed to the further identification 
of Wu-to-chia-han-ch’a with our Udabhanda, notwithstanding the apparent difference in the 
forms this name takes in Hsüan-tsang and Kalhana (*). In Hsüan-tsang's biography (Beal's 
translation, p. 192) Wu-to-chia-han-ch’a is indicated as the place where the pilgrim crossed 
the Indus on his homeward journey, and a further interesting item of information is that 
the master was here welcomed on the river bank by the king of Chia-pi-shih < who earlier 
had resided at Wu-tochia-han-ch’a». Now if, relying on the joint testimony of Hsüan- 
tsang and Albérüni, we are justified in taking Udabhandapura (= Wu-to-chia-han-ch'a = 
Waihand) as the ancient seat of the Sahiyas of Gandhara, it follows that we must look for 
Laliya Sahi among these sovereigns. But before tackling the question of the connexion 
between Lalliya Sahi and Albériini’s list of kings, it is worth while studying a second item 
of information contained in the chronicle. 


(^) In his Ancient Geograpby of India, Lon- JULIEN has proposed the reading *Uzakbanda, later 
don, 1871, pp. 52 f., General Sir A. CUNNINGHAM *Udakbanda. However, the tables in this great 
has pointed out how the form of the present- sinologist’s work « Méthode pour déchiffrer les 
day place-name oscillates (Obind, Und, Hund, noms Sanscrits » show that the reading *Ude- 
Hind). When, during a journey through Gan- kabénda is equally possible. We should reserve 
dhara, Christmas 1891, I visited this locality, I for separate consideration elsewhere whether the 
was told that Und is the commonly used form conjectural form *Udakabanda is to be explained 
among autochthonous Hindus, whereas Hind is as a prakritization of Udabbanda, or conversely, 
used by Afghan feudal lords. There is no historico- whether Udabbanda is a Sanskrit neo-formation, the 
linguistic difficulty about relating Und to Waibend- idea being to make the ancient Prakrit name 
Udabbanda. acceptable to the pandits. 

(°) It is true that for Wu-to-chia-han-ch’a Sr. 
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Following the death of Samkaravarman (901 A.D.), Kalhana makes a brief mention 
of an expedition against the Sahi kingdom of Udabhándapura that was led by Prabhakara- 
deva, the minister of the boy king Gopalavarman. Kalhana tells us of the outcome of this 
action in a verse (V 233) that I translate as follows, using the text established in my edi- 
tion ("): < He [Prabhákaradeva] bestowed the kingdom of the rebellions Sahi upon Tora- 
mana, Lalliya’s son, and gave him the [new] name Kamaluka». The similarity between 
this wholly unkngwn name Kamaluka and that of Albérini’s third Hindu Sahiya, Kamalu, 
is itself sufficient to make the identity of the two persons very likely. However, evidence 
to confirm this supposition is happily ptovided by an Islamic source. In the Jami-ul-Hi- 
kāyāt of Muhammad *Üfi there is a story (noted for the first time by Sir H.M. Elliot, 
History of India, II, 172, 423) in which Kamalu, "Rai of Hindustan" is made a contem- 
porary of “Amrū bin Lait, the governor of Khorasan (878-901 A.D.). This time span 
tallies strikingly with that given by the chronicle which assigns Kamaluka’s investiture to 
the beginning of Gopálavarman's reign which lasted only two years (901-903 A.D.). What 
proves more regrettable than anything else is the fact that the poet-chronicler has remained 
silent about the name of the “rebellious Sahi”, who was removed from power, it seems, 
through the collaboration of the Kashmiri general. For his name, perhaps, would have 
afforded a clue to the relationship between Lalliya and the first two Sahiyas Alberüni 
names, Kallar and Samand. It is natural to suppose that in Lalliya Sahi, described as a 
powerful sovereign, we have the vigorous founder of the dynasty, Kallar, in which case 
Kalhana’s nameless Sahi is, perhaps, to be identified with Samand (Samanta). But it is also 
possible that in Alberüni's list Lalliya is represented by Samanta himself, while an ephem- 
eral rival of Kamala would be the nameless one. In view of the fact that Albérini’s 
notes on the Hindu-Sahiya dynasty, wherever they can be checked, prove accurate and reli- 
able, it is hard to believe that he overlooked the rule of a prince as powerful as Lalliya 
the father of Kamali must have been. We can only hope to solve the mystery which we 
have before us here if we uncover fresh evidence, either in the form of coins or inscrip- 
tions. Nor can anything precise be said about the significance of the change of name men- 
tioned by Kalhana. Nevertheless, it is interesting that the name Toramdana, that is pro- 
bably of Turkish origin and is attested by inscriptions as the name of the father of Mihi- 
rakula (°), should still be encountered so late during the Sahi dynasty. 

Bhima, too, the successor of Kamali, turns up again in the Rajatarangini as the grand- 
father of queen Diddà, the wife of Ksemagupta (950-958 A.D.) This woman was of hbis- 
torical importance, and Kalhana tells us that she was the daughter of Simharaja, the prince 
of Lohara (Loh'rin, on the south slopes of the Pir Panjal) and a niece of King Bhima 
Sahi of Udabhandapura on her mother's side. We also learn that Bhima Sahi had a temple 


(7) « ajfiatikraminah Saheh krtvà Kamuluka- Toramana Sabi Jasivla found at Kūra in the Salt 
bhidham / Toraménaya sa pradad rajyam Lalliya- Range and published by Prof. G. BÜHLER in EI, 
sunave // ». I, 238. 

(*) Cf. also the inscription of the Rajadbiraja 
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of Visnu built in Kashmir in the time of Ksemagupta; it was called Bhima-Kefava after its 
founder and still existed in the time of Kalhana (VI 178; VII 1081) (°). This infor- 
mation shows that King Bhima reigned, at any rate, until after the year 950. Another note- 
worthy fact is that his niece, Didda, was already exercising considerable influence on af- 
fairs of government during Ksemagupta's lifetime which means that in that period she 
must have been more than a mere girl. Taking all this into account, Bhima Sahi’s date 
of birth can hardly be placed later than the year 920. 


Over the long trouble-filled period when Didda acted as suai to her son and 
three nephews and later, after they had been done away with one by one, reigned in 
Kashmir in her own right (958-1003) we learn nothing from the chronicle about relations 
with the Sahi kingdom. Meanwhile, Bhima’s successor, King Jaipal (Jayapala?), who is 
named in Islamic sources from 976 A.D. onwards, was vanquished after a series of trying 
battles, and lost the Sahi possessions to the west of the Indus including tHe ancient 
capital of Gandhara, Waihand, which were then occupied by the Moslems advancing 
everywhere as conquerors. In the end, a very old man, Jaipal met his death as the 
prisoner of Mahmüd (1002 A.D.) The Réjatarangini is no more informative about Anan- 
dapala his son and heir to the throne. But an expedition sent by Sathgramadeva, Didda’s 
adopted son (1003-1029), to aid Sahi Trilocanapüla gave Kalhana the opportunity to fur- 
nish a few details about the end of the Sahi kingdom (VII 47-69). In his characteristic 
manner, Kalhana describes how Tunga, the commander of the Kashmir troops, fully con- 
fident of victory, joined up with the Sabi army, and in his foolish presumption paid no 
heed to the wise counsel of Trilocanapaála who was well-versed in the methods of fighting 
the "Turuskas". At the head of his troops, Tunga abandoned the fortified mountain posi- 
tion the Sahi prince had assigned him, crossed the river Tausi and without much trouble 
defeated the enemy detachment sent ahead to reconnoitre. But the next morning the Hindu 
army was attacked by the main force of the enemy led by the Hammira himself. (And 
as E. Thomas and Reinaud have already shown, both here and on coins this is the title 
used by the Islamic sultan, i.e. Mahmüd). The faint-hearted Kashmiris at once took to 
flight, and the Sahi army was also defeated after short-lived resistance. Trilocanapala him- 
self, after a heroic struggle, managed to force his way out, and this wins words of warm- 
hearted praise from Kalhana; but he was obliged to yield up his lands to the barbarians 
who, like a swarm of locusts, occupied every corner of his country. Kalhana, it is true, 
briefly records further tireless efforts by Trilocanapala to regain power, but he makes it 
quite clear that that battle had decided the fate of the dynasty. 


As regards the chronology and the topographical details of the successive expeditions by 
Mahmüd, the works of Islamic historians betray uncertainty; and thus an exact description 


(°) I believe this construction can be recognized object of deep veneration by the Muslims of 
in the ancient temple at Bum*zu (an English mile Kashmir. According to local legend, the Moslem 
north of Martand); it has been transformed into saint wes originally a Hindu and called Bhima 
the Ziarat of Baba Bam Din, and is now the Sadhi before his conversion! 
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of the campaign on which Kalhana’s account is based will only be forthcoming from scholars 
who are competent to carry out a critical survey of original sources. Insofar as a judgment 
can be formed from the material compiled by Sir H.M. Elliot and included in Appendix C 
of his History of India, vol. II, there are several clues to suggest it was the ninth campaign 
(according to Elliot's reckoning) occurring in the year 1013. On this occasion, it would 
seem that Trilocanapala's last encounter with Mahmüd took place in the Panjab, and the 
locality, moreover, where Mahmüd was victorious — which Sir H.M. Elliot, we believe 
rightly, placed in one of the valleys leading to Kashmir from the region of the present- 
day Jhelam — also backs up this supposition. Furthermore, the Tausi (VII 53) Kalhana 
refers to can hardly be taken to indicate any other river but the present-day Tohi that 
flows from the Pir Panjal across Printz (Parnotsa) in a southward direction and then joins 
the Jhelam above the town of the same name. 


Withethe death of Trilocanapála, assigned by Albērūnī to the year 1021, the last of 
the Sahis to reign in the homeland of this race fades from history. His son Bhimapála 
who, according to Albéruni, outlived him by five years, is never again mentioned by 
Islamic sources as an independent prince. 

We can still today, in reading the words Kalhana uses to close his chronicle (°), 
sense how powerful an impression was caused by the catastrophe that destroyed even the 
very name of the Sahi kingdom; an impression that extended beyond the frontiers of thei 
ancient territory. Owing to this dynasty’s rapid decline, people in the time of the poet 
asked wonderingly if the Sahi kingdom had really existed in all its glory. But a comparison 
with the words of Alberuni quoted above shows that Kalhana has here given a faithful 


account of the impression this great event had on his own contemporaries. 


EDITOR’s NOTE: This article appeared under the title < Zur Geschichte der Cábis von 
Kábul », im Festgruss an Rudolf von Roth zum Doktor-Jubilium 24. August 1893 von 
seinen Freunden und Schülern, Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 198-206. 

In this translation from the original German (by Dr Gustav Glaesser) we have, for 
the sake of consistency, preferred to follow present-day convention as far as tbe trans- 
literation of Sanskrit and Chinese is concerned. 

Where passages of tbe Rajatarangini are quoted, we have inserted the relevant lines 
taken from Stein’s own English translation of this work, which appeared a few years after 
the publication of this article. 


(7°) VII 68 f: «isad yad bhümivaipulyam sabhubhrt saparicchadah / kim abhut kim u va 
rajfiah Samkaravarmanah / vrttantavarnane pürvam nabhid iti samcintyate 'dhuna // ». 
emutra prakatikrtam // sa Sahideéah samatyah 
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Shahr-i Sokhta and Tepe Yahya: Tracks on the Earliest 
History of the Iranian Plateau 


by C.C. LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY 
and Maurizio Tos: 


Prior to 1967 little was known of the prehistory of eastern Iran. That year, however, 
saw the beginning of two research programs which were to have a major impačt on our 
understanding of not only eastern Iran but its relations to Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf, 
Turkmenistan and finally, the Indus area. The archaeological excavations at Shahr-i Sokhta, 
in Iranian Sistan, and Tepe Yahya in the Kerman province of south-eastern Iran, have been 
sponsored respectively by IsMEO and the Peabody Museum of Harvard University in col- 
laborations with the Archaeological Service of Iran. We begin with a summary of results 
and problems generated from these two research designs followed by a discussion of discrete 
correlations between Shahr-i Sokhta, Yahya and related sites and conclude with a tentative 
model of urbanization processes in our respective areas. 

This paper does not pretend to be a comprehensive review of the substantive data for 
either the internal processes or external parallels which support chronological contempora- 
neity of Shahr-i Sokhta, Yahya and related sites. We have selected the most significant par- 
allels for comparison and contrast; not only between these two sites but the related mate- 
rials from sites as distant as Turkmenia, Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf. Such an ap- 
proach has allowed us to suggest a number of interaction spheres and their different pat- 
terns of cultural integration. The materials presented and their interpretations must be con- 
sidered as tentative. We believe, however, that our presentation, on the one hand expan- 
sive and general, on the other restricted and concise, provides a new perspective. Future 
research must concentrate on the elucidation of specific detail and a strengthening of the 
models and interpretations herein provided. 


(*) This paper results from a collaboration assistance of R. Biscione, P. Kohl, R. Meadow 
proposed over three years ago. From the 7th of and M. Piperno, all of whom are participants in 
April to the 16th of May, 1972 the authors pre- our respective research programs. We are most 


pared the manuscript at the Peabody Museum, grateful to Prof. G. Tucci, President of the 
Harvard University. Both authors have had the IsMEO and Prof. S. Williams, Director of the 
opportunity to intensively study the material re- Peabody Museum, who have freely provided their 


mains from Shahr-i Sokhta and Tepe Yahya through support and encouragement in this endeavor. The 
complimentary visits to IsMEO and the Peabody guthors would like to thank Martha Lamberg- 
Museum. Our collaboration benefited from the Karlovsky who assisted with editing and typing. 
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y JAC — Š O pte Y? 


SHAHR-I SOKHTA: MODEL OF AN EXPANSIVE SETTLEMENT 


The Hilmand River ends its course in a 50,000 sq.km. land-locked basin, bounded to 
the west by the narrow, barren chain of Kucha Mountains and east by the extensive, arid 
depression of the Registan Desert. The present geological configuration of the basin is al- 
most totally the result of recent Pleistocene deposits consisting of marls, sand, clay and 
gravel ('). These quaternarian lake and riverine deposits have been recorded to a depth 
of over 500 metres (*). The Hilmand flows into this basin with a large intricate network of 
canals terminating in the Hamun-i Hilmand, an extensive swampy lake, widely exposed to 
rapid evaporation. A large belt of swamp flora, once rich in small mammals and birds, sur- 
rounds the eastern edge of the lake. 

^. The size of the delta and the rich overflow of the river make possible the present day 
cultivatiow bf over 45,000 hectares of land (*). These geographical features have resulted in 
this area being the major population centre of eastern Iran south of Mashhad. Fields and 
villages line the natural and artificial canals while the main settled, non-farming population 
is located in the district's capital, Zabol. 

Although reduced in the past two decades, herding still plays a major role in the 
economic life of Sistan. The cattle herders are concentrated on the eastern side of the lake. 
They live in small villages with reed huts built in a settlement pattern advantageous to the 
care of the' cattle. Sheep, goat and camel herders generally live in semi-permanent encamp- 
ments of extended families in eight to twelve tents, set along the immediate borders of the 
cultivated areas. The kinship relations between herders and farmers are numerous and 
significant, in accord with the kinship model based on intermarriage present in most of the 
semiarid steppe lands of the Near East (*). 

We can therefore set forth the following ecological features of Sistan as a valid frame- 
work for research on the urban anthropology of the area: 


1) an extensive irrigated prairie with clayey soil suitable for land-use, with an average 
rainfall of 150-200 mm.; 


2) a general tendency to concentrate services and administrative power in a single nuclear 
centre; l 


3) the close proximity of mountains to the west with zones of limited mineral exploi- 


tation; 
(1) ITALCONSULT, Project 3: Sistan Agricultural versitát Köln, to whom we are indebted for some 
Development Comprebensive Flood Control and of the information herein referred. 
Irrigation Plan, Annex 1: Geo-pedological Report, (*) ITALCONSULT, op. cit, pp. 120-26. 
Rome, Feb. 1962, pp. 9-15. (*) F. Bantu, Nomads of South Persia, Oslo, 


(7) ITALCONSULT, Op. ci, pp. 30-35. A new 1961. Ib., « Father's Brother’s Daughter Marriage 
comprehensive survey of the quaternary formations in Kurdistan >, in LE. Sweet, Peoples and Caul- 
of the Hilmand Delta is at present being under- tures of tbe Middle East, New York, 1970, I, 
taken by Prof. U. Jux, Geologisches Institut, Uni- pp. 127-36. 
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4) a relatively accessible communication route with the Hindu Kush foothills upstream 
from the Hilmand; 

5) the presence of the lake, suitable for cattle herding; with concentrations of wild 
flora and fauna; 

6) a very delicate bio-anthropic equilibrium, as the one supply of sweet water is that 
guaranteed by the Hilmand River. 


These six features testify to the logical tendency of Sistan to an accumul&tion and concen- 
tration of surplus with a parallel increase in animal and human populations. The division of 
labour and the settlement patterns, in accordance with the four different socio-ecological sub- 
systems, are integrated by a continuous interchange of goods and services. 

Any archaeological investigation in Sistan, concerned with processes, structures and 
models of the earliest as well as recent urban growth could hardly avoid taking into con- 
sideration these major points of reference. The environment suggests a preliminary state- 
ment: enormous quantitative development of the economic production and density of 
human and animal populations could have been reached here in a relatively short time, 
especially if related to the growth of other less suitable regions of the Iranian Plateau, i.e. 
the Soghun Valley surrounding Tepe Yahya. The crisis and collapse of this system could 
have been as rapid as the growth, on the other hand, owing to the instability of its hydro- 
logical supply. 

All the recorded prehistoric sites are located in southern Sistan, at latitude 30°30’ N, 
in a region that today is completely dry and unsuitable for settlement and farming (map 5). 
Islamic and early historical sites cluster north of this latitude. This sharp distinction in set- 
tlement distribution is due to a radical change in the riverine system of the Hilmand whose 
delta flow is now directed toward the northern part of the country (^). 

The first archaeological researches in this area were started in 1960 by the Italian Ar- 
chaeological Mission to Iran (°). Previous to this the only recorded survey had been carried 
out for a limited period by Sir Aurel Stein in 1916 ("). Since 1967 there have been ex- 
cavation and related investigations at Shahr-i Sokhta, the largest Bronze-Age site in Sis- 
tan (°): a flat plateau covered by a thick layer of potsherds (fig. 2). 


(°) GP. Tare, Seistan. A Memoir on tbe XVI, 1966, pp. 9-30. 
History, Topography, Ruins and People, Calcutta, (1) A. STEN, Innermost Asia, Detailed Report 
1910-12, I, pp. 133-40; W.A. FATRSERVIS, Jr, of Explorations in Central Asia, Kan-su and East- 
Archaeological Studies in the Seistan Basin of ern Iran, Oxford, 1928; F.H. ANDREWS, < Painted 
South-Western Afghanistan and Eastern Iran, Neolithic Pottery in Sistan, Discovered by Sir 
(Anthropological Papers of the American Museum Aurel Stein >, Burlington Magazine, XLVII, 223, 


of Natural History, XLVIII), New York, 1961, 1925, pp. 30408. 

pp. 17-21. | (s) M. Tosi, < Excavations at Shahr-i Sokhta, 
(*) U. Scerrato, «A Probable Achaemenid a Chalcolithic Settlement in the Iranian Sistan. 

Zone in Persian Sistan», EW, XII, 1962, pp. Preliminary Report on the First Campaign, 


186-97; Ip., < Excavations at Dahan-i Ghulaman October-December 1967 », EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 
(Seistan-Iran). First Preliminary Report», EW, 9-66: Ib., < Excavations at Shahri Sokhta.. Pre- 
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— At least thirty settlements have been discovered in the southern part of the country: 
Shahri Sokhta with its 75 hectares is the largest and most northerly. Al the minor set- 
tlements, which never exceed two hectares, are clustered around the dried-up areas of the 
delta (map 5). This is a rather unusual settlement pattern as one notes the absence of any 
medium-sized town between the 70 hectares of the nuclear centre and the 2-hectare villages 
south of it. Parallels to this peculiar distribution can be made with the settlement patterns 
of late Indus-Civilization sites east of Lake Machhar in Pakistan and that of southern Turk- 
menia during Period Namazga V where the rural population tended to concentrate in the 
great urban complexes of Altyn and Namazga Tepe, averaging 70 and 50 hectares (°). 

The four campaigns that have been conducted so far at Shahr-i Sokhta have uncovered 
un area of 4,850 sq.m., revealing a succession of large and medium-sized buildings, stra- 
tigraphically characterized by a continuous sedimentation of artificial fillings sealed by floors 
and walls, all testifying to a conspicuous architectural activity together with an advanced 
material culture (fig. 3). On the evidence of major architectural variations and changes in the 
complex of finds, primarily the pottery, an historical sequence, divided into four major 
periods, has been proposed (°°). 

The earliest horizon (Period I) lies directly above natural sedimentary soil. Very little 
architectural remains have as yet been uncovered, but the finds supply us with an interest- 
ing, although incomplete, body of information. The pottery found shows remarkable con- 
nections with the types of the Geoksjur Culture which flourished in the second half of the 
4th millennium along the Ted%en Delta in southern Turkmenia (figs. 4, 5) (**). 

Soviet archaeologists currently date the Geoksjur Culture around 3100-2700 B.C. on 
the basis of two doubtful Radiocarbon dates ("). In terms of settlements there are prob- 
ably no more than three sites to be ascribed to this period in the TedXen Delta out of nine 
that existed in the middle of the 4th millennium B.C. during the previous Jalangat phase 
(Period Namazga II) According to I.N. Hlopin, all these sites were abandoned in two 


liminary Report on the Second Campaign, Sep- sarianidi for the Ted%en Delta is subdivided in the 


tember-December 1968», EW, XIX, 1969, pp. following periods: 
283-386. | 
(°) V.M. Masson, < Protogorodskaja Civiliza- Cagalli Period: 5500-5000 
cija juga srednej Azii», SA, 1967, 3, pp. 165-90; Mondjukli Period: 50004700 
Ip, < The Urban Revolution in Southern Turk- Bap? 4700-4000 
menia », Antiquity, XLII, 167, 1968, pp. 178-87; Dašliji Period: 4000-3500 
Ip, Raskopk: na Altyn tepe v 1969 g., AXhabad, Jalangač Period: 3500-3200 
1970. Geoksjur Period: ^ 3100-2700 
(°) M. Tosr, «Shahri Sokhte», Iram, VIII, Hapuz Period: 2700-2200 
1970, pp. 188 f. Altyn Period: 2200-1700 
(1) LN. Hropm, Eneolst putnib Oblastej sred- Abutin Period: 1700-1200 
nej Aui, (Svod arbeologiteskib istofmikov, B 3-8, Jaz-depe Period: 1200-700 


I) Moskva, 1963; V.I. SanraNIDL Pamjatniki f m | 
pozdnego eneolita jugovostotnoy Turkmeni, (Svod The two Radiocarbon determinations provided 


arbeologiteskih sstotmkov, B 38 IV), Moskva, for the Geoksjur (Namazga IIT) Period are: 


1965. PUL 2: 2750 + 220 
(12) The sequence recently proposed by V.I. Bln 720: 2760 + 100 
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phases as the different branches of the delta were progressively drying up (°). The sites 
range in surface areas around two hectares except for the mound of Geoksjur which extends 
for over eight hectares. As in the preceding Jalangat phase (3500-3200 B.C.) the popula- 
tion was still decentralized, divided between a number of small easily linked settlements 
each of which exploited the available resources of the surrounding territory. The natural 
consequence of this decentralized settlement pattern might have been the lack of a large ac- 
cumulated wealth and the relative stability of their culture for over half a millennium. 
However, in spite of the dissemination of population, their material cultwre was fundamen- 
tally uniform. The technical accomplishments in land use of the communities of the Geok- 
sjur Oasis ate evidenced by the construction nd maintenance of a complex irrigation system 
with canals running for a distance of over ten kilometres (*). In addition to considerable 
innovations in town planning and technology, the Geoksjur Culture developed new pottery 
types from the local tradition: the fabrics are sand-tempered, evenly fired and of much bet- 
ter quality than the chaff-tempered pottery generally in use before. The development of 
the advanced down-draught kiln was probably responsible for these technical achieve- 
ments (*"), The decoration is mainly represented by geometric and symmetrical motifs with 
square and polygonal panels often arranged in chess-board patterns (fig. 6) (**). This kind 
of pottery decoration is present on more than 40% of the total sherds so far discovered at 
Shahr-i Sokhta I and dated to the earliest known settlement in Sistan (figs. 7-13, 139, 140). 
Moreover, pottery of Geoksjur type has been recognized in the Quetta Valley (fig. 15) (*"). Here 
in the local prehistoric sequence established by W.A. Fairservis, Jr this type of ware appears 
abruptly at the end of Period Damb Sadaat I providing a break from the earlier Kechi Beg 
tradition (**). This change in the pottery types corresponds to a series of remarkable achieve- 
ments in the material culture: stamp seals, clay figurines, alabaster vessels appear for the 
first time together with a more complex architecture (**). Settlements of this period are 
randomly distributed over the restricted space of the valley. Enrichment of material culture, 
improvement of architecture and expansion of the settlement pattern would therefore be 
indicative of a substantial change and development in the socio-economic structure. 

The same types of Geoksjur Ware have also been found at Mundigak in south-western 
Afghanistan, in levels of Period III (fig. 14) (°). This site lies about 40 km. north-east of 
the confluence of the Arghandab and Hilmand Rivers. Its position is therefore close to the 
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most vital point for the discharge of the entirc Hilmand alluvial system, as the Arghandab 
is the last major supply of water the river receives before its delta. The presence of pottery 
{rom southern Turkmenia at Mundigak III is also accompanied by other meaningful cul- 
tural features, such as collective burials and anthropomorphic figurines with bird-beak fac- 
es (^). Both V.M. Masson and V.I. Sarianidi consider these close connections related to a 
diffusion of southern Turkmenian types into the Hilmand Valley and surrounding areas, 
mainly coming from the Ted%en Delta where they can be documented as the result of a 
long phylogenetice process. These connections do not show evidence for any significant 
break from the DZejtun Culture, dated to the end of the 6th millennium B.C. (2?) The 
TedZen Delta is abandoned at the end of Namazga III Period and correcting the Soviet Ra- 
diocarbon determination based on 5535 half-life with MASCA factor (+ 1.03), this date can be 
anticipated to the end of the 4th millennium. The earliest settlement at Shahr-i Sokhta and 
the remarkable change documented by the Quetta and Mundigak sequences might also relate 
in some way to the abandonment of the major southern Turkmenian cluster of sites (7*). 

There is a remarkable uniformity of finds between Shahr-i Sokhta and Mundigak. This 
is so despite the fact that the extraordinary urban development of Sistan would not have 
been possible without the presence of friendly and culturally similar peoples upstream, 
where the river course and resultant rich overflow could have been easily diverted and tem- 
porarily blocked. In a way, the ancient identity of the material culture of the two sites 
confirms the early existence of a problem that was felt more than once in the later history 
of Sistan (**). Thousands of potsherds of Periods II and III at Shahr-i Sokhta bear witness 
to the cultural identity with Mundigak IVi-:; the same is true for the lithic industry, 
metal working, building techniques, brick typometry, figurines and seals. We do not con- 
sider it premature to think in terms of a “Hilmand Civilization", developed with those riv- 
erine resources at the end of the 4th millennium on the quite uniform platform of Kechi 
Beg and southern Turkmenian models. 

For this period, the one possible direct connection with contemporary Mesopotamia is 
three clay cylinder sealings, a type which disappears at Shahr-i Sokhta during the following 
periods (figs. 16-18). All three resemble patterns of the Jemdet Nasr Period, together with 
a cylinder seal found on the surface of the mound in the first season of excavation (*). 

The following period, Shahr-i Sokhta II, is at present the best preserved and most 
exposed of the whole site. Extensive excavations have been carried out along the eastern 
edge of the mound uncovering several buildings (figs. 19, 69) (°°). Full-time craftsmanship 
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and local interchange were completely accomplished at this time. The pottery manufacture 
was concentrated in isolated areas and localities, some a considerable distance from the 
urban complex. The recently excavated site of Tepe Rud-i Biyaban 2, located 29 km. south 
of Shahr-i Sokhta, exposed fifty downdraught kilns set closely together (fig. 20). The same 
principle of concentration seems to apply to metallurgy judging from the discovery of a 
large copper-working site in Afghan Sistan, a few kilometres away from the Iranian 
border (°). 

The pottery shows a slow but steady development from the earlier Chalcolithic types, 
from extremely varied and accurate painted motifs to very standardized types in form and 
decoration (figs. 21-27, 54). Clay figurines, steatite and metal stamp seals (figs. 28-49), 
as well as the use of copper and stones expand to considerable degree, with evidence of 
local manufacture. 

The most interesting discovery from this period is one which gives a completely new 
significance to the cities that arose in the 4th and 3rd millennia on the Hilmand. Large 
quantities of lapis lazuli, carnelian, alabaster and turquoise were found together with the 
instruments to work them, testifying to the presence of an active market for these products 
at Shahr-i Sokhta, Alabaster is located in the rocky outcrops along the western border of 
Sistan, but lapis lazuli end carnelian were certainly imported goods from Afghanistan ("*). 
As a matter of fact, more than 9096 of the lapis lazuli and carnelian found at Shahr-i 
Sokhta are waste flakes (figs. 50, 51), which suggest that some sort of preliminary work was 
carried out here on these valuable materials before they were distributed elsewhere (”). 
The largest demand for these products, at the beginning of the 3rd millennium, was cer- 
tainly in Mesopotamia during Jemdet Nasr times, and this could well have been the destina- 
tion for most of the lapis lazuli polished at Shahr-i Sokhta. As G. Herrmann has recently 
confirmed, the source of the lapis lazuli used in Mesopotamia was Badakhshan, 
whence the Hilmand Valley constituted a convenient trade route to eastern Iran (?). The 
recent discovery of a hoard of gold and silver bowls at Fullol on the south-western border 
of Badakhshan; fairly close to the lapis mining centres, perhaps confirms the existence of 
such an extensive network of interchange (**). Some of the bowls are decorated with therio- 
morphic motifs typical of early dynastic Mesopotamia and contemporary Iran (figs. 52, 53). 
This hoard, however disparate in both geographical and cultural provenance, suggests the 
diversity of influences concentrated in this region from widely varied areas of the west. 
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The material culture and architecture of Period III at Shahr-i Sokhta shows a direct 
development from earlier types. The pottery types represent standardization, particularly 
in the painted Buff Ware. Buff Ware patterns are monotonously repeated in a dozen motifs 
(figs. 55-58) with a parallel increase of the fine Black-on-Grey Ware. 

Period IV of the Shahr-i Sokhta sequence was first discovered in the 1969 campaign; 
its extension seems more limited than the area covered by the city of the earlier periods. 
The most striking feature evident in the finds is certainly the near total end ot the painted- 
pottery tradition, while the increasing use of the fast wheel shows a definite improvement 
in the grace and plasticity of ceramics (figs. 61-63). Shapes of vessels are now marked 
by articulated profiles with sharp edges, paste is buff or brick-red in color, rarely painted 
but often slipped or burnished — two techniques completely absent in earlier levels (fig. 60). 
A very small percentage of pots have painted decoration or "snakes" applied in relief, both 
similar inestyle to known south-eastern Iranian types, notably Yahya IVB and Bampur 
IV-VI (figs. 64-66). At any rate, despite these important transformations, we get the impres- 
sion of a basic cultural continuity between Period IV and the preceding periods, above all 
within certain ceramic shapes and the metallurgical tradition. A further connection is offered 
by a fragmentary pottery dish also found in the Burnt Building and related in shape and 
decoration to another specimen from Mundigak IV, (figs. 67, 68). 

Our interest in this period is centred on an imposing architectural structure of over 
650 sq.m., found on the top of a small elevation close to the south-east corner of the mound 
(figs. 71, 72). The building has thick walls of unbaked bricks preserved in some places to a 
height of over three metres (fig. 73). The plan is a complex of three connected buildings 
around a central courtyard. A narrow corridor runs along the outer wall, probably used for 
short-cut communications between the southern and northern wings, functionally reminis- 
cent of similar solutions in use in early dynastic Mesopotamia (*). 

Stratigraphically this building lies on top of structures of the earlier Period III as 
recognized in the eastern residential area (fig. 74). The foundations are laid into layers of 
Period III to a depth of 60-80 cm., while on the western side the whole building was 
strengthened with a massive mud-brick rampart. There is little doubt that the building saw 
a violent end; traces of a large and destructive fire are visible in all rooms, crushed jars 
and burned roof beams are lying on the floors (fig. 59). The burned skeleton of an eleven- 
year-old boy, the right hand clutching a stone pestle, was found in the northernmost pre- 
served room. 

The destruction of the large Period IV building probably marks the end of the city 
itself. No traces of later settlements have been found at Shahr-i Sokhta or any other site 
ia southern Sistan. During the 2nd millennium B.C. the delta of the Hilmand River shifted 
north and the whole area became completely dry and no longer adaptable for farming and 
extensive settlement. 
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TEPE YAHYA: A DEVELOPMENTAL SEQUENCE AT A LOCAL CENTRE 


The site of Tepe Yahya was discovered on a survey done in 1967 (*). The mound is 
located in the Soghun Valley, at 28°50’ longitude, approximately 225 km. directly south of 
Kerman and 30 km. north-east of the present town of Dolatabad. Situated at the approxi- 
mate centre of a mountain valley, about 1200 m. above sea level, the site'stands to a height 
of 19.8 m. and measures 187 m. in diameter. Ceramics are spread from the mound to a 
distance of 2 km. along the Kish-i Shur River. The Soghun Valley itself is no more than 
35 km. in width and 50 km. in length. There is only one other mound in the valley, a 
13th-15th century Islamic settlement called Dasht-i Deh, being excavated for the Yahya 
Project by A. Williamson (*). The Soghun Valley is one of several intermontane valleys 
located between the Jiroft to the east and the Dolatabad plain (which extends some 60 km. 
to Hajjiabad) to the west. Tepe Nurabad, a late-4th and early-3rd millennium sxeund first 
reported by A. Stein is located 96 km. east of Yahya in the Jiroft Valley. A formid- 
able, narrow highland pass, the Tang-i Mordan provides direct access to the Jiroft from 
the Soghun. A direct route also provides access to the Dolatabad plain. Tepe Yahya is 
thus ideally situated on a route of direct east-west communication. Although prehistoric 
settlements near Yahya in the Soghun Valley are non-existent, we have recorded 27 4th-mil- 
lennium sites around Dolatabad and (though incompletely surveyed) a number within the 
Jiroft Valley ("). In all areas of the Jiroft, Dolatabad and the Soghun, the prehistoric set- 
tlements are located in direct proximity to varyingly sized seasonal and perennial streams. It 
was our earliest impression that Tepe Yahya was an isolated site tbat did not support an. 
extensive settlement population. It is now evident that there are a relatively large number 
of sites of different size and period within a one- or two-day walk of Yahya. Preliminary 
investigation suggests the presence of widely distant but related large sites with a long and 
continuous occupation (i.e. Tal-i Iblis, 125 km. north-west and Bampur, 350 km. east) and a 
random clustering of smaller Period V sites within 50 km. of them. The relationships be- 
tween the large sites themselves and between the large and small sites are presently being 
undertaken in our research program; thus the excavation of Yahya, Nurabad and intensive 
settlement survey. 


Prior to the initiation of the Yahya Project, south-eastern Iran was an archaeologically 


(**) Excavations have been supported by the 96; Ip. «Tepe Yahya 1971 - Mesopotamia and 
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ill-defined and poorly understood area. Only further excavation of different sites, analysis of 
resource utilization and settlement patterns can result in the appreciable understanding the 
area merits. The pioneer work of A. Stein in 1937 laid a foundation for the understand- 
ing of the area which has been recently built upon by J. Caldwell (1967) and B. de Cardi 
(1970) in south-eastern Iran and the Shahr-i Sokhta excavations in Sistan (°°). 


Before summarizing the results of our excavations, it is important to review the meth- 
ods which have characterized our research design. From 1968 to 1971 we had four cam- 
paigns of approximately 11 weeks each. We have excavated a main step trench on the 
south side of the mound of five 10X10 m. squares (A, B, C, D and E), horizontally ex- 
panding the uppermost two (A and B) squares by another 10X10 m. (AW and BW) (fig. 
75). Thus the total exposure of this southern trench represents 700 sq.m. of varying 
depths within different periods (see below). In 1970 we extended our excavation to the 
north sid& of the mound (fig. 76). A second step trench was dug in order to determine the 
extent of horizontal distribution of periods on the mound and to check the stratigraphic 
periodization already established on the south side. This north step trench consists of two 
10X10 m. squares in the middle of the mound (XB and XC) and two 5X10 m. squares 
at opposite ends of the slope (XÀ and XD) — a total of 300 sq.m. of excavated area on the 
north side. Excavation procedures were carefully structured to enable us to establish a 
corpus of stratified material. This corpus would then serve a dual purpose: 1) the recon- 
struction of a cultural sequence of long duration in an unknown area, and 2) placement of 
the surface materials gathered from survey and settlement-pattern analysis in a cultural and 
chronological context. The latter would in turn allow us to suggest patterns of relationship 
between different sites at different periods of time. The materials gathered from  Tepe 
Yahya have allowed us to successfully accomplish this first purpose while research begins 


on the second. 


Our interest in this paper rests in the early periods of occupation at Tepe Yahya. The 
later Periods I-III (1000 B.C.-500 A.D.) have been summarized elsewhere (""). We briefly 
summarize here the results of: 


Period VI — 4500-3800 B.C. 
Period VA-C — 3800-3400 B.C. 
Period IVC — 3400-3000 B.C. 
Period IVB — 3000-2500 B.C. 
Period IVA — c. 2200 B.C. 


(7°) See J.R. CALDWELL, Investigations at Tal- New York, 1970; A. STEIN, Archaeological Recon- 


t-Iblis, (Illinois State Museum, Preliminary Re- naissances in Northwest India and Southeastern 
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Bampur, A Third Millennium Settlement in Persian (37) LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, opp. citt, 1970, 
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Period VI 


The earliest remains of village settlement in south-eastern Iran are known from this 
period. Radiocarbon determinations have dated Period VI to the mid-5th millennium for 
the earliest of its five directly superimposed mud-brick building levels and to the early 4th 
millennium for its latest construction (*). The structures of Period VI-are largely hand- 
formed tauf, with only rare appearances of thumb-impressed bricks so common to Period V. 
The earliest building level provides the architectural template for all later*overlying Period 
VI architecture (fig. 77) The structures appear in a series of small (storage?) rooms, ap- 
proximately 1.5 m. square (fig. 78). To date we have excavated almost twenty of these rooms 
and none of them indicate the presence of doorways, distinguishable activity areas, specialized 
features or function. Fragments of reed matting and timber found on the poorly preserved 
floors provide possible traces of fallen roof. The tools of Period VI include implements made 
ot bone and flint. Hafted bone implements were recovered as well as sickle blades. The 
typical pottery of this period is a coarse, handmade, chaff-tempered ware in the form of bowl: 
and large jars. Though never exceeding 596, there is an increase in the appearance of burn- 
ishing on a red or brown slipped finer chaff-tempered ware within the five levels of Period 
VI. A large circular wall appeared in a limited area in the latest building of Period VI (?"). 
Within the foundation rubble of this wall and in the associated rooms we recovered some 
seventeen sherds of a wholly unknown bichrome ware (fig. 79) (*). This type of ceramic, 
in the shape of small bowls of fine buff with geometric painted designs in black and in red, 
is without parallel. Save for this new type of pottery, Period VI suggests great uniformity 
in both architecture and ceramics. In.one of the small rooms of the earliest period we 
recovered a carved steatite female figurine, 32 cm. in height, resting on top of a cache of 
flint tools and decoratively carved bone (fig. 90) (*). 

Preliminary analysis of the late neolithic economy at Tepe Yahya shows domesticated 
cattle to have been of primary importance, followed by sheep and goat (**). The domesticated 
plants include a variety of cereal grains. In the Soghun, Jiroft and Dolatabad areas, crop 
raising today involves irrigation; dry farming would provide an extremely marginal sub- 
sistence. 


Period V 


Ihe transition to Period V at Tepe Yahya occurs without any break in cultural con- 
tinuity. This is clearly evidenced in architectural, ceramic and lithic remains. There are 


(**) Radiocarbon dates are listed in LAMBERG- KanLovsky, R. Mzapow, «A Unique Female 


KARLOVSKY, Opp. citt., 1970, 1971, 1972. Figurine from Tepe Yahya», Archaeology, 23, 
(3°) See LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, op. cıt., 1970, 1970, 1, pp. 12-17. 

pl. 40, fig. 54 for illustration and discussion. (43) The preliminary analysis of faunal remains 
(4°) Illustrated and discussed in LAMBERG-KAR- from Tepe Yahya was undertaken by D. Perkins 
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quantitative changes, however, with a decrease in the coarse chaff-tempered wares of Period 
VI and an increase in painted wares, principally Black-on-Red and Black-on-Buff (in a 10:1 
ratio) (figs. 87, 88). The ceramics throughout the three building levels of Period VA-C at 
Yahya can be paralleled at some distance to the east and west. Period VC has (less than 596) 
painted Black-on-Red paralleled at Chah Husseini and Iblis, IT, III, while VB has a Black- 
on-Buff (596) parálleled at Bakun and Susa A (figs. 80, 83). The last phase of Period VÀ 
sees an increase in Black-on-Red Wares (fig. 85) with the introduction of bevelled-rim bowls 
(about 8 fragments), undecorated fine orange wares (296) and Black-on-Grey Paint- 
ed Ware (fig. 89). Also seen in greater numbers are an unparalleled bichrome ware 
with black-and-red-painted geometric designs over a buff slip (fig. 86). 

Throughout Period V there is a continuous increase in the utilization of imported re- 
sources unknown from Period VI: obsidian blades (total 14 pieces); turquoise and carnelian 
beads; méther of pearl beads and carved figures; alabaster beads, bracelets and statuary; 
and a variety of flints derived from unknown sources (figs. 91, 93, 94). Steatite, evident 
in Period VI, is continuously used throughout all periods for the production of beads, bowls, 
and later, cylinder seals (fig. 95). Metal tools are first documented in VB in the form of 
simple chisels and pins. They are manufactured by smelting, hot and cold forging of unal- 
loyed arsenical copper ore (**). 

The architecture of Period VC shows continuity with Period VI (fig. 77). Individual 
rooms (2.53.5 m.) with hearth, chimney and storage vessels are articulated with smaller 
rooms of varying size, forming a simple house complex (figs. 81, 82). Over 2596 of the bricks 
are a standardized mold-made size (30X 15X15 cm.) though individual bricks often vary (up 
to 80x15X15 cm.) The economy in Period V evidences the diminished use of domesti- 
cated cattle with an increase in the percentage of sheep and goat (°). 

The greater majority of sites in the settlement distribution around Yahya are of Period 
V. They are small, averaging one hectare, and numerous (as stated above, 27 were located 
around Dolatabad). Following Period V times, the sites are fewer but larger in size. 


Period IV 


Period IVC consists of a single building complex which contains a remarkable associa- 
tion of cultural materials (figs. 102, 103). There is a continuity of the Black-on-Buff Painted 
Wares of Period V (figs. 105, 106), the Black-on-Grey and bevelled-rim bowls (figs. 101, 
107, 108). The characteristic Black-on-Red seems to have disappeared (**) New wares 
include Jemdet Nasr polychrome (fig. 104), club-rim bowls (fig. 109), snakes applied in relief 


(**) Metallurgical analysis on selected materials part of the final reports on Tepe Yahya. 
ot Period V-IV have been undertaken by R. (**) For further illustrations see LAMBERG- 
Tylecote, University of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng- KARLOVSKY, op. cit., 1970, fig. 39 A<. 
land. His complete report will be published as i 
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(fig. 113) and burnished Grey Wares (fig. 110). The latter types were present in very 
scarce quantity in Period VA. The brick size measures 25X25X12 cm. The wall of one 
room had a large, fired drain (fig. 100) through it and a second room contained a water well 
cleared, to date, to a depth of 2 m. The ceramics from Yahya IVC can be paralleled with 
sites in Mesopotamia, the Persian Gulf, Sistan and Baluchistan. Other materials found 
resting on the floor of this building are of great interest. From one room: we have recovered 
six complete Proto-Elamite tablets and eighty-four blank tablets (the latter suggesting their 
local production) (figs. 104, 111, 112) (“*). From the same two rooms several dozen cylin- 
der-sealing impressions, many fragmentary, some complete, have been recovered (figs. 104, 
115-119). A surface find outside this building yielded two cylinder seals of Jemdet Nasr 
type (figs. 104, 120-122). The activities within and functions of this building are indicated 
by the materials recovered and may be interpreted as follows: 1) storage: small rooms 
with large storage jars; 2) record keeping: both blank and written tablets; 3) recgiving and 
shipment of goods: the cylinder-sealing impression of one style and actual seals of another 
style. 

A change in architectural orientation is evident in the building of IVB resting directly 
above the IVC complex. A single room, 2.57.5 m., with small storage rooms containing 
unfired clay bins was uncovered (fig. 125). The pottery is continuous from IVC, with a 
decrease in painted wares and an increase in plain wares (figs. 126-129). Still present are 
the snake relief motif (fig. 113), burnished Grey Wares (fig. 126), Black-on-Grey, and bev- 
elled-rim bowls (fig. 101). A considerable number of solid-footed chalices of Jemdet Nasr 
E.D.I type have been recovered (figs. 104, 114). A single cylinder seal and one early Persian 
Gulf-type seal are also present (**). This IVB complex is sealed by 1.5 m. of fill separated 
by several surfaces but no architecture (fig. 103). From Period IVB, including the lower 
architecture, but principally in the fill above, hundreds of fragments of carved steatite bowls, 
beads and objects were found (figs. 96-99) (*"). The motifs on the bowls can be readily 
paralleled on numerous Mesopotamian sites, from the island of Tarut, Saudi Arabia and from 
the lower levels of Mohenjo-daro (*). Analysis of metal tools of IVB shows them to be of 
alloyed, arsenical and tin bronze (figs. 123, 124) (^^). 

The steatite material at Yahya IVB shows considerable evidence for its local production. 
in the form of incompletely cored vessels, large worked lumps of steatite (“ingots”) and 
broken, incompletely carved vessels (fig. 98). To date we have located four source areas. 
Steatite outctops with evidence of mining have been located within 32 km. of Yahya. With 
evidence for both source availability and local production it is entirely possible that Yahya 


(*) For full illustration see LAMBEXZG-KARLOV- finds from Tarut Island see G. BUuRKHOLDER, 


SKY, op. cit., 1971. < Steatite Carvings from Saudi Arabia», AAs, 
(4°) Illustrated in LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, op. XXXIII, 1971, pp. 306-22; for the stegtite In 
cit., 1971. Mohenjo-daro see J. MARSHALL, Mobenjo-daro and 
(47) Illustrated in LAMBERG-KARLOVSEY, opp. tbe Indus Civilization, London, 1931, II, p. 369, 
citt., 1970, 1971, 1972. pl. CXXI. 
(48) For the illustration of the rich steatite (4°) See note 43. 
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was a centre for steatite manufacture and export (°°). Several objects indicating bead pro- 
duction and the use of boring techniques have also been recovered from IVB. 

On the south side of the mound, IVB is resting beneath a large building, whereas on 
. the northern side there are three superimposed building levels of Period IVA (fig. 134). The 
duration and date of IVA is still undetermined though the last centuries of the 3rd millen- 
nium seem most probable. Ceramics are substantially different. Painted wares consist of 
a new black and red bichrome on a buff orange (less than 196) (fig. 131) while the painted 
ware of IVB and C are wholly absent. One sherd of Kaftari Ware with a typical painted 
bird motif was found in this period. The dominant ware is a plain red or orange, rarely 
slipped, in the shape of open bowls with different firing and tempering techniques than 
those used in the earlier IVB (figs. 132, 133). More than 310 different potter's marks have 
been recorded. There are large rooms, each with a hearth and chimney (fig. 134), Small finds 
are relatively rare, save for a few plain steatite bowl fragments, a decorated plaque with 
architectural façade (fig. 136), a sherd with Harappan sealing (figs. 137, 138), two cylinder 
seals (figs. 121, 122), and the head of a clay figurine, possibly related to this period 
(fig. 135). 

Following Period IVA there is a gap in the Yahya settlement. Occupation reoccurs at 
the site in the early 1st millennium B.C. (°). 


DISTRIBUTION OF TYPES AND PATTERNS OF INTERCHANGE 


On Chart I we have gathered together a list of classes of finds which are significant in 
aligning the material culture of the major sites within Mesopotamia, eastern Iran and the 
Persian Gulf at the end of the 4th millennium B.C. This plotting system will show the 
degree of correlation of these finds between the different areas and may reasonably suggest 
the existence of cultural interaction. 

Polychrome bi-conical jars with nose lugs are found in southern Mesopotamia from 
Uruk IV times through E.D.I ("). This type is also present in northern Mesopotamia at 
the site of Tepe Gawra in Period VIII, as well as in the Diyala Valley at the major sites 
of Tell Asmar and Khafajeh where it is reported through all the Jemdet Nasr levels 
of Sin Temple I-IV (°), W. Nagel considers polychrome bi-conical jars to be one of 


(^) A program of neutron activation is being Nippur from the Middle Uruk to the End of the 
carried out at Brookhaven Laboratories by Dr Babylonian Period (3400-1600 B.C.)», in R.W. 
M. Sayre and P. Kohl The results of many Emrich, Chronologtes in Old World Archaeology, 
samples analyzed from Yahya, Tarut and Meso- Chicago, 1965, pp. 201-14; P. DELoUGAZ, Pottery 
potamia are at present being graphed. The “steati- from the Diyala Region, (Oriental Institute Publi- 
te” from Yahya hes on analysis been shown to cations, LXIII), 1952, pp. 43-45. 
be chlorite. (°?) H. FRANKFORT, S. Lroyp, T. JACOBSEN, 

(°t) J. Humphries is at present preparing his Tbe Gimilsin Temple and the Palace of tbe Rulers 
Ph.D. thesis on materials from the 1st millennium at Tell Asmar, (Oriental Institute Publications, 
at Tepe Yahya. XLIII) Chicago, 1940, pp. 27-42, pls. I-VI. The 

(2) See D. HANSEN, < The Relative Chronology connection is mainly with the Palace of Gimilsin. 
of Mesopotamia, Pt. 2. The Pottery Sequence at 
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the basic pottery shapes of Jemdet Nasr times (“). In the neighbouring Kharun Valley this 
type appears in Susa Ca together with the earliest evidence of Proto-Elamite writing (°). 
J. Perrot informs us that in his recent excavations at Susa, however, bi-conical jars and bev- 
elled-rim bowls appear throughout levels 17-22. The first Proto-Elamite tablets are found 
in level 16 where no bevelled-rim bowls are documented. This differs considerably from 
Tepe Yahya where tablets and bevelled rim bowls are in direct association in the building 
complex of IVC, At Susa bi-conical jars have a duration through period C with geometric 
motifs and a change to naturalistic scenes in Susa D, generally correlated with E.D.I-II. In 
the excavations of Tali Ghazir, similar polychrome biconical jars were found together with 
a fragment of a Proto-Elamite tablet, bevelled-rim bowls and a geometric cylinder seal depict- 
ing linked ovals of Jemdet Nasr type (°°). 

In the light of latest discoveries, Jemdet Nasr seems to have included an area far 
beyond the Mesopotamian flood plain. Recent archaeological research in the Pessian Gulf 
has brought to light the existence of Jemdet Nasr material on the island of Bahrain and 
the Oman peninsula ("). At Bahrain the stratigraphic sequence begins with the earliest 
building of the Barbar temple and the so-called “pre-city I" with the lowest levels of the 
Qal'at al-Bahrain settlement (°*). More specifically, a single sherd of Jemdet Nasr poly- 
chrome bi-conical jar is reported from Barbar I and in larger quantity from the stone burial 
chambers of Hafit in the Buraimi Oasis. There are also indications of a Jemdet Nasr presence 
on the island of Tarut, off the Saudi Arabian coast north-west of Bahrain (°°). At Barbar 
I the most common ceramic class, associated with the Jemdet Nasr sherd, is a plain brick- 
red ware, well fired and grit sand chalk-tempered which also appears in the debris under- 
lying the “City I” levels at Qal‘at al-Bahrain ("). It is mainly characterized by rimless glob- 
ular jars and ovoidal ones with short cylindrical neck, both decorated by horizontal parallel 
ribs. 

Present evidence suggests that a second Mesopotamian-related horizon in the Persian 
Gulf appeared during Jemdet Nasr times. This followed the al “Ubaid settlements in the 
north-eastern province of Saudi Arabia and is recorded on over 60 sites along the coastal 
salt marshes with an inland penetration up to 40 miles. These two periods do not seem 
to overlap in terms of settlement distribution; Jemdet Nasr towns and tombs are found only 
on the islands and on the far distant peninsula of Oman. "The presence of both periods is 


(*) W. NacgL, Dijamdet Nasr-Kuliuren und Oman y, Kumi, 1970, pp. 355-83; P. MORTENSEN, 


fi übdynastische Buntkeramiker, Berlin, 1964, pls. < Om Barbartemplets datering », ibid., pp. 384-98. 

4-10. (55) G. Bran, Looking for Dilmun, New York, 
(5) L. LEBRETON, < The Early Periods at Susa, 1969, pp. 360-62. 

Mesopotamian Relations », Irag, XIX, 1957, Pt. 2, (59) Personal communication of K. Frifelt. The 

pp. 104-105. major indication is given by a single bi-conical 
(^) J. CALDWELL, «Ghazir, Tell-i», Real- jar of gray, chalk-tempered ware. 

lexikon der Assyriologie und vorderasiatischen Ar- (9) MORTENSEN, op. cit; Busy, op. cit. 

cbáologie, Berlin, 1968, pp. 348-56. p. 139. 


(7) K. FnrrzEt,T, «Jamdat Nasr fund fra 
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suggested only on the island of Tarut at the unexcavated mound at the local “women's 
bath” (°). 

At Tepe Yahya, polychrome bi-conical jars with nose lugs are attested for the first time 
In Period IVC in the form of two large, intact storage jars (fig. 104 A, B). There were also 
a number of polychrome sherds representing less than 196 of the total pottery found 
(fig. 106). 

This type of vessel does not seem to be present further east. At Shahr-i Sokhta I, how- 
ever, there are bi-conical jars, made of Buff Ware, which include the familiar attributes of 
nose lugs and everted rim on short cylindrical neck (figs. 139, 140). It is a type exclusively 
characteristic of Period I, disappearing completely later in the sequence. It is important to 
note that at Shahr-i Sokhta I these distinctive features of Jemdet Nasr pottery are found in 
strict association with other sherds bearing painted motifs of southern Turkmenian tradition, 
thus providing a positive link between southern Turkmenia and Mesopotamia. 

Apart from the polychrome bi-conical jars, other characteristic types of pottery share 
a similar geographical distribution in Jemdet Nasr times: bevelled-rim bowls, solid-footed 
conical goblets and, to a more limited extent, knobbed ware types. In Mesopotamia the 
typical bevelled-rim bowl first appears at Uruk in Period IIIC (E-an-na XII); in contem- 
porary levels of Sin Temple I-II at Khafajeh (°?) as well as in the Nippur sequence in levels 
XI-XII (“). This type of vessel seems to be slightly earlier at Susa (“). The limited pub- 
ished evidence from th= major protoliterate site of Choga Mish, tends to confirm a chrono- 
logical priority for Khuzistan over Mesopotamia for this specific type of vessel (7). At Tal-i 
Ghazir bevelled-rim bowls are reported prior to the Proto-Elamite period (*). Their ap 
pearance precedes Proto-Elamite IVC at Yahya as well, being first noted in Period VA (fig. 
84) ("). The Yahya- and Susa-type bevelled-rim bowls are of smaller diameter and somewhat 
taller than their later Mesopotamian counterparts. The classic Mesopotamian type is widely 
diffused in Jemdet Nasr times; they are reported from numerous sites on the Iranian Plateau: 
Susa Ca-c, Godin Tepe V, Sialk IV, Choga Mish, Iblis VI and Yahya IVC (°). None are re- 
ported from the Persian Gulf nor from the Iranian Plateau north of Sialk or east of Yahya. 
Thus, the distributional pattern of this type roughly corresponds to the Zagros chain of south- 


(°) BIBBY, op. cit, pp. 369-72. (*) See P.P. DELoucaz, H.J. KANTOR, < The 
(€) HANSEN, op. cit. Fourth Season of Excavations at Chogha Mich in 
(°>) HANSEN, op. cit. Khuzestan (1969-1970). Preliminary Report », 


(**) An earlier type of bevelled-rim bowl Bastan Chenasi va Honar-e Iran, VIII, 1971, pp. 
which appears at Yahya, Susa and Tali Ghazir is 36423. 


smaller but taller than the classic Mesopotamian ($95) CALDWELL, op. cit, 1968. 
type. This observation has been made independ- (*7) See LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, KoHL, op. cit. 
ently by CALDWELL, op. cit, 1968; RH. DYSON, (**) For general review see RH. Dyson, 


Jr, Excavation on the Acropolis of Susa and Prob- « Problems in the Relative Chronology of Iran, 
lems of Susa A, B, C, unpublished Ph.D. thesis, 6000-2000 B.C.», in ERIC, op. cit; and T.C. 
Harvard, 1968 and by C.C. LaMnERG-KORLOVSKY, Younes, Jr, Excavations at Godin Tepe, (Occa- 
P. Kom, «The Early Bronze Age as Seen from stonal Papers of the Royal Ontario Museum, XVII), 
Tepe Yahya y. Expedition, XIII, 3-4, 1971, pp. 1969, pp. 6-10. 

14-21. 
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western Iran — a more restricted area than that for the contemporary polychrome bi-conical 
jars. I 

Conical solid-footed goblets appear in the E-an-na sequence at Uruk IV and level XII 
of Nippur (°). In the Diyala Valley this type is more closely related to E.D.1 (7°), Outside 
Mesopotamia they appear at Susa C, Yahya IVC/B and possibly also at Barbar Í on the 
island of Bahrain (°). 

The distributional picture of knobbed ware is far less certain. Small round- shaped jars 
with applied knobs or studs are characteristic in the Diyala Valley ot E.D.ILIII and even 
later (?). P. Delougaz emphasized the connections between this type of pottery in Mesopo- 
tamia and similar vessels at Mohenjo-daro (^). This parallel has been presented as a major 
correlation linking Mesopotamia with the Indus Valley in the middle of the 5rd millennium, 
mainly during E.D.III (™). Five sherds of indisputable knobbed ware have recently been 
discovered at Yahya in a reliable stratigraphic context of Period IVC associated evith poly- 
chrome bi-conical jars and solid-footed conical goblets (figs. 89, 108, 114). This. association 
is indirectly confirmed by a single vessel of knobbed ware found at Sialk IV ina Proto- 
Elamite context ("). The archaeological evidence for this class of pottery is still far too 
uneven to provide a useful date or a significant correlation. There is little evidence for 
knobbed ware on contemporary sites of the eastern Iranian Plateau and southern Turkmenia. 
The one find of this type is reported from T.J. Arne’s excavation at Shah Tepe on the Gurgan 
Plain ('°). However, at Shahr-i Sokhta Learly II, a few bull vases have been found (fig. 
141), a kind of vessels related to well-known similar examples found at Khatajeh, Sin Tem- 
ple IV-V (7). 

The pottery of the southern Iranian Plateau and the northern shores of the Arabian 
coast exhibit strong cultural relations with Mesopotamia during Jemdet Nasr times. The 
discovery of 51 cylinder sealings on the floor of the Yahya IVC building confirms this 
remarkable degree of cultural integration. The sealings are of two basic types: 1) depicting 
naturalistic scenes which include cattle, bezoar and lions, often portrayed in a stylized land- 
scape (figs. 115, 116); 2) simple and complex geometric patterns (figs. 117, 118). Both of 
these types are found in direct association on the floors of the rooms. The first type is 
readily paralleled at Susa C ("*), the latter in Sin Temple IV at Khafajeh (°). Just as strik- 
ing in their direct parallels are two glazed steatite cylinder seals from n IVC (and as- 
sociated sealings; figs. 104 E, 120) with Sin Temple IV (^). 


(°°) See HANSEN, op cit. Kasban, Paris, 1938, I, pl. XXVII, 6. 

(7°) See DeLoucaz, op. cit, pp. 56-58. (™) T.J. Apne, Excavations at Shab Tepe, 

(71) See MORTENSEN, op. cit., fig. 2. Iran, Stockholm, 1945, figs. 167, 168. 

(3) DELouGaz, op. cit., p. 102. (11) DELOUGAZ, op. cit, pp. 43-44, pls. 25-26. 

(™) EJ.H. Macxar, Further Excavations at (18) LEBRETON, op. cit., pl. XXV. 
Mobenjo-daro, New Delhi, 1937, IT, pl. LXVI, (19) H. FmagxronT, Stratified Cylinder Seals 
54. from the Diyala Region, (Oriental Institute Publi- 

(™) DzLougaz, op. cit. p. 188. cations, LXXII), Chicago, 1955, pl. 17. 

(13) R. GumasuMAN, Fouilles de Sialk, près de (*o) Ibid., pls. 14:121, 16:150. 
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The incontestable evidence for connections between the greater Mesopotamian flood 
plain and the eastern Iranian Plateau is strengthened by the association of ten Proto-Elamite 
tablets at Tepe Yahya IVC. This discovery marks the easternmost extension of proto- 
literate tablets. Identical tablets have been found in Susa Cb, Sialk IV and Tali Ghazir with 
the same associations recorded at Yahya IVC: polychrome bi-conical jars, solid-footed coni- 
cal goblets, bevelled-rim bowls, naturalistic and geometric-decorated seals (fig. 104). There is 
no reason to assume that Yahya IVC and contemporary sites of the Arabian peninsula were 
provincial dependencies or epigons of Mesopotamia. The nature of basic continuity from 
Yahya V to IVC and the existence of a remarkable al “Ubaid horizon along the northern 
Arabian coast provide evidence of a multi-directional cultural influence ('*). The developing 
cultural uniformity evident all over the south-western plateau and the Persian Gulf from 
Godin Tepe to Yahya and Oman is to be seen as the result of an increasing cultural interac- 
tion over g large territory between areas previously less well integrated (map 1). 

A similar picture is emerging from southern Turkmenia and the north-eastern Iranian 
Plateau. The Shahr-i Sokhta I horizon has its most significant connections with the late 
Namazga III Culture on the TedZen Delta and with Mundigak III. On the basis of pottery 
taxonomy the degree of cultural integration in this wide area (southern Turkmenia, Sistan, 
the Hilmand and Quetta Valleys) seems equal to that reported for the contemporary Jemdet 
Nasr sphere. Chess-board stepped-triangle patterns painted on Buff Ware, together with 
certain distinctive shapes (hemispherical bowls, oval jars) and clay, bent-body anthropomor- 
phic figurines are some of the most striking features shared over this wide area (figs. 7-11). 
However, there are also pottery types in the Hilmand and Quetta Valleys which are in as- 
sociation with Namazga III ceramics but are completely alien to the Turkmenian tradition; 
most particularly, the Black /Red-on-Grey Wares discussed in detail below. 

The distribution of southern Turkmenian materials in the Hilmand Valley outlines the 
existence of another large interaction sphere over the north-eastern plateau of Iran quite 
distinct from the Jemdet Nasr interaction area. The only concrete parallels linking the two 
interaction spheres are three cylinder sealings from Shahr-i Sokhta I and a fragmentary 
steatite cylinder seal from the surface (figs. 16-18). Although the three sealings have no exact 
Jemdet Nasr comparisons (**), the cylindrical seal with hatch-edged triangles is readily 
paralleled at the Sin Temple IV at Khafajeh (°). 

It will be observed that Chart II introduces a different set of geographical areas and 
sites and eliminates some from Chart I. The analysis of cultural remains between the geo- 
graphical areas, i.e. Turkmenistan and Mesopotamia, and the areas listed on Chart II suggest 
a decrease in the earlier expansive integration over large areas, an increase in regional inte- 
gration, and a quantitative decrease in the number of different types connecting each area. 


(**) G. BuzxuorpEgR, M. GOLDING, < A Surface Eastern Seals in the Ashmolean Museum, I. Cylin- 
Survey of the Ubaid Sites in the Eastern Province der Seals, Oxford, 1966, pp. 134-36. 
of Saudi Arabia», AAs, XXXIII, 1971, pp. 294 f. (**) FRANKFORT, op. cit, pls. 12:99-102, 13: 
(summary). 111, 114, 14:117-30, 15:131-42, 42:442, 448. 
(°?) B. BUCHANAN, Catalogue of Ancient Near 
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Evidence for communication between different areas is now based on specialized materials 
and resources. The elimination of Mesopotamia and Turkmenistan on Chart II reflects the 
absence of a clear picture for these areas. 

Within Mesopotamia the Early Dynastic Period is still relatively unexplored and lacks 
coherent archaeological understanding. During this time it appears that a considerable reg- 
ionalization took place. A distinctive segregation of culture areas in the Diyala, southern 
Mesopotamia, Khuzistan and Akkad can be isolated. It has been argued that this is a reflec- 
tion of the rise of the city-state in the case of Mesopotamia (“). The nature and degree of 
regional and inter-regional interaction at this time will be dealt with later in this paper. 

Soviet archaeologists argue that a nucleation of settlement took place in Turkmenia fol- 
lowing the abandonment of the TedZen Delta in terminal Namazga III times at the sites of 
Altyn Tepe, Namazga Tepe and upstream on the TedXen River at Hapuz Tepe (=). The 
Namazga IV Period is best represented at Hapuz and Ulug Tepe though a less clear under- . 
standing exists than for the preceding Namazga Ill. 

The materials selected in Chart II depend on the sequences established at Shahr-i 
Sokhta and Tepe Yahya. Both sites, in fact, represent the best detailea sequence of stratified 
materials available within their respective areas. We will first correlate these two sites, the 
extent and degree of their interrelations and proceed from there to correlate them individ- 
ually with other geographical areas. 

Although there are generalized similarities in the technological, metallurgical, ceramic, 
architectural and lithic industries, we will concentrate on specific items that directly link the 
sites. The periods involved are Shahr-i Sokhta II-IV and Yahya IVB. 

One of the major types of ceramic uniting Shahr-i Sokhta and Yahya is a painted Black- 
on-Grey Ware (figs. 143-146). This type of pottery is, in fact, a horizon style for the en- 
tirety of the north-east Iranian-Baluchistan interaction sphere. A detailed description fol- 
lows: 

1) a reduced grey ware; 

2) evenly fired at temperatures between 900-1100° C.; 

3) sand-tempered with homogeneous texture; 

4) hardness ranging from 3-4 on the Mohs scale, one of the hardest potteries pro- 
duced in south-western Asia in the 3rd millennium; 

5) smooth surface, rarely polished or shaved (when shaving is evident the marks 
are identically produced over the wide area of its distribution: Quetta, Shahr-i 
Sokhta and Yahya); 

6) thickness range from 3 to 6 mm.; 


(4) R. McC. ApnaMs, The Evolution of Urban niki epohi bronzy >, KSIA, XCVIII, 1964, pp. 
Society, Chicago, 1966, pp. 79-169. 60-5. 
(*) V.I. SaRIANIDI, < Hapuz-depe kak pamjat- 
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7) shapes dominantly restricted to open bowls and small carinated bi-conical jars 
(vessels with a volume exceeding 16 c.c. are extremely rare; 

8) painted motifs applied on the outer rim except on interior of vessel when combs 
or curvilinear swastikas dominate; 

2) paint ranges fiom a dark red to black on grey. There is evidence that the dark 
red on grey is an earlier variant at Shahr-i Sokhta and Yahya. 


Painted, geometric, horizontal bands, restricted to the upper half of the vessel, are the 
. most common motif on tbe bi-conical jars. This type was first recognized by W.A. Fairser- 
vis, Jr as Faiz Mohammed Grey Ware in the Quetta Valley of Pakistan and later more gen- 
erally defined as Faiz Mohammed Painted Ware (**). 

The remarkably wide distribution of this pottery with similar painted motifs has not 
been fullyeappreciated (map 4). Stein recorded the presence of this type on both site surfaces 
and in his excavations at Bampur, Khurab, Damin and Shah-i Tump (™). Fairservis has 
noted Black-on-Grey Wares in the Quetta Valley (Period Damb-Sadaat II /111), on the major 
sites of the Zhob and Loralei Valleys of north Baluchistan and in Afghan Baluchistan (*). 
Its presence is reported from the surface sites clustered around the Rud-i Biyaban area in 
Sistan. The stratigraphic excavations at Shahr-i Sokhta and Yahya place this Black-on-Grey 
Ware in an associated context. At Shahr-i Sokhta it first appears in Period I and becomes 
increasingly common in II/III. Its distribution along the Hilmand River is confirmed in 
the Mundigak IILIV, levels. First appearing in Yahya VA it becomes more common in 
IVC and early IVB (fig. 107). It is known at sites immediately east of Yahya in the Jiroft. 
B. de Cardi, in recent excavations at Bampur reports Black-on-Grey Wares dominantly in 
Period IV-V ("). Beyond the borders of present-day Iran, it has been recorded in Oman at 
Umm an-Nar on the coast and inland, in the Buraimi Oasis graves and settlement (°°), Al- 
though recorded from the Surab region, its distribution in eastern Baluchistan is generally 
not definable. We note that not a single sherd of this distinctive and widely distributed 
ware is known from the Indus; Mesopotamia or southern Turkmenia. Its distribution defines 
it as a horizon style within a single interaction sphere (map 4). At Shahr-i Sokhta and Yahya 
the earliest appearance of this type is characterized by dark red paint (incompletely fired) 
though in later times both dark red paint and evidence of poor firing disappear. These two 
stages of development in technology and/or style are duplicated in the Faiz Mohammed Grey 
Ware of Damb Sadaat II/III in association with Quetta and Namazga III patterns. 


(5) W.A. FarsmnvIS, Jr, Archaeological Sur- ^ Millennium B.C.», EW, XX, 1970, pp. 9 f. 


veys in the Zbob and Loralai Districts, West Pakis- (**) FAIRSERVIS, op. cit, 1959, pp. 357-58. 
tan, (Anthropological Papers of the American (°?) De Carpi, op. cıt, pp. 297-300. 
Museum of Natural History, 48), New York, (°°) K. FRrrFELT, < Excavations in Abu Dhabi 
1959, pp. 373-75. (Oman) >, AAs, XXXIII, 1971, pp. 296-99; K. 
(°T) See STEIN, op cit, 1937; and more re- THORVILDSEN, < Burial Cairns on Umm an-Nar », 


cently, M. Tosi, < A Tomb from Dàmin and the Kuml, 1962, pp. 191-206. 
Problem of the Bampür Sequence in the Third 
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Although the Black-on-Grey Wares provide an incontestable ceramic parallel between 
Shahr-i Sokhta II-III and Yahya IVB, it is equally important to report the considerable num- 
ber of types which are mutually exclusive at the two sites. In Period IV at Yahya, ap- 
proximately 1096 of the ceramic inventory consists of a painted Black-on-Red (fig. 127). 
This type of pottery has a local distribution in the Jiroft and Dolatabad areas. In the form 
of large globular jars, the upper half decorated in geometric and curvilinear motifs, the ware 
is a coarse to medium grit with a red-slipped or plain orange-red surface. The designs in- , 
clude meandering black lines which terminate in snake heads and plain geometric lozenges 
between horizontal bands (fig. 127). 

A second pottery type at Yahya which does not have parallels at Shahr-i Sokhta is a plain 
buff to orange ware with appliqued motifs (fig. 113). The applique is both meandering and 
parallel geometric lines terminating, again, in snake heads. The shape is usually in the form 
of large storage jars. Parallels for this pottery occur at the settlement sites of the Buraimi 
Qal'at al-Bahrain and Umm an-Nar, Anjira IV, in Susa D levels-and at Mundigak IV (°°). 

Painted snakes on ceramics are also present at Yahya IVB. At Sialk, on the central 
Iranian Plateau, multiple snakes painted on large cylindrical beakers appear as early as 
Period III,, The importance of this widely distributed motif is underscored by the dis- 
covery of a silver beaker at Fullol in south-western Badakhshan. The snake motifs are de- 
picted with triangular heads, incised eyes and checkered or parallel lines incised on the body. 
The snakes at Anjira IV are identical to those of contemporary Yahya IVB in placement on 
the vessel and style (°). | 

At Yahya IVB Burnished Grey Ware continues from Period IVC. Pedestal chalices and 
open bowls are characteristic shapes (figs. 108, 129, 130). The pedestal chalices appear in 
a buff, red-slipped smooth ware as well as the Black-on-Grey. The Burnished Grey Wares 
and pedestal chalices are readily paralleled at Bampur IV-VI. At Yahya the Burnished Grey 
Wares represent less than 196 of the total ceramic assemblage. 

J. Perrot reports a limited quantity of streak-burnished Grey Ware from Susa A times. 
There are no parallels at Shahr-i Sokhta for the Burnished Grey Ware (fig. 110), applique 
ware (fig. 113), comb-incised ware (fig. 128) or footed plates (lids?). Almost all of these 
can be paralleled at Bampur, however. It would appear that Yahya pottery represents an 
intensification of a local production tradition. Only limited types have parallels in the Persian 
Gulf (applique) or Sistan (Black-on-Grey). 

Though the ceramics seem to be poor indicators of distant communication patterns, the 
seals, steatite, etc. from Yahya indeed suggest exploitation of specific resources which tie the 
areas together. | 


The general evidence from the pottery collections at Shahri Sokhta II/III indicates 


(**) CASAL, op. cut., fig. 73; see also note 92. West Pakistan - The Prehistoric Sequence in the 
(*3) See FarrELT, op. cit., 1970, fig. 7; B. DE Surab Region », PkA, II, 1965, pl. VIII, 3-7; Lz 
Carpi, « Excavations and Reconnaissance in Kalat, BRETON, Op. cit. 
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that the majority of Black-on-Buff shapes and designs are not paralleled with types from 
Yahya IVB. The most common shape of this Black-on-Buff Ware is a pear-shaped vessel, 
some 8-10 cm. in height, decorated with geometric or stylized goats on the upper cone (fig. 21). 
It is most common in Period II but also appears in Periods III and IV. There are related 
types at Mundigak IV, ("). This common type at Shahr-i Sokhta would appear to have its 
greatest distribution in the Hilmand Valley. The only incontestably related specimens are 
from Bampur III-IV (**). The concentration of this common type in the Hilmand Valley 
and its near absence beyond this area, points again to a ceramic intensification and the devel- 
opment of a local ceramic tradition. This parallels the situation at Yahya and forms part 
of the nexus of our model of cultural development (see below). 

The same limited distribution of these pear-shaped beakers is consistent with the 
equally limited distribution of the ogival, ovoidal jars and small, bi-conical jars with expanded 
rim above, cylindrical neck (fig. 25). 

The evidence for strict correlations between Shahri Sokhta II /III and Mundigak 
IV ,, can be confirmed in the presence of an important “brandy cup” shape characteristic of 
Mundigak IV. Though relatively common at Mundigak IV there are no more than twelve 
such sherds found at Shahr-i Sokhta (figs. 26, 27). 


On a recent survey along the coast of Iranian Baluchistan, W. Fitz, Jr discovered a 
copper-bronze stamp seal on the surface of a cairn burial (fig. 1). The seal is the shape 


Fig. 1 - Saidich Cairn Burial. Copper-bronze 

stamp seal from cairn burial. Seal was found 

on surface of the cairn between rocks where 

several sherds of Black-on-Gray Ware were also 
found. 





of a scorpion. Several Black-on-Grey sherds were found around the cairn, of a type previ- 
ously discussed. The cairn is located near the village of Saidich, an area reported by Stein 
to contain several cairns (see note 36). This type of copper-bronze stamp seal has a wide 
distribution; examples are reported from Namazga Tepe, Shahri Solhta, Deh Morasi 
Ghundai, Bampur, etc. 

Yahya IVB, as previously described, consists of a single building level with numerous 
floors and surfaces (the latter without architecture) and a metre and a half of deposit above 
the lowest IVB building level (fig. 103). Some ceramic types from Shahri Sokhta show 


(°) Dx CARDI, op. cit, 1970, fig. 29, n. 305. (**) De Canpr, op. cit, 1970, fig. 43:438-69. 
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Map 5 - The distribution of settlements in Iranian Sistan during the 3rd millennium B.C. 





Fig. 2 - Shahri Sokhta. A close view of the surface of the site in the eastern residential area. The 


thick coat of sherds covers the whole of the soil protecting the buried ruins from further aeolic ero- 
sion (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 8238/12). 
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Fig. 4 - The distribution of settlements in southern Turkmenia during Period Namazga II (c. 3500-3000 
B.C.). Note the concentration of sites in the east, around the ancient delta of the Tedžen. 
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Fig. 5 - The distribution of settlements in southern Turkmenia during Period Namazga III (c. 3000-2800 
B.C.). Few scattered sites remain settled, while a large population nucleates at Hapuz and Altyn Tepe in 
the south. 
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Fig. 6 - Decorative painted patterns used on pottery of Period Namazga III (from SARIANIDI, 1965). 
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Figs. 9-11 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period I. Fragmentary vessels related to Namazga III Turkmenian ware (Neg. nos. 
Dep. CS. 8567/3; 8587/4; 8475/7). 











Fig. 12 - Comparative charts of pottery types from southern Turkmenian and Shahr-i Sokhta wares. Over 40% of 
Shahri Sokhta pottery in Period I has direct parallels in the Tedzen Delta during the settlement of the late 
Geoksjur farmers. 








Fig. 13 - Comparative charts of pottery types from southern Turkmenian and Shahr-i Sokhta wares. Over 40% ot 
Shahri Sokhta pottery in Period I has direct parallels in the Tedzen Delta during the settlement of the late 
Geoksjur farmers. 
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- Comparatiye chart showing connections between pottery of Mundigak III and the Geoksjur Culture (from 


SARIANIDI, 1965) 





Fig. 15 


- The connections of the material cultures of Geoksjur and the Quetta Valley during Period Damb Sadaat II-III 
(from Masson, 1964). 
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Figs. 22-23 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period 
II. Fragmentary bowls with coarse 


painted decorations (Neg. nos. Dep. 
CGS: 7925/7; 7925/9). 








Fig. 24 - Shahri Sokhta. Period II. Small bi- Fig. 25 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period II. Small bi- 
conical jar with tubular spout (Neg. no. Dep. CS. conical jar with cylindrical neck: another charac- 
8308/2). teristic type, strictly limited to this period (Neg. 


no. Dep. CS. 7505/6). 
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Figs. 26-27 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period II. Globular beakers, “Brandy cups". This type, although still 
rare in Sistan, connects Shahri Sokhta with Mundigak IV, (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. 8273/4; 8472/6). 





Fig. 29 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period II. A clay figurine 


Fig. 28 - Shahri Sokhta. Period II. Fragment of a representing a feline (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 8364/3). 


female figurine of northern Baluchistan type. The piece 
exhibits also some interesting proto-Indian characteristics 


(Neg. no. Dep. CS. 8490/1). 


Fig. 30 - Shahri Sokhta. Period II. Small female figurine with marked pregnancy 

and steatopygitous characteristics. These features can place the specimen in the 

Turkmenian tradition of the late 4th-early 3rd millennium B.C. (Neg. no. Dep. 
CS. 9287/4). 
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Fig. 31 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period II. A close view of a small clay figurine representing 
a bull. Two linear signs are engraved on the shoulder (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 8421/8). 
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Figs. 32-40 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period II. Steatite stamp-seals. This type is exclusively found in Period II, 
when steatite appears to have been most diffused (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. 8390/6; 7026/4; 8623/5; 8392/8; 9241/4; 
9241/5; 7031/6; 7028/1; 7031/4). 


41-43 








44-46 
47-49 
Figs. 41-49 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Periods II-III. Bronze stamp-seals. These are much more elaborate in style 
and have remarkable connections with southern Turkmenia (Period Namazga IV-V) as well as with south- 
eastern Iran (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. 7035/4; 9218/4; 9218/6; 9216/8; 7034/4; 7216/4; 9218/2; 8321/8; 7034/6). 
lig. JT ` aair à warm — 


introduction of new shapes and tempers does not imply a change in the basic cultural background uweg. uv. 


Dep. CS. 1120/5). 





Figs. 55-58 - Rud-i Biyaban (fig. 55) and Shahri Sokhta (figs. 56-58). Period III. 
of decline in painted decoration (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. 9210/1; 9207/3; 8606/1; 6987/2). 


Pottery types as evidence 





Fig. 59 - Shahri Sokhta. Period IV. A pile of Fig. 60 - Shahri Sokhta. Period IV. A cylindrical 
crushed pottery on floor of room CLII, in the south- cup with everted rim. Burnished Gray Ware (Neg. 
ern wing of the Burnt Building (Neg. no. Dep. CS. no. Dep. CS. 8586/7). 

8668/2). 





- Shahr-i Sokhta. Period IV. Ovoidal beaker 


Fig. 61 - Shahri Sokhta. Period IV. Small beaker. lig. 62 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. 8341/5). 


The elegance of profile shows the improved tech- 
nique in shape-making (Neg. no. Dep. C$. 8341/5). 
































Fig. 63 - Shahri Sokhta. Period IV. Pottery shapes (scale 1:3). 
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Fig. 65 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period IV. Applique 
Black-on-Red Ware. The type is very frequent in 
south-eastern Iran (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 9539/19). 





Fig. 67 - Shahri Sokhta. Period IV. Fragment of a 
painted pottery dish (Neg. no. Dep. CS R 8279/9). 





Fig. 66 - Damin. Large bowl of Black-on-Red ap- 

plique Ware found in inhumation grave. This vessel 

has close connections with the sherd found at Shahr- 

i Sokhta illustrated in fig. 65 (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
8681/4). 





Fig. 68 - Mundigak. Period IV;. Pottery dish. The 
painted motive can be identified with the sherd from 
Shahri Sokhta, fig. 67 (from CASAL, 1961). 





Fig. 69 - Shahri Sokhta. Period II. General view of House of Pit, seen from east (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 9373/2). 
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Shahr-i 


Sokhta. 





Period IV. Small square courtyard adjoining the Burnt Building on the eastern 
sid: (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 8658/2). 


Lar" 


Fig, 73 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period IV. 

Flight of rooms in central compound 

of Burnt Building (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 
8660/6). 





Fig. 74 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period IV. 
Foundations of Burnt Building cut 
into layers and walls of Period III 


(Neg. no. Dep. CS. 9359/10). 
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Fig. 77 - Tepe Yahya. Period VI. View from the north of bottommost structures of Period VI and 
later overlying rooms of Period VI in the foreground. Note thumb-impressed bricks in the middle of the 
photograph. North step trench. 





Fig. 78 - Tepe Yahya. Period VI. View from the south of the architectural complex of 17 rooms, each 
approximately 1.5 m. square. North step trench. 
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Period VA. Black-on-Red Waare. 
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Fig. 8/ - lepe Yahya. Period VB. Black-on-Red storage Jar associated with fig. 87. Note repair holes. 
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Fig. 88 - Tepe Yahya. Period VB. Black-on-Red Ware vessel associated with 
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Fig. 91 - Tepe Yahya. Period VB. Limestcne head of a ram. Fig. 92 - Tepe Yahya. Period VB. Unfired clay per- 
torated and incised disc. Evidence of red colouring 


still evident in the incised area. 





Fig. 93 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVB: serpentine disc with circular Fig. 94 - Tepe Yahya. Period VB. Perforated and incised 
concave drill holes (upper left); Period VA: translucent green jasper (?) lapis lazuli bead. 


compartmented button-back seal; Period VA: alabaster ring and jar 





Pie. 95 Tepe Yahya. Period IVC; steatite bowl on far left: all other bowls are from Period V 





Fie. 96 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVB. Undecorated fragments ol steatite vessels. 


Fig. 97 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVB. Steatite incised vessels and beads. Upper row, last on left: unfinished 
jar; second row, third from left: incised Grey Ware; last row, first on left: wheel (2), fourth from left: two 
surface beads and unfinished, button-back stamp seal. 


Tepe Yahya. Period IVB. Incompletely finished steatite objects; upper left is an unfinished bowl. 
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Fig. 99 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVB. A-J: incised motifs on steatite vessels; L: button-back steatite stamp 
seal; M: incised dog (?) on base of steatite vessel; W: animal (feline ?) head; remainder are steatite 
beads and small vessels without decoration. 
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Fig. 100 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Fired clay drain in Period IVC building, see fig. 102. Bricks in 


building are all unfired, holes in brick are from animal burrowings. South step trench. 
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Fig. 102 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Plan of Period IVC building with provenience of tablets, sealings, and Jemdet 
Nasr ceramics. Note also the location of the fired drain and the well. 
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Fig. 103 - Tepe Yahya. Stratigraphic section of 20 m. wide exposure of Period IV. Note divisions of Period IV A, B and C. 
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Fig. 104 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Jemdet Nasr-related materials: A: plum slipped, Black-on-Buff storage vessel (reduced 


V2); B: biconical, reserve slipped, nose lugs; C: solid footed goblets; D: bevelled-rim bowls; E: Jemdet Nasr seals; F: 
naturalistic sealings; G: Proto-Elamite tablets. 





Fig. 107 - Tepe Yahya. Upper left: 


orange slipped jar, 


Period 


VA; 


Black-on-Gray jar, Pe. 


upper right: 


riod IVC; lower row from left: Black-on-Orange-slip chalice, Black-on-Gray ware bowl, both of Period IVC. 
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Fig. 108 - Tepe Yahya. 
Upper left: 


pedestal 


incised, 
bowl; right: 
lower left: 


chalice: ware. 


Fig. 109 - Tepe Yahya. 


Period IVC, B. 


Plain 


Red-and-Bufl 
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110 - Tepe Yahya. 
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Fig. 111 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Unfired, Proto-Elamite tablets from floor of IVC building; see fig. 102. 


Fig. 112 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Unfired, Proto-Elamite tablets depicted in fig. 111 (above); also 


s 
t 


tig. 102 for their location in the building. 








Fie. 113 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC, B. Snakes applied in relief and incised. Upper two rows of Period 


IVB, lower row ot IVC. 





Fig. 114 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Upper row: handies and spout for “teapot”-shaped vessels; lower row: 


P ta LI + 
solid-foote OODIETS and spouts 


Yahya. Period IVC. Clay cylinder sealings from floor of IVC bauildings; see fig. 102 for 
their location in the building. 


116 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Clay cylinder sealings from floor of IVC buildings; see fig. 102 for 


their location in building. 








Fig. 117 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Upper row: "glazed" steatite cylinder seal and impression (broken In 
mid-length); see fie. 102 for its location in building; /ower row: three cylinder sealings found in association 


vith above seal. 





Fig. 118 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Clav cvlinder sealings from floor of IVC building. 


Tepe Yahya. Period IVC: three implements oz left. Period IVB: implements on 


right. All of copper bronze. 


Fig. 124 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVC. Copper-bronze disc and three copper-bronze pins. 








Fig. 125 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVB. View of earliest architecture of this period. South step trench. Floor of this 

building is evident in the section of fig. 103 as B-BW TT 4-6 room 2. Note two kilns in the foreground and 

unfired clay storage bins to the left of the room. In upper right part of photograph the walls of IVC are visible 
directly beneath the architecture of IVB. See section in fig. 103. 
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Fig. 128 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVB. Comb-incised and perforated wares. 





Fig. 129 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVB. Red slipped and gray burnished pedestal bowls, note raised snake on 
base of pedestal stand on upper left. Large central pedestal stand is hollow and red slipped. 





Fig. 130 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVB. Burnished Gray Wares. 





Fig. 131 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVA. The sherds on the far left of each row are Black and Orange 
-on-Buff, remainder Black-on-Buff. 





Fig. 132 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVA. Plain buff, orange, and red slip wares with potter’s (?) marks. 





Fig. 133 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVA. Plain buff wares with potter's (?) marks. 





Fig. 134 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVA. View of hearth and chimney Fig. 135 - Tepe Yahya. Period (?). Terracotta 
in latest construction of IVA architecture. head of Namazga V type found in Period II 
context at Tepe Yahya. 
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Fig. 136 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVA. Steatite plaque, broken on left side. Representation of an archi- 
tectural facade. 





‘ig. 137 - Tepe Yahya. Period IVA. Plain orange-buff sherd broken in antiquity. Partial impression 
of Harappan-type seal. 
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Fig. 138 - Harappa. Tiny seals from the early levels. These are the types most closely related to the 
sealing found at Yahya IVA (from Vars, 1940). 





Figs. 139-140 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period I. Bi-conical jar with nose lugs: a type reminiscent of the similar Jemdet 
Nasr jars from Mesopotamia and southern Iran (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 9725/6; 9181/7). 





Fig. 141 - Shahri Sokhta. Period II, early. Theriomorphic vase (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 8602/9). 





Fig. 142 - Tepe Rud- Biyaban 2. Pottery kiln of downdraught type. The heat was produced in 
the foreground and moved towards the central pillar by two chimneys (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 8789/16 A). 
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Figs. 143-146 - Shahri Sokhta. Periods 
Black-on-Gray Ware (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. 
8475/4; 6989/3; 6985/4). 
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"ies, 147-150 - Shahr-i Sokhta. Period IV. Incised Gray Ware (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. 8561/7; 9212/8; 8589/7; 8559/3). 
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Fig. 151 - Bampur. Periods V-VI. Incised Gray Ware. The connections with the Sistan products are evident in the 
shapes and the engraved motives (from De Carpr, 1970) 
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connections with Period IVB at Yahya. At Shahr-i Sokhta however, there is a break in the 
ceramic tradition with the first appearance of a Black-and-Red-orange Burnished Ware simi- 
lar to that of Bampur IV-VI. In the burning destruction of the Period IV building at 
Shahr-i Sokhta a few sherds of applique red ware and an intact canister jar decorated with 
parallel friezes of stylized running goats were recovered. Both of these types are paralleled 
at Bampur IV-VI as well as at Umm an-Nar and Kulli in southern Baluchistan ("). This 
new ceramic horizon is marked by the incised Grey Ware, a type which parallels the distri- 
bution of the earlier Black-on-Grey though in a more restricted area (map 4). Present 
archaeological evidence suggests that the two types are chronologically complementary; they 
are mutually distinct in time and association. Incised Grey Ware is usually burnished and 
of cylindrical shape, produced only in vessels with flat bottom and everted rim. Its colour 
ranges from dark to light grey. The overall incised decoration appears in two distinct design 
motifs: a frieze of hatched articulating triangles and the well known “hut-pot” motif. The 
latter probably depicts reed architecture in combination with a simple, geometric linear pat- 
tern in a sort of horror vacui. We note that horror vacui appears as a stylistic parameter 
of the later Baluchistan cultures, i.e. Kulli, Nal, the Indus Civilization and Cemetery H at 
Harappa. The distribution of incised Grey Ware recorded includes numerous examples 
from the graves at Umm an-Nar in the Persian Gulf ('*, Yahya ("), Bampur ('"") 
(figs. 147-151), on sites surveyed and excavated by Stein, ie. Katukan, Khurab and Da- 
min ("). M. Tosi's recent work at Damin reports further examples of this incised Grey 
Ware directly associated with painted ceramics of Bampur IV-VI (!9). A. Hakemi has re- 
covered several full vessels of this type in the extraordinarily rich tombs at Shahdad, a site 
well irrigated by qanats, north-east of. Kerman on the very edge of the Dashti Lut (?”). 
These tombs are at present covered by large aeolic formations and are still unrelated to any 
nearby contemporary settlement. 

The incised Grey Ware at Shahri Sokhta appears to be identical in type to those at 
Shahdad and are restricted to the destruction level of the Period IV Burnt Building. The 
stratigraphic distinction at Shahri Sokhta is clear: the incised Grey Ware is found above 
the floors of the Burnt Building whereas th= Black-on-Grey is found directly beneath this 
complex. The incised Grey Ware is found in association with the earliest Red-and-Grey streak- 
burnished and Black-on-Grey Bampur IV, Wares (fig. 60). The sites of Shahdad and Shahr-i 
Sokhta mark the northernmost extension of this type, Oman the southernmost (figs. 65, 66). 

The restricted distribution of the incised Grey Ware is evidenced by the absence of this 
ware in Pakistan Baluchistan. If further research confirms this restricted distribution it will 


(**) DE Carpi, op. cit, 1970, fig. 43, 479- DE CARDI, op. cit, 1970, pp. 319-25, figs. 45, 46. 


81; THORVILDSEN, op. cit., fig. 22; FRIFELT, op. (°?) STEIN, op. cit, 1937, pls. VI, VIII, IX. 
cit, 1971, fig. 2, F. (199) DURING-CASPERS, op. cit. 
(°?) THORVILDSEN, op. cit, fig. 20. (7°) Both authors would like to express their 
(°) One of these is illustrated in fig. 130, appreciation to Engineer A. Hakemi for allowing 
third from left. them to see his excavated materials in the Iran- 


(°°) E.C.L. DuaiNc-CAsPERS, < A Note on the Bastan Museum, Tehran, Iran. 
Carved Stone Vessels and Incised Gray Ware » in 
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corroborate our contention that there was an increasing nucleation within the farming 
population of the semi-arid zones in the Baluchistan Valleys. It is at this time that 
evidence suggests an increase in water conservation techniques with the use of gabarbands 
and minor dams (°). 

Incised Grey Ware is not found west of Tepe Yahya where only two surface sherds 
of this type are-reported (7°). Several hundred pieces of steatite vessels with identically 
incised motifs are present from Yahya, however. At Bampur IV-VI and at Shahr-i Sokhta 
the situation appears to be reversed: incised Grey Ware is dominant with respect to 
incised steatite (see below for further discussion of steatite). This may reflect an absence 
of steatite resource in these areas or a chronological discrepancy — the incised Grey Ware 
being later (?). 

This detailed taxonomic approach leads us to the following preliminary conclusions: 
it would appear that ceramic parallels between the different sites are not quantitatively great 
in either specific numbers or shared types. There is little doubt that this approach, detail- 
ing specifically shared types of many disparate sites covering a large area, is the only way 
to establish both a relative chronological contemporaneity and a definition of interaction 
spheres. It provides also, as discussed below, a model for ordering and understanding 
the distribution of this previously ill-defined material. The ceramic evidence has allowed 
us to point to strong similarities in specific types between the following. sites: 


Yahya — Bampur Shahdad Mundigak 
IV VI ‘Early IV, 
IVB IH Horizon IV, 
II IV IV, 
Jemdet Nasr IVC I III 





EVIDENCE OF TECHNICAL PROGRESS 


M. Tosi has located an important pottery production centre in Iranian Sistan at Tepe 
Rud-i Biyaban 2 (fig. 20). Pottery from this kiln site is related to Shahr-i Sokhta III and 
suggests that the ceramic technology has improved considerably from earlier times. The 


(102) W.A. FATRSERVIS, Jr, < The Harappan American Museum Novitates, 2055, 1961, fig. 1. 
Civilization - New Evidence and More Theory >, (193) See note 97. 
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kilns at Tepe Rud-i Biyaban 2 are all single-chambered, down-draught type, averaging 3.5 
m. in length with a capacity of 1.5 cu.m. (fig. 142). The firing temperatures appeared to 
have quickly reached an excess of 1100° C., as evidenced by the quantities of wasters stacked 
around the outside of the kilns. 

This technological change is integrated and reflected in major changes in the social 
order, ie. an evident concentration of full-time ceramic craftsmen. THis implies that a 
level of social organization had been achieved which enabled maximum specialization and 
division of labour with minimal numbers of craftsmen producing ware for an increasing 
population. This complexity is paralleled only within a developing urban complex. 

Our reconstruction of the interaction areas of the eastern Iranian Plateau in the first 
half of the 3rd millennium B.C. has concentrated on the distribution of pottery types, 
having little to do with any historical approach to a problem. The importance of pottery 
has been based more on the quantity and degree of preservation than on its value at the 
time of its production. The information provided by ceramics is well integrated with the 
large quantities of stone materials from the excavations of Shahr-i Sokhta and Yahya (fig. 
50). Compared to pottery, the manufacture of stone vessels, beads, seals, etc. is more 
reliable for the reconstruction of cultural relations, trade networks and the means of tech- 
nological production. Both at Shahr-i Shokhta and Yahya finished and unfinished products, 
stone wasters, tools and several kinds of stored resources testify to the existence of primary 
specialized activities performed by significant groups of craftsmen situated in the major cen- 
tres. The role of full- or part-time specialists in the social order at Shahr-i Sokhta and Yahya 
will be discussed in detail below. We suggest that this evolving craft specialization, in- 
creasingly alienated from food-producing activities, is a reflection of an interaction process 
between distinct groups within a community and between different communities. It results 
in the establishment of a hierarchical system within these same and between different com- 
munities. 

The present archaeological evidence for metal working in eastern Iran is still limited 
to the production. of a few finished products and crucibles (see below). Though copper-bronze 
metallurgical techniques begin to show an increasing degree of sophistication, they do not 
equal the elaborate stone working industry which reached its climax in the first half of the 
3rd millennium. The distribution of metal objects is not as geographically extensive as 
that of stone materials (**). 

Too little of Period I at Shahr-i Sokhta has been excavated to determine the extent 
of stone craftsmanship. Period IV, though more fully excavated, does not provide any evi- 
dence of an extensive stone industry. The elaboration of stone manufacture is limited to 
Shahri Sokhta II/III. Excavations suggest that this was the time of maximum horizontal 
settlement at Shahr-i Sokhta; at least 75 hectares being inhabited. 

Several different types of stone were available in the flood plain of Sistan and the 


(4) For a map of ore distribution in Iran, see CALDWELL, op. cit., 1967, p. 12. 
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surrounding Pliocene hills. Two classes of local type were especially used: 1) basalt, diasper 
and flint were widely employed in the chipped-flint industry and 2) several kinds of alabas- 
ter were used for bead and vessel production. Quartz was also randomly available. Its 
use was limited to the manufacture of pear-shaped pendants. Also used, but not locally 
available, were lapis lazuli, carnelian, steatite, turquoise and chrysoprase. 

From the lotally available stone resources there are an abundant number of different 
tool types. Over 40 are recorded, produced by blading and chipping techniques. Arrow 
heads account for over 5096 of the inventory. The remainder consist mainly of blades, 
pergoirs and diasper drill heads used for drilling steatite and perforating alabaster beads ("^"). 
The thousands of alabaster vessels are of unrestricted type; the largest diameter of the 
vessel corresponds to the rim. This might imply a precise limit of the technical means 
available to the local craftsmen. 

The greatest quantity of imported stones in Shahr-i Sokhta II/III were lapis lazuli 
and carnelian. Several thousand samples exist for each in the form of raw material and 
simple wasters: less than 1096 represent finished objects, It is unlikely, with this dis- 
crepancy in number of wasters to finished goods that manufacture was for local consump- 
tion alone. 

Carnelian is found in abundance along the dry beds of the narrow riverine valley 
of the Hindu Kush. There is little evidence for the use of large carnelian objects at 
Shahri Sokhta II/III; it appears to have been used there as well as in Mesopotamia 
for the production of small beads and inlay works. Lapis lazuli is found in a very 
restricted area of the Sari Sang Valley in the Kerano-Munjan District of Afghanistan ('°°). 
The lapis lazuli appears in large chunks at Shahr-i Sokhta II/III, sometimes reaching a 
weight of 0.5 kg. The quartz and pyrite inclusion readily identify the Shahr-i Sokhta lapis 
as coming from the Badakhshan source. The best route westward from Badakhshan follows 
the Kabul, Arghandab and Hilmand River systems, avoiding the massive orographic system 
of the Hindu Kush. Resource areas for turquoise and chrysoprase are less easily defined. 
In historical times turquoise is well known as being indigenous to north-eastern Iran. 

Steatite is rare at Shahr-i Sokhta and characteristically used for compartmented-stamp 
seals (120 in number) and very rarely in carved vessels. Only two carved vessels have 
been found (figs. 32-40). It is entirely possible that steatite was traded from the Kerman 
area where its origins are documented. Wasters of steatite are not reported from Shahr-i 
Sokhta. It is interesting to note that compartmented-steatite seals are not found at Tepe 
Yahya or on other sites in south-eastern Iran. 

At Yahya IVB, steatite was the most extensively worked stone. There is evidence for 
steatite bowl production in the earlier periods at Yahya as well (fig. 95). A female figur- 


(195) M. PrPExNO, « Drill-heads and Boring- cording to the diameter of the drill heads found, 
techniques from Shahri Sokhta», South Asian Dr Piperno supposes that this kind of tool could 
Archaeology, (Papers from tbe First International not be used for boring small lapis end carnelian 
Conference of South Asian Archaeology beld in the beads. 

University of Cambridge), London, 1973. Ac- (°°) HERRMANN, op. cit., pp. 22-27. 
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ine of steatite represents this material’s first appearance in Period VI (fig. 90). Several 
undecorated bowl fragments (fig. 95), bead and bracelet fragments of steatite appear 
throughout Period V. From VC we have also recovered 53 turquoise beads and 6 car- 
nelian chunks. The only piece of lapis lazuli, a perforated, incised bead, was found in 
VB context (fig. 94) and represents one of the earliest examples of lapis recorded from 
the eastern Iranian Plateau — earlier than any found at Shahr-i Sokhta, A few alabaster 
fragments were recovered from Yahya VA-IVB (fig. 93). 


The first evidence for the use of non-local ‘stone materials is found in Period V at 
Yahya, There is no evidence for turquoise or carnelian wasters. There appears a con- 
sistent pattern from Yahya V to Yahya IVB in the local use, and limited quantity, of 
these important imports. There was a remarkable increase in both use and manufacture 
of steatite during Yahya VI-IVB. This evidence is indirectly confirmed by the discovery 
of four local steatite outcrops with evidence of mining, in the Ashin Mountains, 32 km. 
to the north of Tepe Yahya. Two of these outcrops have a rather limited steatite exposure, 
the other two are relatively large; one is a 35 m. long and 20 m. high outcrop with sub- 
stantial evidence of quarrying. 

Proto-literate Yahya IVC has only three bowl fragments of decorated steatite. The 
lowest architectural complex of IVB has two steatite seals and one square. steatite dish 
with incised eagle found on the floors of the rooms (1). One of the seals is a round, 
button-back ,type readily paralleled in the seal corpus from the Persian Gulf (*°*). The 
other is a steatite cylinder seal depicting a procession of a winged female figure alter- 
nated with a male. The latter has vegetal matter sprouting from his body ("*) A third 
seal is disc-shaped, perforated through the middle with two human left feet incised on 
one side and an unidentifiable insect incised on the other ("°). The left-feet motif is 
paralleled on Persian Gulf-type seals. Also found in Yahya V are square serpentine and 
clay seals with simply incised geometric designs paralleled at Tal-i Bakun and the Bayat 
phase at Tepe Sabz (fig. 92) (?). 

We turn now to a short review of the extensive evidence for local production of 
steatite at Tepe Yahya. To date we have recovered over 1000 pieces of worked, partially 
worked and unworked steatite from Period VI to the latest phases of IVA. A consid- 
erable amount of this material has already been published ("*). The incised bowl designs 
incorporate a complex variety directly paralleling steatite from the island of Tarut, at Mari, 
Telloh, Khafajeh, Nippur, Agrab and Susa C to the west ("*), at Kulli-damb in Baluchis- 


(197) See LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, KOHL, op. cit., porFF, D.E. McCown, Tal-i-Bakun A, Season of 


p. 17 for illustration. 1932, (Oriental Institute Publications, LIX), 1942, 
(108) LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, op. cit. 1971, p. pl. 82:3. 
91, fig. 2:D. Ñ (113) See LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, opp. citt., 1970, 
(19*) Ibid. p. 91, fig. 2: À, pl. VI. 1971, 1972. 
(939) Ibid., p. 91, fig. 2:C. (133) F.A. DURRANI, < Stone Vases as Evidence 
(111) My thanks to Prof. E. Porada for pointing of Connection between Mesopotamia and the 
out the parallel at Tepe Sabz. See Archaeology, Indus Valley », Ancient Pakistan, I, 1964, pp. 
XXII, 1, 1969, p. 57. For Bakun see A. LANGS- 51-96. 
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tan ("*) and in the earliest levels at Mohenjo-daro to the east (°). The Mesopotamian 
steatite bowls from the above sites exhibit identical patterns to those at Tepe Yahya. 
In Mesopotamia these incised bowls date from E.D.IL-III. Over fifty complete steatite 
bowls have been recently found in the graves of Shahdad. Steatite is rare in the follow- 
ing IVA Period at Yahya. A single piece, however, deserves comment. It is a broken 
plaque, some 8 in. in height with an entire architectural façade carved on one side (fig. 
136) (7°). The motifs are all paralleled in Yahya IVB, suggesting either a continuity of 
production, or more likely in the face of IVA rarity of steatite, an heirloom retained by 
later inhabitants. 

The lithic industry at Tepe Yahya shows that a high degree of variability occurred in 
different periods. A preliminary analysis, as yec unconfirmed statistically, suggests that an 
important change occured in Period VB (°). A remarkable development, both quantitative 
and typological is evident from Period VC (less so in VB) to VA and IVC. After VB 
there was an immediate collapse in production. This is indicated not only by the de- 
creased number but the disappearance of certain lithic types. A revitalization is evident 
in Period IVB however, with the appearance of new types. The VI and VC liths are typical 
of neolithic production; a large number of blades, simple and retouched double burins, 
and less frequently observed, carinated end-scrapers and backed tools. Sickle blades are 
most common in Yahya VC. They are shaped of blade elements with little or no den- 
ticulated retouch and undenticulated-crescent elements with convex back. This lithic pro- 
duction shows important technological innovations. A neolithic influence is still evident in 
the burins, end-scrapers and in the scanty presence of backed convex sickle blades. There 
was a consistent increase in the use of denticulated sickle blades after Period VA and 
a decrease in concave-shaped blades characteristic of earlier periods. Concomitant with the 
decrease in backed tools is the first evidence of bifacial working on a limited number of 
arrow heads. Arrow heads are very rare in the lithic industry of Yahya IVC and IVA. 
This sharply contrasts with the evidence from Shahr-i Sokhta. The majority of the tools 
from Yahya were manufactured from flint, chert and quartz. Eleven pieces were made 
of obsidian. The change in lithic types from VA to IVC coincides with a change in the 
variety of domesticated animals from cattle in VI-VA to sheep/goat in IV. 

Within the past few years, two sites in the rich province of Kerman have provided 
us with significant evidence of a metallurgical industry. At Tal-i Iblis, in a settlement 
dated to the early 4th millennium, the excavator discovered several fragments of clay 
crucibles (**). When analysed these crucibles were shown to have incrustations of slag 


(34) For a review of the material from Ba- Tepe Yahya has been undertaken by Dr M. P+ 
luchistan, Kulli, Mehi, Shahi-Tump, etc. see Duz- perno who has provided the information included 


RANI, Op. Cil. here. 
(135) Mackay, op. cit., pl. CXLII, 45, p. 321. (315) R.C. Doucuerty, J.R. CALDWELL, < Evi- 
(11*) For an illustration and further discussion dence of Early Pyrometalurgy in the Kerman 
sec LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, Op. cit., 1972. Range in Iran», in CALDWELL, op. cit., 1967, 


(417) A preliminary analysis of the flint from pp. 1621. 
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from the smelting of copper ores. This evidence suggests one of the earliest instances of 
copper smelting in the Near East. The excavations at Tepe Yahya have provided hundreds 
of pieces of copper-bronze implements. Analyses by R. Tylecote of the Period V metals 
show the production of implements from natural copper-arsenic ores (7*). In subse- 
quent Period IV levels there is evidence for casting a copper-arsenic bronze alloy. Of 
great interest are the incredibly rich copper-bronze implements in the graves at Shahdad: 
dozens of shaft-hole axes, foot-long pins, buckets and cauldrons depicting scenes. This 
south-eastern Plateau region suggests both a technological diversity and a richness of resource. 


TRADE AND ÍNTERACTION SPHERES 


We shal now turn our discussion toward an analysis of the trade in various min- 
erals between the eastern Iranian Plateau, the Persian Gulf and Mesopotamia. It is obvious 
that the presence of considerable material in an area which is wholly lacking in that resource 
is evidence of systematic exchange. Mesopotamia was devoid of the resources we are deal- 
ing with, namely: semi-precious stones, such as lapis lazuli, carnelian, turquoise, steatite, 
alabaster and diorite; and metal ores. Mineral resources available in Mesopotamia were, 
in fact, limited to poor building stones, bituminous asphalt and shell from the Shatt el- 
“Arab. In contrast, the rich environment of the Greater Iranian Plateau extending east 
of the Zagros Mountains to the Pamirs and Karakum Desert provided many of the above- 
named materials (map 3). The production areas of certain of these resources are still 
lacking a precise geographical location. Copper is found in the Zagros near Kashan, in Ker- 
man, in northern Makran near Zahedan and in Oman (see note 104). The exact prove- 
nance of carnelian and turquoise is uncertain. Diorite is said to come from Oman and Ma- 
kran. We will contrast these two areas — one of primary source and production, the 
other of primary demand, in an analysis of the process of trade. 


It is apparent that Mesopotamia was not alone in establishing a market system of 
redistribution in the 3rd millennium. For at the same time in southern Turkmenia, during 
Namazga II-V, and in south-eastern Iran at Yahya IVC-B, there was an intensification of 
economic activity in the production, distribution and trans-shipment of materials. There is 
evidence for the increased use of lapis lazuli from Namazga III times in Turkmenia (^), 
and later at Hissar III in the Gurgan Plain ('"). Steatite vessels from the south-east 
lranian settlement at Yahya and mineral ores from the Persian Gulf settlements furtber 
suggest this intensification of local redistribution systems. 


The archaeological evidence available for social integration in the resource-poor Meso- 


(319) Cast copper arsenic bronzes of late 3rd (129) V.I. SARIANIDI, < O velikom puti na drev- 
millennium are known from the Khurab cemetery: nem Vostoke », KSIA, 114, 1968, pp. 3-9. 
see C.C. LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, « Further Notes on (31) E. ScuwapT, Excavations at Tepe Hissar, 


the Shaft-bole Pick-Ax from Khurab, Makran », Damgban, Philadelphia, 1937, pp. 223-32. 
Tran, IX, 1971, pp. 163-68. 
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potamian demand centres and resource-rich settlements on the Iranian Plateau is sub- 
stantially different. There is a greater degree of social integration within the uniform po- 
litical and economic area of mid-3rd millennium Mesopotamia, where sites are hierarchi- 
cally related. This integration between sites is largely absent on the Iranian Plateau. Only 
with confined geographical regions, such as Sistan and Turkmenia does there appear to 
be evidence for any political, social or economic consolidation. It should be noted how- 
ever, that except for the later Indus Civilization, Mesopotamia represents a greater con- 
centration of settlements, population and wealth than the area east of Sumer (Chart III). 
It is well known that after the 4th millennium in Mesopotamia, the nature of political 
integration was based on the city-state (an economic structure based on a system of re- 
distribution and reciprocity). Yahya IVC, with its large building, tablets, seals, sealings, 
etc, provides an associated corpus of material identical to that which is identified with the 
rise of the city-state in Mesopotamia. We believe that such sites as Shahr-i Sokhta, Yahya, 
Namazga and Mundigak formed administrative centres within state organizations, at least 
by the first half of the 3rd millennium. 

Trade within Mesopotamia was built upon face to face relations within a culturally 
integrated area. Contact between sites, whether of a social, political or economic nature 
was Direct (A —— B); there was no need for intermediaries. Within an integrated area 
the degree of distance between sites does not necessarily effect the opportunity for direct 
contact. Jn areas that are not culturally integrated, however, the greater the distance be- 
tween sites, the less the opportunity for such direct contacts. Indirect trade (Á — 
B — C D) may take place with A and D being unaware of each other. The 
picture which emerges in the early 3rd millennium suggests a maximum interchange within 
a strongly integrated southern Mesopotamia and a disparate nucleation of population in the — 
culturally less integrated Iranian Plateau. We can profitably isolate the following mecha- 
nisms of trade between the Greater Iranian Plateau and Mesopotamia. Direct-Contact Trade: 
goods traded between sites À and B, within a single culture area and without interme- 
diaries to interrupt the trade between A and B. There is no archaeological evidence to 
support the existence of Direct-Contact Trade between Mesopotamia and the Iranian Pla- 
teau. Direct-Contact Trade would have required Sumerian colonies, situated on the Iranian 
Plateau, to ship materials back to Mesopotamia without intermediaries. A second mecha- 
nism is Indirect-Contact Trade. Materials available or manufactured in one area are passed 
on to another, ultimately reaching a given destination through random distribution or as 
a result of a concentrated demand of one area (*”). The destination of the goods may 
or may not be known to the original producers. Materials move from A to B to C to D 
to E, etc. Lapis lazuli and steatite provide a reference for discussing the model of Indi- 
rect-Contact Trade between Mesopotamia and the Iranian Plateau. Lapis was mined in 
Badakhshan and passed from there to sites such as Shahr-i Sokhta. At Shahr-i Sokhta the 


(333) For a further discussion see C.C. LAMBERG- potamian Interrelations >, JAOS, XCII, 1972, pp. 
KARLOVSKY, < Trade Mechanisms in Indus-Meso- 222-29. 
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lapis was locally worked and consumed. However, the abundance of lapis at Shahr-i Sokh- ' 
ta suggests that it acted as an intermediary, trading lapis further to the west (). The pres- 
ence of large pieces of unworked stone at Shahr-i Sokhta and Mesopotamia suggest that the 
lapis was shipped in a raw state. Shahri Sokhta acted as an intermediary in the trans- 
shipment of this material from Badakhshan to the demand centres of Mesopotamia. There 
is no evidence to suggest that Shahr-i Sokhta had Direct-Contact trade relations with Meso- 
potamia, The same model can be advanced for trade in steatite, with the difference that 
there is ample evidence for steatite vessels originally manufactured at Yahya. Identical and 
complex iconic motifs suggest that a shared ideology was manifest in the meaning of these 
motifs, distributed from Mari to Yahya and Tarut. The shared iconography on these ves- 
sels suggest an unexpected degree of ideographic integration over a very wide area. There 
is no comparable evidence, however, to support the idea that political, social or economic 
integration was also present. Thus, between Yahya and sites in Mesopotamia it would 
appear that there was greater integration, at least in the ideographic (religious?) 
realm, than existed between Shahri Sokhta and Mesopotamia. There is no evidence to 
suggest that Yahya's production and export of steatite was anything other than indirect — 
through the Persian Gulf sites, Malyun, Susa, etc. 

With the important geographical position of Shahr-i Sokhta and the evidence for pro- 
. duction as well as trans-shipment of materials desired in Mesopotamia, it is intriguing to 
pose the question: To what extent were the people of Shahr-i Sokhta aware of the Me- 
sopotamian Civilization? It must be remembered that Shahri Sokhta has only minimal 
evidence of shared material types common to Mesopotamia, and only in its earliest period. 
The material culture of Shahr-i Sokhta was wholly unaffected by the Mesopotamian counter- 
parts, However, it seems unlikely that the mature urban centre of Shahr-i Sokhta would 
have been unaware of the highly integrated social and political order within contemporary 
Mesopotamia. It was Mesopotamia which provided the demand for so many of the mate- 
rial resources of the Iranian Plateau, and the people of Shahr-i Sokhta were most certainly 
aware of the existence of the biggest marketing area of the Near East in the early 3rd mil- 
lennium. Neither the urban development of Shahri Sokhta nor Yahya were dependent 
on Mesopotamia through a process of diffusion, but through an internal and interdependent 
urban process resulting from the exploitation of resources and population growth. We per- 
ceive the urban process and social integration within Mesopotamia and the Iranian Plateau 
as a single process, interdependent, but adapted to two different models: one in Mesopo- 
tamia resulting in a cohesive social integration within a resource-poor environment suitable 
only for farming; the other evidencing greater cultural disparity in a less uniform geo- 
graphical territory but rich in mineral resources. An economic and social dialectic provided 
the feedback which contributed toward the integration of Mesopotamia and the Iranian Pla- 
teau. In both regions, according to an increasing body of information, a substantial in- 


(33) M, Tosi, < The Lapis Lazuli Trade across B.C.», Miscellanea im onore di Giuseppe Tucci, 
the Iranian Plateau in the Third Millennium Napoli, 1974 (in press). 
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crease in the population and exploitation of local resources took place at the end-4th, early- 
3rd millennium. We perceive two different models operating within the two different areas: 
within southern Mesopotamia there was maximum expansion of settlements over the allu- 
vium and by the first half of the 3rd millennium, there is a basic cultural uniformity. 
At this time within the Greater Iranian Plateau there is evidence which suggests an in- 
creasing concentration of settlements around the limited arable land and specific resources. 
The situation is, however, not comparable to the Mesopotamian model, for in this area 
nucleation does not result in cultural integration. Within this expansive geographical area 
we can isolate a number of distinctive interaction spheres within which there is considerable 
integration, However, between these same nucleated interaction spheres there is little evi- 
dence for significant economic interchange; an excellent example being the contemporary 
production of local alabaster at Shahr-i Sokhta and local steatite at Yahya. At both sites 
there is poor evidence for the presence of the resource which the other had produced. Eco- 
nomic relations between these interaction spheres might have been at a minimum level, 
while all seemed to be independently providing resources for the principle demand centre - 
Mesopotamia. Although we are able to isolate which resources, and from which areas Me- 
sopotamia obtained these resources, we are unfortunately unable to isolate what Mesopo- 
tamia provided in return for the goods it obtained from the Iranian Plateau. This puzzling 
aspect leaves us without adequate explanation. Later Mesopotamian texts, however, state 
that perishable luxury items, i.e. textiles and cereals were traded in return for the goods 
obtained (?**). 

The general archaeological evidence for the end of the 4th millennium supports the 
supposition that two main interaction spheres can be recognized on the Iranian Plateau: 
1) the Jemdet Nasr which would include southern Mesopotamia (the Diyala, the Persian 
Gulf and southeastern Plateau extending to Yahya), and 2) the southern Turkmenian one 
extending south to the Hilmand and Quetta Valleys (map 1). Within each of these sphe- 
res there are material evidences which support a degree of cultural integration, i.e. certain 
types of shared ceramics, seals, architecture, figurines, etc. At a later stage, corresponding 
to the first half of the 3rd millennium, Mesopotamia shows a general stability in the geo- 
graphical distribution of its settlements. Meanwhile, there are substantial changes which 
took place in the cultural alignments of the urban centres on the Iranian Plateau (map 2). 
These. changes appear in the tendency toward greater nucleation and disintegration of the 
earlier pattern of cultural interconnections. This tendency in Iran is apparent in the cultural 
isolation of geographical areas within the late 3rd and throughout the 2nd millennium. 
The collapse of urban life in the second half of the 3rd millennium implies a sharp change 
in the pattern of social organization and production systems, i.e. the quantitative output 
of the community and its relations to the large demand centres of Mesopotamia. 


(74) MEL. MALLOWAN, < The Mechanics of Babylonian Period, Leiden, 1960, pp. 14-36; 
Ancient Trade in Western Asia», Iran, III, 1965, 48-56. 
pp. 1-8; W.F. Leemans, Foreign Trade in the Old 
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The history" of the Iranian Plajeau is not one of external cataclysmic cyclicality, as 
has been so often argued but is rather a history determined by the capacity of the coun- 
try and its people to adapt to a broad spectrum of economic and social challenges. A 
continuous dialectic is established between pastoralists, agriculturalists, nomads, villagers 
and city dwellers. The social organization within the lranian Plateau consists of the inter- 
action between the complementary sub-systems. Given the permeability and flexibility of 
these sub-systems, the history of the Iranian Plateau can be seen as one of nucleation 
and dissemination, integration and disintegration. 


k k É ck 


This paper results from the close collaboration of the two authors over the past sev- 
eral years. It takes its inspiration from a data base built up over five years of field 
research in ‘two different parts of the Iranian Plateau. Both authors -are working-in-poorly 
explored and little-understood areas on the Plateau. It has been our attempt not only 
to integrate our two sites but to indicate, in a preliminary fashion, the degree of-cultural 
integration of the eastern Iranian Plateau with the areas of Mesopotamia and the Persian 
Gulf. In so doing it is apparent that the extent of cultural integration and chronolog- 
ical contemporaneity of the urban process in the different areas provides a new view 
toward understanding the entire area. 


* The photographs are by Mrs F. Tucci Bonardi (figs. 9-11, 16-18, 24, 25, 2749, 52-54, 
55-62, 66, 69, 70, 72-74, 140, 141, 143-150), Mr G. Silvestrini (figs. 7, 8, 21-23 26, 50, 51, 65, 
67, 139), Dr M. Piperno (fig. 2) Dr M. Tosi (fig. 142), and Mr G. Graziani (fig. 20). 

The drawings have been prepared by Arch. V. Labianca (figs. 12, 13), Mr T. Tamagnini (figs. 63, 
64), Mr M. Valentini (fig. 3), Mr C. Marrani (fig. 71), and Mr M. Fiorentini (map 5). Fig. 19 has 
been drawn by Mr Tamagnini (1968) and Arch. Labianca (1969). , 

Both photographs and drawings are filed in the archives of the National Museum of Oriental Art, 


Rome. 
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The Lithic Industry of Tepe Yahya| 
A Preliminary Typological Analysis 


by MARCELLO PIPERNO 


INTRODUCTION 


It is a frequent occurrence in archaeological research that as soon as it becomes pos- 
sible to study the models and development of cultures and sites through the pottery, 
architecture and other major achievements of material culture the lithic industry loses 
much of its importance and is relegated to the rank of a second-rate production. 


This change in the researchers! behaviour is particularly noticeable in the case of the 
proto-urban civilizations of the Near East. The archaeologists have always been so preoc- 
cupied with the interesting products of these civilizations that they have not had the time, 
or the desire, to concern themselves with understanding the parallel lithic industries. 

Not one monograph has so far appeared to document the enormous amount of nds 
. of this kind for the civilizations of ancient Mesopotamia, Iran, Turkmenia and the Indus 
Valley. In terms of work and interest, this gap is even more surprising if we consider 
that, up to the end of the 3rd millennium B.C., technology and economic production are 
still closely linked to stone implements. While it may be claimed that.in Mesopotamia 
these implements were rapidly replaced by metal ones, in Iran, Turkmenia and the Indus 
Valley, numerous classes of implements were only slightly affected by the introduction of 
metallurgy. 

Even a superficial analysis of the lithic industries of the 3rd millennium B.C. reveals 
that they still formed the basis of numerous production techniques: the working of stone 
vases, wood and bone, beads and seals obtained from semi-precious stones, as well as certain 
aspects of agriculture, hunting and fishing. 

Also the immediate and wide-spread nature of the lithic industry is worth considering. 
The stone implement has a short working life and can be produced cheaply; these two 
features favour its specialization from the functional standpoint on the one hand, and on 
the other its spread to all social classes of the population. In the proto-urban towns of 
the ancient Near East, metal was a rare and costly commodity and its concentration in 
the hands of the ruling class perhaps has its raison d'étre in the consequent possibility 


(*) Drawings are by Mr Cesare Placidi. Pho- are filed in the archives of the National Museum 
tographs are by Dr Lorenzo Costantini (figs. 7, 8) of Oriental Art, Rome. 
and Mr Giovanni Silvestrini (fig. 9); negatives 
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of being able d capitalize surpluses. In addition, like semi-precious stones, metal is the 
first constant value commodity and as such is accumulable and reversible. 

In their neglect of stone technology, researchers studying ancient urban civilizations 
have practically cartied out an operation of social segregation by identifying the produc- 
tion modes and cultural features of the ruling classes with those of the entire urban and 

rural population.. This limitation inevitably led to considerable distortions in tbe recon- 
 struction of the economy and social structure of ancient cities. This is true also of Meso- 
potamia where, as H. Wright informs us, stone tools are very abundant on the surface of 
the main sites, particularly in those which were excavated by earlier generations of 
workers. 


Lastly, as technology in general is the result of a cumulative process, in the process 
of urbanization, the lithic industry has "capitalized" an experience which is much more 
ancient than the.mature phases. . The aspects relating to the continuity of a culture's 
tradition are clarified much more satisfactorily by this industry than by metal-working or 
pottery, Functional choices are usually optimal ones and so once a given form has reached 
its maximum efficiency there is no reason to alter the implement except in a quantitative 
or distributive sense, i.e., as a result of those transformations which form the scope of our 

At Shahri Sokhta the importance of the lithic industry was apparent right from the 
start. Its abundance and the functional specialization of the various types indicate that 
it must have played an important rôle in the town's economic development and also s 
the great expansion of the settlement in the mid-3rd millennium B.C. 


Shahri Sokhta, the Indus Valley and, at least as far as steatite-working is concerned, 

Tepe Yahya, all reveal the significantly high degree of sophistication attained by the crafts- 
men in these activities. In a certain sense, we could apply to the Indo-Iranian borderland 
the phrase coined by Campbell-Thomson for Egypt: «the ancient civilizations were noth- 
ing more than a sophisticated Stone Age ». 
- »,A good example of the vitality of the lithic industries of the 3rd millennium 
is "er by. the invention and widespread use of a specialized implement which was 
unknown in earlier periods: the small drill-head made from jasper, touchstone, flint and 
other hard stones (^). 

If the Tepe Yahya (*) and Shahri Sokhta (*) excavations allow.us today to carry 
out research inte the technological level and the devélopment of the ‘stone tools and 
associated techniques it is above all thanks to the discovery of more than 10,000 im- 
plements and an enormous quantity of flakes and rejects, most of which come from a 


(1) M. Preerno, «Bead Making and Boring Tepe Yabya, Iran 1967-1969, (Progress Report 
Technique in 3rd Millennium Industry» in N. 1), Cambridge (Mass.), 1970. 
“Hammonp (ed.), South Asian Archaeology 1971, (*) M. Tost, eae tions at Shahr-i Sokhta. 
London, 1973 (in press). Preliminary Report on the Second Campaign », 
(7) C.C. LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, Excavations at EW, XIX, 1969, pp. 253-386. 
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well-defined stratigraphic context. These implements clearly show how kEertain societies 
solved their technological problems at all social levels and how, at the same time, the 
economic choices succeeded in influencing the development of a particular technological sec- 
tor. It is also likely that, in a few cases, the attainment of a high degree of specialization 
in the production of certain classes of implements led to an increase in the production of 
objects such as stone vases, seals, and beads, thus transforming an artisan activity into 
a trading activity which was on a larger scale and had a greater influence on the society's 
economy. 

The first-step in the examination of this huge collection must consist of a typological 
and statistical approach to enable the bulk of the finds to be catalogued into a systematic 
series. Parallel to this, but not necessarily dependent on it, we must try to interpret the 
typology itself in terms of functional analysis in order to bring out the full significance 
‘of our type classes. The dynamics of the variations of the vertical type series during the 
various periods of the development of proto-urban communities and general technological 
evolution in relation to the entire economic life of the Near Fast during the 4th and the 3rd 
millennium B.C. are the most important objectives of this survey, as of any other dealing 
with ancient technologies. | 


Ihe importance of stone tools for establishing methods and functions within the com- 
munity exceeds that of the ceramic evidence. A good example is that of the distribution 
and concentration of different functional types in different rooms, areas or localities of 
the same cultural and topographical context. 


This type of approach allows us to work on specific problems connected with the 
multiple system of production and use of different types of implement. Here are some 
of the more important problems: the production of all the stone implements required by 
a given category of full-time craftsmen and each specialized group, such as bead or stone 
vase workers, was carried out by each category or group; those of more domestic use, 
on the other hand, (blades, points, scrapers, certain types of burin, etc.), were occasionally 
produced within each family unit. 

The long sequence discovered at Tepe Yahya is one of the key reference points for 
an understanding of the main technological changes occurring between the end of the 
Neolithic and the Chalcolithic, while the huge lithic production at Shabr-i Sokhta may well 
be a clear example of the important part played by the lithic industry in the economic 
life of a proto-urban settlement, even throughout the 3rd millennium B.C. 

Thanks to the courtesy of Prof. C.C. Lamberg-Karlovsky in May 1972 it was possible 
to view the indüstry found at Tepe Yahya and carry out a preliminary analysis of it for 
the purpose of clarifying a few questions arising out of the current examination of the 
Shahri Sokhta industry. l . 4 

That this first report should be of a preliminary nature is obvious for two reasons. 
In the first place, the small amount of time so far at our disposal has not allowed us, 
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for the momen, to go beyond the initial phase in our study of this industry, ie. the 
phase of typological-statistical approach. In the second place, a definitive interpretation of 
the Tepe Yahya industry can be given only when the size of the area excavated becomes 
large enough to ensure the recovery of a larger number of artifacts belonging to each 
individual period of the cultural sequence proposed for this settlement. Although it is 
true that the industry of the various periods is already sufficient to enable a preliminary 
typological examination to be carried out in which the types found are quantitatively 
representative, it is still impossible, especially in the case of a few periods such as Yahya 
V A and IV C where there is a sharp drop in the overall number of industries, to consider 
the artifacts found so far as certain indicators of the technology of a given period and 
to interpret the dynamics of the covaristions of certain classes of artifacts on the basis 
of only a few specimens. | 


One of the main purposes of this survey is, as we mentioned earlier, the defin- 
ition of the technological level, not just of a single settlement, but of a much more ex- 
tensive geographic area such as eastern Iran, and the clarification of the quantitative and 
qualitative changes undergone by the lithic industry with respect to the situation of change 
which indicates the emergence of the proto-urban communities from the late Neolithic 
villages. It is therefore necessary to make constant reference to the industries of several 
sites in order to avoid errors deriving from a view limited to a single assemblage which 
could lead to too much or too little importance being attached to the presence or absence 
of single classes of implements. For these reasons, this first report on the analysis of the 
Tepe Yahya industry has been set out while the survey of the Shahri Sokhta industry is 
in progress. Several papers on specific subjects relating to the latter industry have already 
-been published and the apparent indications drawn from this industry have been constantly 
taken into account in the present papers. 


In the meantime, a brief survey carried out at Tepe Hissar by M.G. Bulgarelli, R. 
Biscione and myself within the framework of the 1972 research programme of the Italian 
Archaeological Mission in lran led to the systematic collection of about 10,000 stone im- 
plements which had been neglected in the old excavations by E. Schmidt. Each piece has 
been coordinated by reconstructing the grid of the previous excavator. The examination 
of this vast collection is presently being carried out by M.G. Bulgareli and has already 
shown surprising analogies with certain classes of implements from Shahri Sokhta, espe- 
cially as regards the technology used in the two sites for working hard stones, in par- 
ticular, lapis lazuli. 

Clearly, the more abundant the available material the more certain the results of this 
survey will be and the examination of the industries of a relatively large number of settle- 
ments will help to confirm or disprove what already seems to have- been ascertained by this 
preliminary analysis of, the Tepe Yahya industry. | 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE INDUSTRY ! 


Two excavation campaigns and numerous articles have allowed the Tepe Yahya se- 
quence to be subdivided into six main periods (*). 


Period VI Neolithic 4500 - 3800 B.C, 
» V Yahya culture 3800 - 3400 B.C. 
» IVC Proto-Elamite 3400 - 3000 B.C. 
» IVB Proto-Elamite 3000-2500 B.C. 
» IVA Elamite ? 2500 - 2200 B.C. 
» ITI Iron 1000- 500 B.C. 
» II = Achaemenian 500- 300 B.C. 
» I Sasanian pre 400 AD. 


In the present article only the industry of Yahya VI, V and IV will be considered. 
After Yahya IV A there is a sudden gap of about a thousand years in the sequence of 
this settlement. In actual fact, flint implements have been found also in 1st-millennium 
environments but their very low frequency and even their typology indicate that they must 
be considered as being fortuitous and occasional survivors in a completely changed techno- 
logical environment and so their cultural significance is negligible. 

In the typological analysis of the Tepe Yahya industry an attempt has been made to 
stress those features of it which show up the main aspects which are indicative of phen- 
omena of technological change deriving from transformation of the socio-economic con- 
ditions of a proto-urban community. 

This evolution, which is easily identified in other aspects of material culture, as far 
as the lithic industry is concerned is reflected by the morphological transformation under- 
gone by a few types of implements in the course of the Yahya sequence, by the quanti- 
tative variation of certain typological classes and also by the appearance of new imple- 
ments as a result of new and different demands of economic production. 

Tab. I shows the frequency of implements and their percentages with respect to the 
total number of retouched pieces for each period. 

The histogram (Tab. II) shows the quantitative percentage variations for individual 
classes of implements in the course of the Yahya sequence. 

The histogram (Tab. III) shows the ratios between the various typological classes for 
each period. 

The cumulative graph (Tab. IV) shows the overall variations of the industry during 
the four main phases which emerged as a result of the analysis of the lithic materials. 


(+) LAMBERG-KARLOVSKY, Op cit., p. 5. 
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' VI VC VB [| VA IVC IV B IVA 





YAHYA No. 96 | No. 96 |No. % | No. 95|No. 96 |No. % |No. 96 
Retouched blades 22 1629| 26 23.88 16 28.57 | 7 2121 7 22.58 22.80 
Non-retouched blades |' 36 ` | 56 23 15 17 

Sickle blades 12 8.88] 20 18.4| 7 12.50 12 36.36 110 32.25 33.33 
Burins 3 222| 10 917|5 8.92 175 
End-scrapers .| 4 296| 1 091 2 645 5.26 
Backed tools 5 370| 8 733|2 357|2 606|1 322 

Truncated blades 4 296] 4 266 3 535|1 303|4 1290 3.50 
Denticulated discoidals | 2 — 1.48| 6 5.50 5.26 
Denticulated blades or 

flakes 21 1555| 2 183 3 535|3 909|1 322 5.26 
Notched flakes 10 740| 7 642|5 892 11 303|3 9.67 7.01 
Microlithic geometrics | 4 2.96] 3 275 

Lunated shapes .| 1.074 1 0.91) 2 357 

Drills 2 183 

Crescenta 

Arrow-heads | 3 50 
Retouched flakes 16 11.85} 5 458 4 714|1 3031 322 8.77 
Miscellaneous 31 22.96] 14 12.84| 9 16.07| 6 1818] 2 6.45 3.20 
Corks Xi  te3 UR 6 ` 18 2 3 

e a Total [07 «. , 18 .— fsi 51 48 





Tab. I - Tepe Yahya. SUR of implements and their percentages with respect to the total number 
-of; retouched pieces for each period. 


 Blades. (fig. 1) — The Yahya. industry is characterized by an extensive blade production 
which remains practically constant from Period VI to Period IV. While the percentage 
of regular blades with a trapezoidal or triangular section remains relatively unchanged 
throughout the various periods, there is a constant reduction in the ptoduction of blades 
with a concave profile. The latter are frequent in Yahya VI and V CB (fig. 1 c, d, f, g) 
and tend to become rarer in the later periods. 

In general the blades are of medium size except for a few specimens exceeding 12 
cm. in length. (fig. 1 e). Small blades and microblades are rare in all periods. There are 
often traces of retouching on the two edges of the blade (fig. 1 b, h, i) but its quality is 
usually rather poor. Often one of the edges has a pronounced denticulation while. the 
opposite one has undergone either continuous or partial steep retouching. 

Sickle blades (fig. 2) — It is particularly interesting to follow the typological and 
technological variations of this production from the oldest Yahya periods to the more re- 
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cent. Its frequency (see histogram, Tab. II) is very high starting from Yahya V A and remains 
more or less constant up to Yahya IV À (V A: 2596; IV C: 20.8396; IV B: 22.5496; IV A: 
25.6796) showing values which are about double those of previous periods (VI: 7.0196; 
VC: 12.1296; VB: 8.8696). This rapid increase probably corresponds to an equally large 
increase in agricultural production but may also reflect an increase in the Yahya popu- 
lation arising not only out of the development of agriculture but above. all as a result of 
. the new economic activities which are peculiar to Yahya IV. The increased production of 
sickle blades in Yahya IV seems, moreover, to reflect a constant characteristic of the chal- 
colithic industries of eastern Iran when it is recalled that also at Shahr-i Sokhta this class 
of instruments is quantitatively the most important category after arrow-heads which alone 
account for more than 5096 of the whole range of implements. | 


From the morphological standpoint, these artifacts seem to have undergone important-- 
modifications in the course of the Yahya sequence. At Yahya VI and especially at Yahya 
V C and B there is a backed lunated sickle blade shape (fig. 2 c, e-j, ], m) which disappears 
in later phases where only sickle blades that are backed or occasionally have distal or 
double truncations are found (figs. 2 o-r; 3 a, c). Between the end of the 4th and the beginning 
of the 3rd millennium also this second type of sickle blade underwent a morphological 
modification consisting in the gradual appearance of the denticulation on the working edge 
and its increasingly pronounced deepening which finally ended in the production of the 
heavily denticulated shape on a backed blade which remained constant throughout the 3rd 
millennium. The lunated shape so typical of Yahya VI and VC would thus seem to he. 
an excellent “index fossil” of the 4th millennium industries and indeed has an exact par- 
allel in the lithic assemblage of Iblis I (*), where the sickle blades are basically of this 

Slight residual traces of the lunated shape are still detectable, however, at the end 
of Yahya V and even during Yahya IV in the form of isolated atypical lunated sickle blades 
(two at Yahya V B; two at Yahya V A; one at Yahya IVB and one at Yahya IV A) 
(figs. 2 s; 3 b). 

Burins (fig. 3 d-n) — This class is rare in Yahya VI (2.2296), fairly Well repre- ' 
sented only in Yahya V C and V B (9.17% and 8.9296), absent in Yahya VA and IVC 
and present in only small percentages at Yahya IV B and IVA (4.93% and 1.75% re- 
spectively) and poses a few interesting problems as regards its significance. The prelimi- 
nary analysis of the Shahr-i Sokhta industry has shown that not one single burin has become 
part of the technology of this settlement. The explanation initially given for this absence was 
of a chronological nature and hypothesized that this implement had been abandoned during 
the 3rd millennium. This interpretation no longer seems tenable in the light of the Yahya 
evidence as we have seen that a few burins were still present jn Yahya IV B and IVA. 


y v 


I (^) D. Evert, < The Chipped Stone Industry State Museum Preliminary Reborts, 7), Spring- 
of Iblis I», in J. CALDWELL, Tal-1 Iblis, (IHinois field, 1967, p. 264. 
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Teb. II - Tepe Yahya. Histogram of the important classes of implements in the various periods. 
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Tab. III - Tepe Yahya. Histogram of the lithic assemblage for each period. 
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Tab. IV - Tepe Yahya. Cumulative diagram of the industry of the four main 
phases as revealed by the examination of the lithic material. 


In actual fact, except for two burins in Yahya IV B, the other burins in these two Yahya 
phases are atypical and usually obtained from small-size flakes. 


At this stage it is difficult to establish whether the survival of this implement, inii 
in the atypical shapes of the Yahya IV B and IV A phases, is due to the allpervading 
although weak influence that Yahya V lithic production seems to have had on the whole of 
the Yahya IV industry (as, for instance, we have seen in the Junated*sickle blades) or 
whether the presence or absence of this type in the various contemporary settlements is 
merely a reflection of different artisan activities and thus has no significance as a chrono- 
logical indicator. 

In this connection it is interesting to note how the preliminary analysis of the industry 
collected at Tepe Hissar reveals that the burins alone account for more than 20% of this 
assemblage, whereas at Iblis I this class accounts for 12.3% of the total number of. 
retouched implements (°), a percentage which is very near the total of the burins of SR 
Periods VI and V C which are approximately contemporary with” Iblis T. 


The most characteristic of Yahya burins is on a truncated blade which is often rather 
long with a deep notch or denticulation opposite the burin blow (fig. 3 d, e, i). Quite a 
number of other types are also present: on retouch (fg. 3 j), on fracture (fig. 3 f, h) 
double opposite on fracture (fig. 3 g, n), but none of them seem to be restricted ` to a single 
period. Only the length of the blade on which the burin has been made and somewhat 
more careful workmanship may occasionally be considered as distinctive features of the older 
Yahya periods. | | 

End-scrapers (fig. 4 a-h) — Although less significant than the burins, also this class of 
implement is present at Yahya even though its percentage is low. A glance at the fre- 
quency histograms of the burins and end-scrapers of the various periods of the Yahya se- 
quence shows that there is a considerable difference in the behaviour of these two types. 
While their percentages are constant in Yahya VI where the scrapers account for 2. 9396 of 
the total, there is a sharp drop in Yahya V C (0.9196) leading to a zero frequency for 
this implement in Yahya V B and VA. In Yahya IV the histogram rises rapidly showing 
that the implement was once again used on a larger scale (Yahya IV C: 6.4596; Yahya 
IV B: 2.46%; Yahya IVA: 5.26%). 

The behaviour of the end-scraper histogram is thus the exact opposite of ce of the 
burins except for Yahya VI and VA. However, for the moment it is not possible to 
give an explanation for this, nor is it an easy matter to interpret the extreme scarcity of 
end-scrapers at Shahr-i Sokhta (where this implement is always atypical) in relation to the 
sudden increase they underwent in the corresponding phases of Yahya IV. | 

-Lunated shapes (fig. 4 il) — In Yahya VI, VC and IV B there is a small percentage 
of implements which morphologically resemble lunated sickle blades but show no signs of 


l (°) Evert, op. cit., p. 260. 
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sickle sheen. However, their occasionally irregular shape and their size prevent them from 
being included in the class of true microlithic geometrics. 

Microlitbic geometrics (fig. 4 m-t) — This type is present in the earliest Yahya periods 
(VI arid V C) and seems to become gradually rarer until it disappears in the 3rd millennium 
assemblages. This is confirmed by evidence from Shahri Sokhta where only one lunated 
geometric shape has so far been found on the surface. 

All the geometric variations are present at Yahya: three lunated shapes (fig. 4 n-p) 
and a triangle (fig. 4 m) in Yahya VI; a lunated shape (fig. 4 r), a trapezium (fig. 4 q) 
and a triangle (fig. 4 s) in Yahya VC. 

Truncated blades (figs. 4 u, v; 5 a-c) — Unlike Shahri Sokhta where this type is 
well represented, at Yahya truncated blades never reach significant frequencies and the 
percentage values are more or less constant in all periods, the only exception being a rather 
sharp increase in Yahya IV C (where, however, the truncated blades are usually partial) 
in which they account for 12.9096 of total implements. In general, the truncations are on 
straight blade ends except in a small number of cases where they are on extremely 
oblique ones. l 

Backed tools (fig. 5 d-r) — Included in this group are various typologically distinct 
instruments such as double side backed blades, points, and rather elongated borers, which 
are all characterized by the presence of steep retouching along one or both edges. These 
backed implements may be subdivided roughly into four types: . 

i. One-side backed tools on small blades or flakes: the back extends along the whole 
edge or the distal part of the artifact and forms a point when it reaches the distal extremity 
(fig. 5 d-f). 

ii. Double-side backed tools: these are implements obtained from rather long blades. 
The very steep back extends along both edges and converges on the distal extremity to 
form a rather sharp point (fig. 5 g-l).. 

Hi. Borers: all on flakes. The borer obtained by steep retouching is sometimes tad 
with respect to the flake's axis and sometimes oblique. However, it is always quite pro- 
nounced (fig. 5 m-o). 

iv. Three proximally pedunculated blades, one-sided in one case, and double-sided 
in the other two, These are the only three pedunculated implements found at Yahya (fig. 
5 pr). 

The interesting "m about this category seems to be the fact that, on the whole, it is 
restricted to the earliest Yahya periods, and tends to disappear in Yahya IV. Only 
one double-side backed point has been found at Yahya IV C, while the pu of 
backed tools ceases completely in Yahya IV B and IV A. 

Denticulated and notched flakes — This group,is present in percentages varying from 
a minimum of 12.12% (Yahya V A) to a maximum of 24.43% (Yahya VI) and, on the 
whole, does not undergo any significant quantitative variations in the other Yahya periods. 
Noteworthy among the denticulated flakes is a characteristic discoidal type consisting of 
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implements obtained from medium to large flakes and characterized by a series of con- 
tiguous and often retouched notches extending over most of the edge (fig. 5 su). 

Drills (fig. 6 a, b) — Only two implements, both from Yahya V C, may be considered 
as being true drills. Both are small and obtained by means of steep retouching on both 
edges. They show clear traces of use on one or both extremities which are completely 
rounded (figs. 7, 8). The absence of highly-specialized drill-heads like the characteristic 
Shahri Sokhta ones and the almost complete absence of implements suitable for micro- 
drilling indicate that this activity must have been extremely restricted and sporadic through- 
out the whole life of Yahya. 

Crescents (figs. 6 g; 9) — From the technological standpoint, the increase in steatite 
working during Yahya IV B is clearly related to the presence of an extremely peculiar im- 
plement which occurs in this very period even if only one specimen has so far been found. 
It is a lunated implement used for drilling stone vases which is identical.to the well known 
specimens of Egyptian origin. A recent synthetic study (') of this type has revealed 
that it appeared in Upper Egypt during the 1st Dynasty and in Lower Egypt during the 
3rd Dynasty. This author contends that « it would be possible to trace out a line of tech- 
nical development which began in the South with the invention of an extremely specialized 
implement the use of which, as time went by, spread and was acquired by the artisans of 
the North, its form being perfected and its use more generalized ». 

The history of the spread of this implement can now be followed as far as Yahya 
which represents the easternmost boundary of its area of distribution. 

Similar forms seem to be absent at Sbahri Sokhta. However, the extensive stone 
vase production presupposes the existence of implements which were functionally similar to 
the Yahya specimen even if morphologically different. These may correspond to a few rare 
implements found on the surface which somewhat resemble the crescents with an almost 
rectilinear shape (Class III of the Fayum crescents) (*). 

Arrow-beads (fig. 6 d-f) — Completely absent up to and including Yahya IV C, 
bifacial arrow-heads make their hesitant appearance in Yahya IV B (one specimen) and 
Yahya IV A (two specimens) Thus in this case also there is a difference with respect to 
the anomalous Shahr-i Sokhta production where, as was mentioned earlier, this type alone 
accounts for 5096 of the total number of implements. In the whole eastern Iranian area 
of the 3rd millennium the Shabr-i Sokhta production still remains an example which is 
unique and of difficult interpretation. 

Retouched flakes and miscellaneous tools — Tab. V shows the frequency of imple- 
ments of ill-defined typology obtained from small to medium flakes with partially retouched 
edges. The groups shown in the table were obtained on the basis of the position of the 
retouching, its extension, and the shape of the edge. The frequency of the groups in the 


(7) I. CANEVA, «I crescenti litici del Fayum y, (°) CANEVA, op. cit., p. 180. 
Origin:i, IV, 1970, pp. 161-203. : 
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YAHYA : . VI VC VB VA | IVC | IVB | IVA 


Flakes with direct lateral retouching 3 2 2 2 
Flakes with distal retouching (eclats tron- 

quées) 2 1 
Flakes with distal/lateral retouching 2 1 1 1 
Flakes with inverse lateral retouching 4 1 1 2 
Bec (atypical) 3 1 2 1 
Multiple notches obtained by steep retouch- 

ing tending towards carinated types but -- . 

on smaller flakes 2 1 1 3 1 

Total 16 5 4 1 1 8 5 


Tab. V - Tepe Yahya. Frequency of implements of ill-defined typology obtained from small to medium 
flakes with partially retouched edges. 


various periods can only be considered as indicative as part of the implements classified 
as miscellaneous (ie. which form a group comprising all those small-size flakes with ex- 
tremely irregular retouching often covering only a small part of the edge) might, on closer 
examination be found to belong to one of the groups of retouched flakes. 


Cores (fig. 6 h-n). 


CONCLUSIONS 


In our description of the Yahya industry we have so far observed the period division 
proposed for this settlement. However, the conservative tendency always observable in the 
field of technology in comparison with the rapid evolution and innovation of ceramic types 
and motifs, which are more sensitive to cultural influences and more easily modified by them, 
makes it necessary to avoid running the risk of artificially modifying and scattering data 
that are indispensable for our understanding of the technological changes occurring during 
the 4th and the 3rd millennium. It is thus necessary to make a comparison between assem- 
blages which, although spread out over larger periods, are also more numerous and thus 


more representative. 

A glance at the table of industry frequencies for each period (Tab. I) immediately 
shows that there is a sharp drop in lithic production in Yahya V A and IV C. Parallel to 
this quantitative reduction there is a similar sharp drop during the same two phases in 
the number of types present and a good seven classes of implements disappear altogether. 

H this qualitative and quantitative crisis is, as it appears to be, an indication of a 
momentary breakdown in the internal evolution of the technological structures of Tepe 
Yahya, the subdivision into four quite distinct phases would seem to be justifiable: the 
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first is Yahya VI, the industry of which is quite different from that of more recent produc- 
tion; the second is Yahya V C and V B; the third is the impoverished Period Yahya V A 
‘and IV C, and the fourth the phase of recovery of the lithic production typical of Yahya 
IV B' and to a lesser extent of Yahya IV A. The cumulative diagram in Tab. IV gives a 
fairly clear picture of these main distinctions. 

We have so far tried to describe the main features of the Yahya industry, at the 
same time endeavouring to point out for each type the elements which, at the present 
state of our knowledge of lithic assemblages in eastern Iran during the 3rd millennium, 
seem. to be. more. interesting for the purpose of a survey of the .chalcolithic techniques 
employed in this area. 


Research like this must not initially differ as a PT from the orientation that the 
typological and statistical study of lithic assemblages of earlier periods has now assumed. 
This is why histograms and cumulative diagrams have been used here for the purpose of 
revealing the quantitative variations of the ‘individual types within each period and general 
trends in the industry of each period with respect to the others. On the other hand, in 
dealing with assemblages from proto-urban settlements, this must be considered simply as an 
initial, trite approach with respect to the amount of information it will be possible to 
obtain when each type is examined in the cultural context from which it comes. If one 
wants to understand the true functional, technological ahd cultural significance of every 
implement it will be necessary to turn to the mass of documentation that only the excavation 
of a proto-urban civilization can provide. 

What has not been possible or legitimate to explain by ethnological comparison, par- 
ticularly as regards the functions of certain artifacts, may instead be interpreted with the 
help of data obtained from the detailed observation of everything that during the excavation 
of a settlement seems in some way to be connected with the industry itself. It is in this 
way, and so far with encouraging results, that an attempt is being made to interpret the 
Shahr-i Sokhta industry and the same path will have to be followed in further anya 
of the Yahya industry. 


ADDENDUM 


During a brief visit to the Peabody Museum in April 1973 it was possible to examine 
the lithic industry found in the 1971 excavation as well as a small amount of material 
from the 1969 excavation. 

The number of implements totalled 353 (including non-retouched blades and cores) 
which were not included in the preliminary report on the Yahya oy as it had already 
gone to print. 

However this preliminary study can be completed simply by pointing out a few 
peculiar aspects which emerge from the examination of the new material, completing what 
had been observed in 1972: 
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— In general the 1971 industry repeats th= types already found and confirms the typo- 
logical approach set out in 1972. 


— A large part (195) of the. artifacts examined belong to Yahya VI and this fact conse- 
quently heightens the technical and typological differences noted between this period and 
the following ones. 


— Only one new implement must be added to the list in Tab. I; it is a micro-burin found 
at Yahya VI which is in perfect agreement with the production of microlithic geometrics 
typical of this period. 

— The proliferation of geometrics and lunated shapes, especially at Yahya VI and up to Yahya 
V C, now appears more obvious than it did after the preceding analysis: 12 microliths (lun- 
ated and trapezia) and 12 lunated shapes from Yahya VI and two lunated shapes from 
Yahya V C must be added to the corresponding types described in the text 


— Also as regards sickle blades; the backed lunated shape is confirmed as being typical of 
Yahya VI and Yahya V C; a small lunated geometric shape found in Yahya VI showing 
signs of sickle sheen seems to indicate that also these microlithic implements were occasio- 
nally used as sickle blades; in one case, a sickle element on a Yahya VI blade was later 
transformed into a burin. 

— Numerous burins (15) and l (12) coming from Yahya VI slightly alter the 
graphs shown in the text as regards this period. Both types, however, continue to be present 
in small percentages right up to Yahya IV A. 

— Among the backed implements mention must be made also of a few extremely elongated 
borers (3 from Yahya VI; 1 from Yahya V C; 2 from Yahya V A) and several backed, often 
double-sided blades, which were frequent especially in Yahya VI, and found in smaller 
percentages up to Yahya V B; only one double-side backed blade has so far been found in 
Yabya IV B. 


— One more arrow-head comes from Yahya IV. 
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= Y, VI; qs = Y. VC; t = Y. VI or V C; truncated blades: u = Y. VI; v = Y. V C. (Nat. size). 
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Fig. 6 - Tepe Yahya. Lithic industry. Drills: a, b = Y. V C; c = surface; arrow-heads: d = Ist mll.; 
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Fies. 7, 8- Tepe Yahva. Lithic industry. The two drills from Y. V C showing 
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clear traces of use at both ends. 
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Dilmun and the Date-Tree 


by ELISABETH C. L. DURING CASPERS 


At the east side of the courtyard of Barbar Temple II, i.e. the middle temple building 
of the four superimposed periods of temple constructions immediately to the south of the 
village of Barbar c. 700 metres from the north-west coast of Bahrain island (!), lay the 
remains of a circular stone structure (^). It was situated beneath the western of two similar 
structures belonging to Barbar Temple III (see below). The surface of this circular struc- 
ture was laid about one metre beneath the level of the courtyard of the uppermost 
Temple III and was covered during the razing of Temple II by a layer of chips of shat- 
tered masonry (?). 

This stone structure was rebuilt at a higher level during the existence of Temple III, 
and one more similar circular stone structure, touching the latter, was erected (^), built 
of carefully cut stones with both outer and inner face curved and with tapering sides; 
their inner diameter being 1.80 m., the outer one 2.60 m. 


Their height, measured from the level of the courtyard, has unfortunately not been 
stated, but the way in which they have been constructed without any gypsum coating, bi- 
tumen lining or special care in ensuring that the water could not seep out, indicates that 
they cannot have served as water containers or wells. Moreover, nowhere in the pre- 
liminary reports do we find any indication that the levels under these Temples II and III 
structures were disturbed, which would have been a clear indication of the presence of 
a well since this had to be dug down to water level (figs. 3, 4). 


Their position in the centre of the courtyard — during Temple TII situated near 
the two “altar stones” (°), the foundation pit (°) and: one of the * "ring-stones" () — 
makes it likely that they have played a role in religious. ceremonies which took place in 
the centre of the courtyard. We have already pointed out that they were not built as 
wells and another purpose for their existence must therefore be sought. 


(7) P. V. Gros, < Temples at Barbar >, Kural, (*) GLoB, op. cit., pp. 150 ff. 
1954, pp. 142-53; Kuml, 1955, pp. 178-93; Kunal, (2) Ibid. 
1959, pp. 233-38; Kuml, 1960, pp. 208-13. (2) Ibid., figs. 2-4; Kuml, 1955, fig. 6. 


This journal has published the preliminary | MM 
reports of the Persian Gulf excavations by the f C) GrOS, i p 150 f. 
Danish Archaeological Bahrain-Expedition from (°) Ibid., fig. 5. 

1954 onwards. () Kuml, 1955, p. 192. 
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Since these circular stone structures resemble similar brick constructions at Mohenjo- 
daro and possibly at Chanhu-daro too, we may be justified in discussing the latter in some 
detail to determine their purpose in the Indus region and to see whether this provides 
a plausible explanation for their existence in the courtyard of the Barbar Temples. 


The so-called House A I in the HR Area at Mohenjo-daro, one of the southern 
domestic quarters situated to the east of the high citadel (^), which may be identified as 
a temple (°), has an inner courtyard in which stood a circular enclosure of brickwork 
with an internal diameter of 1.22 m. (fig. 5). Similar masonry rings have been discovered 
on other parts of the site, notably in the L Area (’°) (fig. 6), where in Section C, to the 
north of a long pillared hall, were three roughly made circular brickwork structures with 
an average diameter of 91.5 cm. and 91.5 cm. high. Presumably they belong to an early 
period antedating that of the pillared hall because of their great depth (20.4 ft. below 
datum). 


It has been conjectured by the excavator that these circular brick constructions repre- 
sent open-work walls round (sacred?) trees (`°). This theory finds support in the fact 
that on several relief impressions from Harappà (") various sacred(?) trees are represented 
which spring from a protective enclosing wall or railing (fig. 7). It is difficult, of 
course, to identify the different species with confidence. Nevertheless, these seal impres- 
sions give evidence for the worship of trees in the Indus Civilization in their living form 
and seen in this light the circular brickwork enclosures may well have been designed for 
the protection of such sacred trees. On reliefs of the historical period the roots of sacred | 
trees — the sacred bodhi-tree of Buddhist India — are commonly enclosed in protective 
circles, < and were regarded as almost indispensable symbols of their sanctity > (^). 


In Mesopotamia, the other great civilization with which Bahrain (— Dilmun) had close 
contact, various representations, in glyptic art as well as on other monuments, of trees 
in various stages of stylization or naturalism, may well testify to some kind of concept of 
a sacred tree, which probably mostly represent a form or aspect of the date palm. This 
is not surprising if one remembers that the importance of the date tree lies above all in 
its manifold uses; apart from its most important product, its fruit, the wood, although of 
a poor quality, is used for building material and fuel, the leaves for various wickerwork 
and roofing, while rope is made from the fibres in the trunk of the palm. 


Throughout the early history of Mesopotamia the theme of the sacred tree in all its 
known forms has often been portrayed in art. It is represented for example as an element 
of the country-side, or added in hunting scenes; one finds scenes depicting the date harvest 


(°) J. MansuaLL, Mobenjo-daro and tbe Indus XXX, XXXVb. 

Civilization, London, 1931 (3 vols.), I, pp. 176 ff. (1) Ibid, 

HI, pl. XLla. mE (32) M. S. Vars, Excavations at Harappa, Cal- 
(°) R. E. M. WHEELER, The Indus Civilization cutta, 1940 (2 vols), II, pl. XCIII, nos. 325, 


(Suppl. to CHI), 2nd ed., Cambridge, 1960, pp. 327-28; pl. XCIV, nos. 329-32 
40 ff. COMM a | 


13 : 
(1°) MARSHALL, op. cit, I, p. 165; HI, pls. a aypa ps. 
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and in others the adoration of the sacred tree is the main theme, while in Assyrian times 
the ritual fertilization of the date palm by genii is much in favour. 


a 


Although we do not find in Mesopotamian iconography the theme of the sacred tree 
springing from the enclosure or railing as known from the Harappan seal impressions, there 
is sufficient indication that in the 3rd millennium plants, identifiable as young date palms, 
standing in high pedestalled pottery stands were the centre of veneratfon during certain 
libation ceremonies performed in the temple (^) Many seal representations as well as 
several plaques and steles show the date palm, easily recognizable by its fruit which hangs 
in two clusters on either side of the trunk, planted in a vase of which the concave upper 
part is in the shape of a bowl and with a more or less cylindrical stem and splayed foot 
(figs. 1-2). This date tree is most frequently set between a seated deity, occasionally recogniza- 
ble by additional attributes as e.g. Shamash or Ningirsu, and a priest or perhaps a wor- 
shipper in a state of ritual nakedness so characteristic of the 3rd millennium B.C. 


Fig. 1 - Ur. Stone. Stele of Ur- 
Nammu, detail. The king pour- 
ing water over a “sacred (palm 
- ?) tree". (After PARROrT, 1960, 


“as 





=== Loue Tl fig. 282). 

(14) In the courtyard of Sin Temple VII at The latter was paved with baked plano-convex 
Khafajah (ED I) a circular basin or pit, constructed bricks and was connected with a drain of baked 
of kiln-fired plano-convex bricks, had been built, plano-convex bricks and plastered with bitumen, 
c. 2.70 m. in diameter and 90 cm. in depth (P. which must have served to bring water into it 
DrLoucaz, S. LLoyp, Pre-Sargonid Temples in the instead of to drain it away since this drain sloped 
Diyala Region (Oriental Institute Publications, down from a point near the inner enclosure wall 
LVIII), Chicago, 1942, p. 45, fig. 43, pl. 8). This towards the circular basin. Delougaz remarks fur- 
structure cannot have been a well, for it was ther that since this drain was open, shallow, and 
shallow and the earlier remains beneath it were connected with the basin near its floor, the volume 
undisturbed. Delougaz assumes that it was probably of water brought in in this way must have been 
of the same type as the circular basin in the court- very small. Could these circular basins as the ones 
yard of the Temple Oval I (ED II) — internal at Mohenjo-daro and at Barbar possibly have been 
diameter c. 2.60 m., external diameter c. 3.20 m. designed to enclose a sacred tree? 


IJ 


Fig. 2 - Tello. Stone. Fragment of a 
slab with a libation scene. (After Cros, 
1910-14, fig. 7 on p. 294). 





In Bahrain the date palm appears to have been of equal impc rtance. The tree was 
a gift of the water god Enki to this place as we can read in the Sumerian myths (°) and 
Dilmun’s dates moreover are frequently mentioned in the cuneiform texts as an important 
export. 

The likelihood that the date tree was held in the same veneration at Dilmun as it was 
in Sumer is further suggested by the many representations on “Persian Gulf” seals where 
the date palm is depicted clearly as an object of worship (7). The fact that this tree is 
occasionally represented as springing from an enclosing wall as seen on the Indian seal- 
ings (7), strongly emphasizes this inference. 

Finally taking all this into account and remembering that in Sumer as well as in the 
Indus Civilization the existence of tree worship is manifest, it may be feasible to suggest 
that at Dilmun, situated. in between these two cultures and, thus, open to influences from 
and cultural dantace ts. with either of these two, religious ceremonies doubtless related to the 
veneration of the date - tree. We venture to think that it leaves little doubt that such cere- 
monies have centered. round. the two circular stone structures which stood during Tem- 
ples II and Hr periods. in the centre of the courtyard and in which, as we suppose, 
sacred trees — most probably date palms — had been planted. 





(5) A. FALKENSTEIN, < Sumerische religiöse (5) I am greatly indebted to Prof. Dr P. V. 
Texte, “Enki und die Weltordnung" >, Zeitschrift Glob for allowing me to incorporate this paragraph 
für Assyriologie, 56 (N.F., 22), 1964, pp. 44-129. and also for permitting me to reproduce figs. 5-4, 

(19) Kumli, 1960, 1st printed page. Kuml, 1954. 
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Fig. 3 - Bahrain island, Bar- 

bar Temple III. Two cir- 

cular stone structures in the 

courtyard, viewed from the 

east. In the foreground the 

altar and altar stones. (GLoB, 
1954, fig. 4). 








Fig. 4 - Bahrain island, Barbar Temple III. Two circular stone structures in the 
courtyard, viewed from the south. (GrobB, 1954, fig. 3). 
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Fig. 5 - Mohenjo-daro, HR Area, Section A, Block 1, Room 10. Low level court- 
vard with two flights of steps and a circle of bricks, looking north. (MARSHALL, 


1931, pl. XLIa). 
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Fig. 6 - Mohenjo-daro, L Area, Section C. Columned Hall with rough circle of bricks 
in foreground, viewed from north-east. (MARSHALL, 1931, pl. XXXV b). 


Fig. 7 - Harappa. Relief im- 

pressions of  sacred(?) trees 

inside an enclosing wall. Faien- 

ce and baked clay. Left to 

right: Vars, 1940, pls. XCIII, 

nos. 329. 327. 328; XCIV, 
no. 352. 





Ochre-Coloured and Grey-Burnished Wares in 
North-West Indo-Pakistan (c. 1800-1300 B.C.) 


by GroRGro STACUL 


Several excavations carried out by the Italian Archaeological Mission in the Swat 
Valley (1961-68), have allowed us to draw a first provisional chart of the different chrono- 
logical and cultural periods in this region in pre-protohistoric times, and to indicate prob- 
able correlations between these and other cultures of the surrounding regions. 

The oldest periods, evidence for which has been found chiefly in the bottommost 
layers of the rock-shelter of Ghaligai, have been differentiated mainly according to the typo- 
logy of the pottery and can be listed as follows (^): 


I. A period when pottery is all handmade, and varies in colour from reddish-brown 
to dark-grey, sometimes with slip on the polished inner surfaces. Stone implements are 
made out of pebbles, while those in bone comprise small objects obtained through flaking. 
C14 analysis has given dates falling within the second half of the 3rd millennium B.C. 


II. A period marked by a generally fine, wheel-turned pottery, varying in colour 
from pink to brick red and often decorated with painted black bands. It may be subdivided 
into two phases, the overall duration of which corresponds in part to the period of the 
Indus Civilization. 


III. A marked break between this period and the previous one is evident, for it 
is characterized by handmade pottery, very coarse and with very little variety of shape; 
the colour ranges from red-brown to grey, and mat-impressions on the base are often 
evident. Stone implements are fashioned from pebbles, while those in bone comprise small 


objects obtained from flaking. 


IV. Together with pots like those marking the previous period, there are also fine 
burnished. vases whose colour varies from black-grey to buff, and which sometimes re- 
veal clear evidence. of having been fashioned on the potter's wheel. Wheel-turned red vases 
painted with black bands are also attested. ‘The stone and bone industries comprise pol- 


(*) Photographs are filed in the archives of the in the Swat Valley during protohistory, sce: 
National Museum of Oriental Art, Rome. STACUL 1969. 
(1) Regarding the sequence of cultural periods 
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shed objects. Metal-working is attested by the presence of small copper objects. The various 
correlations noted suggest that the end of this period occurred around 1300 B.C. 


This classification of the oldest culture-periods attested in the Swat Valley, was drawn 
up in 1968 at the close of the excavations at Ghaligai and other nearby settlements. We 
shall now re-examine it in the light of fresh and more up-to-date evidence, with special 
reference to the:chronological sequence falling roughly between 1800 and 1300 B.C. 

. Let us consider Period IT first of all. 

In a previous study we recognized the desirability of dividing this period into two 
successive phases, attested respectively in layers 19 and 18 at Ghaligai. In fact, from 
the first examination it was clear that the pottery recovered from layer 19 at Ghaligai 
only partly resembled that characterizing layer 18. Common elements consisted in the use 
of the potter's wheel in manufacture and the widespread use of a painted decoration of 
black bands upon a pink or red ground (which sharply distinguished this ware from that 
of the previous and of the subsequent period). À number of differences were also apparent: 
in the quality of the paste (the material from layer 19 being always compact, and that col- 
lected from layer 18 powdery and friable); in the slip (pink in layer 19, often dark red 
in layer 18); and in the shapes (long-necked vases predominating .in-layer—18,.-whereas the 
underlying layer is devoid of them). 


Taking account of these observations, we were led to assume that the painted red 
ware horizon distinguishing Period II did not constitute a unified and homogeneous com- 
plex, even though the two phases seen to compose it might plausibly reflect two different 
stages in the internal development of a single culture (Periód II A and II B). However, 
it was decided to postpone all further clarification and study of the matter. 

If we are now of a mind to return to this question, this is primarily due to what 
has been learned from digging and investigation carried out in the last few years. We 
believe that this work enables us to define with a good deal more clarity some phases of 
culture contemporary with, and later than, the period of Indus Civilization. 

As we have already noted, the belief that material collected in layer 19 of Ghaligai 
pertains to the period of Indus Civilization is supported not only by the results of C14 
dating, but also by correlations with material attested in surrounding areas and assigned 
to the end of the 3rd and the beginning of the 2nd millennium B.C. Various shapes, now 
partially reconstructed, which were recovered from layer 19 at Ghaligai, reveal evident affin- 
ities with types of ware from Harappa Cemetery R 37, Mundigak IV, Kalibangan, etc. (°). 
However, this does not entitle us, at any rate for the moment, to view this phase as a 
direct embodiment of Harappa Culture: Ghaligai’s layer 19 has not, in fact, yielded evidence 
of seals, of script, or of certain specific decorative patterns deemed a hallmark of Indus 
Civilization (°). The problem, then, of whether this horizon may belong to Harappa Cult- 
ure can only be tackled when fuller evidence from finds has been assembled. 


(2) Ibid., p. 53. (?) WHEELER 1966, pp. 86 f. 
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The typological picture furnished by meterial collected in layer 18 at Ghaligai reveals, 
as we pointed out, features differentiating it strikingly from the typology attested in the 
immediately underlying layer. The pottery may be described as a fine-textured ware, not 
very hard tempered, with porous and friable surfaces varying from a pale-red to a deep- 
red colour, The principal shapes consist of long-necked flasks, basins with slightly out- 
turned rim, cups on pedestals and stands (figs. 1, 4) It is a ware that has a variety of 
features in common with the so-called Ochre-Coloured Pottery (sometimes abbreviated to 
OCP) attested in numerous sites of the Upper Ganga-Yamuna Doab and characterized by a 
particular chronological horizon. Attributed to the authors of the Copper-Hoards (*), it 
generally overlies archaeological layers related to the Harappa Culture; whereas it is always 
found beneath Black-and-red and Grey Painted Wares, that in the Upper Gangetic Basin 
embody phases pertaining to the second half of the 2nd and the first half of the Ist 
millennium B.C. (°). 

It must be pointed out that the term “Ochre-Coloured Pottery” is not reckoned 
the most apposite by the majority of scholars who have tackled the problems connected 
with this ware. In actual fact, as has been remarked, it is basically a red ware that has 
been given a wash of ochre of an orange - red to deep - red colour, which had a tendency 
to rub off easily (°). Seemingly wheel-turned (the striations of the wheel having probably 
disappeared as a result of rolling), and of medium to fine fabric, its condition is worn 
and‘ its appearance rolled and weathered. 
| According to a number of specialists, there is a precise link between the nature of the 

archaeological deposits where the Ochre-Coloured potsherds were found (sandy, clayey 
terrain of mainly alluvial formation) and certain characteristic features distinguishing this 
ware. It has, indeed, been surmised that the worn-out and rolled appearance of the Ochre- 
Coloured Pottery could be due to flooding and water-logging. Prolonged rainfall and con- 
comitant alluvial phenomena extending along the entire upper course of the Ganges, the 
Jumna and their upper tributaries, are thought to be the cause of extensive flooding and 
maybe of the change itself in the course of these rivers; and this would have helped to wipe 
out traces of habitation and settlement (in the deposits associated with the OCP complex 
remains of ash, floor levels and other signs that bespeak a regular habitational stratum 
are always missing). The random distribution of weathered and rolled sherds is the only 
proof at present of the cultural period that is the subject of our investigation ('). 

We must not lose sight of the fact, however, that other conjectures have been put 
forward to explain this phenomenon. According to B.B. Lal, who has thoroughly stud- 
ied the mechanism of transportation and depositation of the materials constituting the OCP 
strata in some settlements of the Upper Gangetic Basin, the worn and weathered nature 


(*) On the Copper Hoards from the Gangetic (*) Gaur 1969b, p. 112. 
Basin see: Lar 1951; WHEELER 1966, pp. 93-97; (*) Deva 1969, p. 80 (comment of M.N. De- 
ALLCHIN 1968, pp. 200-206; Lar 1968; AGRAWAL shpande); Lat 1968, p. 85. 
1971, pp. 194-206; Lar 1972c. (7) Deva 1969, p. 81. 
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ot this pottery, and also the random distribution of the sherds, cannot be attributed to 
flooding and water-logging, but seems to indicate the effects of the sedimentation of wind- 
blown dust and the prolonged exposure of the potsherds under arid conditions (^). 

We have remarked on the peculiarities of the archaeological deposits from which 
the Ochre-Coloured Pottery in the Ganga-Yamuna Doab comes, since in some respects 
they reflect a morphology also recurring in stratum 18 at Ghaligai: yellow-brown in colour, 
mainly clayed, with layers of sand and of minute gravel, this stratum has yielded up a 
relatively scanty quantity of pottery, while it is also quite devoid of remains of ash, floor 
levels and humus which are the evidence of even temporary human settlement (°). 

What significance is to be attributed to evidence of this sort? 


As our observations are at present referred to a single site in the Swat Valley, and 
we are stil awaiting the results of the soil analysis, we are unable to assess the precise 
nature and extent of the phenomena causing the sedimentation of stratum 18. 


What we think can be shown, on the grounds of the data available to us, are the 
striking affinities between the pottery characterizing the aforementioned stratum and that 
coming from various OCP sites of the Upper Gangetic Basin. Á comparative study be- 
comes particularly significant when we recall some of the main shapes attested at these 
respective sites: first and foremost, the long-necked flasks or jars that are prevalent at 
Ghaligai as they are in various OCP sites of the Upper Ganga (*°); then the basins with 
flanged or beaded rim ("), the bowls on conical pedestals (7) and the stands (**). 


It also seems to be established that the respective shapes were to some extent con- 
temporaneous, or rather that the Ghaligai stratum 18 phase pertains to a period in which 
Ochre-Coloured Pottery was widespread in the Upper Ganga-Yamuna Doab ('*). 

There are, moreover, indications showing the relative autonomy of these aforemen- 


tioned cultural complexes compared with earlier facies which are considered an embodiment 
of Indus Civilization or at any rate connected with this culture (*). 


Lastly, Ghaligai data reveal a sharp interruption between the cultural horizon at- 
tested by stratum 18 and the horizon coming immediately after. This is not only em- 
phasized by a striking difference in respective finds, but also by the likely temporary 


(^) Lan 1972b, p. 58. (14) A C14 test on charcoal collected from 
(°) Sracut 1967, p. 189. layer 18 at Ghaligai has given the result 1810 + 55 
(19) Cf. STACUL 1967, figs. 5 a-c, ' 42, and B.C. (Radiocarbon, XI, 2, 1969, P. 492, R-378d). 
SracuL 1969, fig 7 a, b, d, with Deva 1969, On the basis of some recent thermoluminescence 
fig. 1 and variants. dates, B.B. Lal believes that in the Upper Gangetic 
(3) Cf. SracuL 1969, fig. 7 h, j, with Deva past cue Copper Moard “Culture, with: ew Buh 


1969, fig. 20 b and with PURATATTVA, fig. 3, no. 8. ou Ja an a pos pi oo 


(*7) Cf. SracuL 1969, figs. 7 g, 27, with Pu- B.C. (Lar 19728, pp. 48 f.). 


Pd 


RATATTVA, fig. 13, no. 3. (5) On the relative autonomy of the OCP 
(18) Cf. SracuL 1969, fig. 7 e, with Puni- complex in relation to Harappa Culture, see 
TATTVA, fig. 13, no. 1 and fig. 6, no. 12. Dixsurr 1972. 
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Fig. 1 - Pottery from the Swat Valley (Period I B). 





Fig. 2 - Pottery from the Swat Valley (Period III). 





Fig. 3 - Black-grey burnished pottery from the Swat Valley (Period IV). 
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Fig. 4 - Vase from Ghiligai (Period II B). Fig. 5 - Vase from Butkara I (Period III). 
(Neg. no. Dep. CS. 5354/7). (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 7184/9). 





Fig. 6 - Black-grey burunished vase from Loebanr III Fig. 7 - Black-grey burnished vase from Loebanr III 
(Period IV). (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 7315/1). (Pericd IV). (Neg. no. Dep. CS. 7318/2). 
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Figs. 8, 9 . Storgge-pit in 

the natural soil at Loebanr 

IIl. (Neg. nos. Dep. CS. 
7794/10, 7305/8). 
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abandonment of the site suggested by the results of C14 analysis (**). And here, too,. 
significant comparisons can be pointed out. For similar interruptions are also attested in 
OCP sites of the Upper Ganga, where it has not been possible to prove continuous habi- 
tation between layers marked by Ochre-Coloured Pottery and overlying layers containing 
Black-and-red Ware. 

Bearing these factors in mind, it behoves us to report the opinion of those who, on 
the evidence of recerit archaeological data, perceive a movement of expansion of Ochre- 
Coloured Pottery-bearing people from east to west, namely, from the regions of Central and 
Upper Ganga towards the Panjab and quite likely beyond, to territories where peoples of 
the Harappa Culture or those akin to them were settled (7). A similar process, postu- 
lated for the north-west of the subcontinent, would probably explain the affinities noted 
between the OCP of the Upper Ganga on the one hand, and the distinctive ware of layer 
18 of Ghaligai on the other, quite apart from sizable shifting of human communities and 
the sudden superimposition of one culture on another. 

Moreover, we cannot overlook those conclusions drawn from the study of numerous 
archaeological deposits and tending to point to a connexion between the worn appearance 
of OCP ware in the Upper Ganga and the occurrence of natural phenomena of no small 
size and extent. Such phenomena, in all likelihood, helped to obliterate the cultural phase 
we have examined: one that left only sporadic traces of dwellings, wall structures or re- 
mains. Even in this connexion, the data collected at Ghaligai can serve to extend our field of 
vision. Quite apart from the causes producing the random distribution of sherds and the 
absence of ash and floor levels at Gháligai, the fact remains that here a sharp break in cul- 
ture is evident, and that the people who subsequently settled here, perhaps after a con- 
siderable lapse of time, were evidently engaged, in an extremely limited way, in the practice 
of industries wholly unrelated to those peculiar to the previous horizon. 


k k Sk 


In the Swāt Valley there are many factors making clear the precise difference between 
Period II B and Period III. What brings this out above all is the return to the manu- 
facture of handmade vases — always coarse in their fabric — that attests a very restricted 
range of shapes. These vases are mainly deep-bodied and globular in shape with almost 
vertical rim and mat-marked bases (figs. 2, 5). The stone and bone industries do not bear 
witness to the presence of polished tools. 

What were the origins of such a cultural horizon? 

Relying on various typological correlations where the production of vessels is con- 
cerned, we have already stressed a number of affinities with the neolithic horizon of 


- 


(15) A C14 test on charcoal collected in layer layer 18, see note 14. 
17 at Ghaligai has given the result 1505 B.C. 50 (11) On this question, see in particular Drxsurr 
(Radiocarbon, XI, 2, 1969, p. 492, R-377a). For 1972. 
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Kashmir, namely, with the Burzahom I phase. These correlations, relating essentially to 
vase-forms, have shown that the main types attested in Swat are to be identified with 
those characterizing the oldest neolithic pottery recovered from sites around Srinagar (^). 
And a chance to test the validity of these comparisons was afforded. recently when the 
Archaeological Survey of India was kind enough to allow us to make a direct study of 
the neolithic pottery from Burzahom, which is at present being studied with a view to 
complete publication (°). We were, accordingly, able to observe that the aforementioned like- 
nesses extend beyond the shapes of the pottery, involving the paste, too, and the fabric 
and surface colours of the vases. In these respective wares vases with mat-marked bases 
are prevalent, but it is also evident that the rare decorative motifs — jn the pottery 
rharking Period III in Swat and the Burzahom I phase, respectively — are generally 
identical, consisting in finger-marks and occasionally in notched or rippled rims (^). 

Together with these likenesses some differences may be noted. These relate to stone | 
and bone manufacture which in Kashmir reveals the presence of often very accurately pol- 
ished tools (axes, chisels, mace-heads, harpoons, rectangular knives with pierced holes, etc.), 
whereas in the Swat Valley, relying at any rate on the Ghaligai evidence, such manu- 
facture appears confined to tools obtained by flaking (^). 


On the evidence of C14 tests, the neolithic phase of Burzahom in Kashmir is proved 
to be long-lasting, extending from the end of the 3rd millennium B.C. to beyond the middle 
of the 2nd millennium (*). The Swat phase, on the other hand, corresponding to Period 
III, falls around the middle of the 2nd millennium B.C. (*). It ought to be possible to 
infer from this that in an age following the period of Indus Civilization, the neolithic 
culture attested in Kashmir and probably in other surrounding areas (Indus Kohistan?) 
expanded in a westerly direction and was powerful enough to reach the Swat Valley. So 
it was that the rudimentary techniques in the production of vessels that till then had been 
common in the valleys around Srinagar came to be used in Swat; yet a similar handing on 
did not occur, at least not at once, as regards the more refined techniques in the manufacture 
of polished tools in stone and bone which presuppose a long tradition and do not lend 
themselves to rapid improvisation. 

Polished tools in stone and bone, one of the most distinctive features of Neolithic 
in Kashmir, have given rise to intriguing conjectures about possible contact between the 
peoples of this region and communities settled beyond the great mountain chains separating 
the Indian sub-continent from Central Asia. In this respect, affinities with characteristic 


(15) StacuL 1969, p. 57. from Ghaligai levels 17 and 16, see SracuL 1967, 

(1°) My particular thanks are due to Dr T.N. fip. 48, and SracuL 1969, fig. 32. Concerning 
Khazanchi, Shri R.K. Pant and Shri B.M. Pande, Burzahom, see IA, 1961-62, p. 18, fig. 5, nos. 17, 
who were directly engaged in research and digs 18. 21. 27. 


in Kashmir, for allowing me to see material coming (72) StacuL 1969, figs. 47-53. 
from the Burzahom excavations that is still being (73) ALLCHIN 1968, p. 334. 
studied prior to its complete publication. (23) See note 16. 


(7°) Concerning the finger-mark decorations 
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products of Chinese Neolithic have been stressed (first and foremost, the rectangular knives 
with pierced holes found at Burzahom), while particular significance is seen in the use 
by the neolithic peoples of Kashmir of conical-shaped dwelling-pits and storage-pits dug 
into the natural soil, for they reproduce a type of structure that was widespread in Central 
Asiatic regions (**). 


Period IV in the Swat Valley was chiefly marked by the advent of burnished ware 
of fine to medium fabric, its colour varying from black to dark grey and from light grey 
to buff (figs. 3, 6, 7). Sometimes, as a result of firing, or through conscious design, we 
find one shade blending into another on surfaces, polychrome effects being produced (mot- 
tled ware). Occasionally, burnishing occurs in a series of separate bands that tend to be 
vertical and leave the base opaque, an intentional design being the result. Similar decora- 
tions are met with on the necks of some types of vases and recall a technique already used 
on long-necked red flasks of Period II B (*). There are other instances, too, where, by the 
same process, horizontal bands in a regular symmetrical series are obtained. Some pot- 
sherds belonging to this class of ware reveal clear traces of having been wheel-turned. 

Taking their place alongside this burnished ware, of fine to medium fabric, there are 
also coarse, large-sized vases similar to those peculiar to the previous period, as is shown, 
for example, by the notched and rippled rims, and above all by the mat-marked bases. 
Polished tools in stone and bone are also found, and these attest an evident technological 
evolution with regard to Period III, even if the range of shapes is somewhat limited. There 
ate, lastly, some small metal objects made of copper. 

This horizon in Swat has also been related to a cultural phase attested in Kashmir, 
namely, that of Burzahom II. In fact, in this cultural phase at Burzahom, the introduction 
of a fine burnished ware is recorded, its main shapes being like those which characterize 
Swat burnished ware: we mean that recovered at Ghaligai, Barikot and Loebanr III and 
assigned to Period IV (**). During first-hand study of material coming from Kashmir ex- 
cavations, we were able to observe that this ware resembles that from Swat in its fabric, 
texture and surface colours ("). It evidently amounts to the same ware which was wide- 
spread in different regions of the north-west sub-continent during a more or less identical 
period. l 
Having said this, a number of things must be made clear. Although it is true that the 
main shapes distinguishing this Kashmir ware are also attested in the Swāt Valley, it is 
also true that the latter region affords a repertoire of products that is far richer and more 
refined than the one noted at Burzahom and in other sites around Srinagar. This is par- 
ticularly true of the carenated forms that are pretty frequent in Swat Valley (**). It should 


(*) On the dwelling- and storage-pits of Bur- (7*) Ibid., p. 63. 
zahom, see PANDE 1972. (77) See note 19. 
(=) STACUL 1969, fig. 7 ac and fig. 30. (78) SracuL 1968, fig. 10 c-h. 
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also be remarked that in Swat this ware often shows decorations obtained through burn- 
ishing and is also associated with a fine red ware that is painted and wheel-turned. 

The differences we have noted between the cultural horizons of Swat and Kashmir, 
marked by the use of black grey burnished ware in an age that was more or less identical, 
may simply be due to the fragmentary nature of the data at present to hand; and second 
thoughts about the matter in the future cannot be ruled out. On the other hand, if a 
different picture emerges, it could also be explained by the particular circumstances that 
led to the same ware spreading through the north-western regions of the Indian sub-con- 
tinent; and the likely routes by which black-grey burnished ware entered Indo-Pakistan 
must be borne in mind. 

We have already pointed to various affinities between the -black-grey burnished Ware 
of the Swat Valley and a similar pottery characterizing the most recent cultural phases at 
Tepe Hissár in Iran (?*) In all probability, these correlations attest a movement of tribes 
spreading eastwards from the uplands of north-east lran, and penetrating into the sub- 
continent by way of the mountain passes of the Hindukush. It cannot be ruled out, more- 
over, that such tribes are to be identified with the first Indo-European speaking groups 
reaching the regions of north-west Indo-Pakistan, since the evidence so far collected in 
the Swat Valley does not testify of earlier cultural influences of western provenance that 
can be assigned to the first half of the 2nd millennium B.C. From what we have said so 
far, it is clear that Period II A is directly linked with Indus Civilization; that Period II B 
attests links with the OCP complex of the Upper Ganga-Yamuna Doab, while the sud- 
den interruption occurring in the transition from Period II to Period III must in all likeli- 
hood be related to a movement by peoples already settled to the east of the River Indus, 
those same peoples associated with the oldest neolithic phase in Kashmir. 

It is, then, the fine burnished ware varying from black-grey to buff in colour which, 
for the moment at least, affords the most likely evidence of the influx into the north 
western regions of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent of new peoples coming from the West 
and from Iran in particular. This movement is likely to have occurred around 1400 B.C. A 
further subsequent clue to such-like migratory movement from west to east is, arguably, the 
presence of grey opaque ware and its variants in the Swat Valley and surrounding regions. 
As we have noted, this ware, in its shapes and fabric, strongly resembles the pottery which 
distinguishes the so-called Button-Base Ware phase in northern Iran, that is, with the phase 
of Hasanlu V (°°). 
= Recalling the circumstances that may have led to the spreading of black-grey burnished 
ware into tbe north-western regions of the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, the Indo-Iranian 
correlations referred to may perhaps serve to explain the very differences noted between 
ware attested in Swüt and that yielded up by excavations at Burzahom and other Kash- 
mir sites. We cannot dismiss the idea that Kashmir may have been an outlying area as 


(**) SracuL 1970, pp. 93-97. (3?) Ibid., pp. 97-102. 
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regards the spread of the cultural complex associated with this particular species of pottery, 
the centre for such diffusion being, originally, the regions of north-east Iran, as we have 
remarked. In such a reconstruction, the greater richness and variety of the burnished black- 
grey pottery complex of the Swüt Valley compared with the corresponding horizon in 
Kashmir can be more easily understood: we are dealing with a period, in fact, when 
Swat was directly exposed to cultural influences from the West, whereas Kashmir was sub- 
ject to greater isolation leading to the continuation of traditions that were still basically 
neolithic. 

We come back to reiterating, however, that the cultural Period IV in the Swat Valley, 
attested at Barikot and Loebanr III as well as in layer 15 at Ghaligai, does not mark 
a break in relation to the previous horizon. This is confirmed not only by the continuation 
of specific forms of pottery such as large vases for domestic use with rippled rims and 
mat-marked bases, but also by the use of pits dug in the natural soil attested at Loebanr 
III (figs. 8, 9): a type of structure that is very similar to the one brought to light during 
excavations in Kashmir, where conicalshaped dwelling- and storage-pits are seen to be a 
constant feature in the neolithic phases of Burzahom I and II (*). 


To sum up, then, in our view, the various correlations noted regarding cultures in the 
Swat Valley between about 1800 and 1300 B.C., assume particular interest, especially if 
we remember that they belong to a period to which the end of Indus Civilization and, 
probably, the first expansion into India of Indo-European languages, may be assigned. 

In summarizing the evidence drawn from the Swat Valley, its significance may be 
stated as follows: 


I - In an age more or less contemporary with the end of the Indus Civilization, it 
attests the presence of a culture-phase — the one corresponding to Period II B — that 
reveals many elements in common with the OCP complex in the Upper Ganga-Yamuna 
Doab. 


II - It serves to throw into relief a sharp distinction between the cultural horizon 
corresponding to Period II B and the following Period III. 


III - It shows that Period III has many elements in common with the archaic neo- 
lithic horizon of Kashmir, attested at Burzahom from the end of the 3rd millennium B.C. 
This substantiates the view that there was a probable migration into Swat of mountain 
peoples already settled to the east of the River Indus, or at any rate, that they exerted a 
definite influence. 


(#1) PANDE 1972. 
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IV - It proves, moreover, that some features of Period IV are a continuation of those 
of the previous period, but that ít also contains new elements consisting primarily of the 
black-grey burnished ware which is reckoned the outcome of an influence exerted by cult- 
ures already attested in northern Iran. Spreading into the north-western regions of the 
Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, this complex is thought to have had a marginal effect also 
on the Kashmir area which was still marked by basically neolithic cultural features. The 
establishment of this horizon in the Swat Valley can probably be related to an influx of 


Indo-European speaking peoples. 
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The Masgid-i sangi of Larvand 


by GIANROBERTO SCARCIA 
and Maurizio TADDEI - 


I - 


When the discovery occurred of the so-called masgid-i sangs of Larvand in Afgha- 
nistan, a unique and very singular and interesting monument described in the following 
pages by M. Taddei (figs. 1-8), it cannot be looked upon as a wholly fortuitous event. The 
reason for this is that during the summer of 1971 the mission I led to Gur (sponsored 
by Venice University’s Seminario di Iranistica and supported by the IsMEO) was look- 
ing, in this very area, for some evidence at least of the existence of an ancient sanctuary. 
This, if we are to believe Ibn al-Athir, must have been “pagan”; yet in some way and for some 
reason not fully understood, the sanctuary was sufficiently endowed with “Islamic” features 
for the name of “Mecca” to be attributed to it. 

The brief passage Ibn al-Athir devotes to this “Mecca of Arachosia” is to be found 
in volume 7 of the Kamil where we read that the Saffarid Ya^qub-i Laith, at an unspecified 
date, killed the king of al-Rubbag called Kbtyr who had himself carried by twelve men on 
a golden throne and on'a high mountain had erected a building that he named Mecca 
where he performed his devotions (`). 

It is well-known that Marquart (1915) made this passage one of the foundations of 
his famous reconstruction of the “religion of Zabul” — a question that has lain dormant 
without further debate for a long while. This religion is based on the cult of a hypotbe- 
tical "god Žun”, whose name recurs in the equally hypothetical VZunbil, lords of the 
region until the Saffarid age (9th century) and protectors of the temple in question. 

Now Islamic sources making explicit mention of a divinity, Zwr, or of some such 
name (Zwn, Zwz, Zwzn), who was certainly venerated during the 7th century in Zamin- 
Dawar and as such humiliated by Arab-Islamic conquerors, are notoriously scanty. These 
sources, indeed, are limited to Baladhuri alone, for Ibn al-Athir merely repeats what the 
former has said as also does Yàqüt with the added complication, which is misleading or at 
least awkward, of including the variants Zwr and Zwn as separate and parallel items in 
his geographical dictionary. i 


(*) The photographs of figs. 1-8 are by G. (Cunningham Series); ASWI = Archaeological 

Scarcia, those of figs. 13-16 are by M. Taddei. Survey of Western India; NIS = New Imperial 

The latter are kept in the National Museum Series. : 

of Oriental Art, Rome. i (1) Ibn-El-Atbiri Chronicon... volumen septi- 
The following abbreviations have also been mum, annos 228-294 continens, Lugduni Bate- 

used: ASI = Archaeological Survey of India vorum, 1865, p. 326.. 
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Baladhuri's evidence (°) concerns the feats of the Arab governor of Sistan, “Abd 
al-Rahman ibn Samura, who in the year 33/654-655 took command < of all the territory 
of al-Rubbak and Zamin-Dawar, besieged the people of al-Dawar in the ¿Zabal al-Zwr [var. 
Zwn, Zwzn] but ended up by making peace with them... and had the good fortune to 
lay hands on the idol (of) Zwr which was of pure gold and had rubies for eyes ». 

Ibn al-Athir (*) tells of exactly the same events but has Dawan in place of Dawar and 
Zwz in place of Zwr (Zwn). 

And what of Yaqut? 


a) under the entry Zwr (*), to be read as Zür, he says that it is an < idol of Zamin- 
Dawar, in the territory of Sind »; 

b) under the entry Zwn (°), to be read as Zün, he remarks on the authority of [ Abu 
l-Fath] Nasr [ibn ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Iskandari] that it is « an idol of the [Iraqi] city 
of al-Ubulla »; 


c) under the entry Dawar (*) he refers to the same events mentioned by Baladhuri 
and in this respect to a gabal al-Zwm and an idol al-Zwn. 


Now since the form Zwzn is decidedly less plausible (lectio facilior in the sense that, 
read as Zauzan or Züzan, it would correspond to a known and thus familiar-sounding 
Khorasan place-name), and the form Zwz is clearly a secondary contamination, there is, 
on the evidence of these texts, no reason for definitely preferring Zwr to Zwn, or vice 
versa. We can merely observe: 


1) that the form Zwr seemed the most acceptable one to the editor of Baladhuri 
who is our principle source; l 


2) that Ibn al-Athir’s form Dawan is a glaring example of how easily and fre- 
quently the Arab letter ra’ could be mistaken for a nan: 


3) that the form Zwn is a lectio facilior, and as such suspect compared with Zwr, 
for Zan (or Žun = “idol? in neo-Persian, too) is «cité dans les poétes arabes, tels que 
Humaid et Djarir » ("), yet is not an Arab word: < The author of Lisan al-‘arab explains 
that al-Zoon is the very same Zoon of Persian» (*). Thus, of itself, Zün (Žun) is a very 


(') Liber Expugnationis Regionum auctore den Handschriften zu Berlin, St. Petersburg und 
Imàmo Abmed ibn Jabja ibn Dijàbir al-Belàdsori, Paris, II (ed. F.- WüsrENFELD), Leipzig, 1867, 
quem e Codice Leidensi et Codice Musei Brit- p. 956. 


- 


tannici edidit M. J. De Goey, Ludguni Bata- (°) Jacut's | Geograpbiscbes Wörterbuch, cit, 
vorum, 1866 (repr. 1968), p. 394. p. 960. 
(>) Ibn-ELAtbiri Chronicon quod  Perfectis- (*) Ibid., o. 541. 

simum inscribitur, volumen tertium, annos H. (7) V. Minorsxy, in Emcyclopédie de l'Islam, 
21-59 continens, ad ` fidem Codicum Londinen- IV, p. 1312. 

sium et Parisinorum, edidit Carolus Johannes (°) Abdul Hay Hasrer, < The Temple of Su- 
TomNBERG, Lugduni Batavorum, 1869 (repr. Bei- nagir, Zoon or Zoor in Ancient Afghanistan », 
rut, 1385/1965), p. 129. Yàdnàme-ye Jan Rybka, Collection of Articles on 


(4) Jacut’s Geograpbisches Wörterbuch aus Persian and Tajik Literature, Prague, 1967, p. 77. 
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plausible Iranian form for which an equally plausible "Zurvanite" etymology has also been 
put forward (*) (that would make of it something broadly similar to but < Buddha). How- 
ever, though this may certainly serve to explain the name of the divinity of al-Ubulla that 
Yaqut gives us without variants, it is far from exclusively confirming the form Zwn in 
other instances, of interest to us, where on the contrary an eventual change of Zwr into 
Zwn, whether spontaneously or as a result of excess of pedantry, seems very likely in 
theory. Consequently, both as regards the idol in itself and the location’ of its temple, the 
above-mentioned sources do not enable us to draw anything but the quite obvious infer- 
ences and conclusions embodied in the words of Le Strange (our italics) (7): < The broad 
valley, down which the Helmund flows from the mountains of Hindà Kush to Bust still 
bears the name, Zamin-Dáwar, by which the Arab geographers refer to the district. This 
is the Persian form of which the Arabic equivalent is ‘Ard-ad-Dawar or Balad-ad-Dawar, 
the meaning being the same, namely, “the Land of the Gates", or passes, into the moun- 
tains. During the middle-ages this was a fertile and very populous district, with four 
chief towns, namely, Dartall, Darghash, Baghntn and Sharwán, with numerous large vil 
lages and farmsteads. The chief town of the district was Dartal, or Tall as Istakhri writes 
the name, which appears to be identical with the city of Dáwar described by Mukaddast. 
It was a fine large town, with a fortress, garrisoned by horse guards, who in the 4th 
(10th) century, held this as the frontier post on the road towards the Ghür mountains. 
It lay on the Helmund river, three marches above Bust, and in the first Moslem conquest 
it is stated that near bere was the mountain, Jabal-az-Zür, where the great idol called Zár, 
or Zün, had been taken ». | 

We have no other data whatsoever to fall back on. But a second passage by Ibn 
al-Athir, the one first referred to concerning the “Mecca of Arachosia”, was all Marquart 
needed, being ignorant of other Islamic sources on the folk-lore, customs and wonders of 
Seistan, to identify both cults and both gabal, and to establish that the cult of the “god 
Zin” was still a vital one in his territory two centuries after “Abd al-Rahman ibn Samura's 
aggressive action (^). 

But why is he so decidedly in favour of Zün and not Zur? 

On account of that Arab Zün = “idol? and of the god Zün of al-Ubulla without 
variants, and above all, because at the same time « Marquart trouva dans les sources 
chinoises la mention du temple de Deva Sun dans le royaume Tso (= Zabul), devant 
lequel est placée la vertëbre d'un [énorme] poisson par l'intérieur de laquelle on passe à 
cheval. Le roi de Tso porte une couronne garnie d'une téte de poisson en or.et s'assied 
sur le tróne garni d'un cheval en or (Pei-sbi, ch. 97, fol. 3, oü la situation de Tso est 
mal indiquée) D'autre part les sources chrétiennes parlent aussi du château fort de 


(°) H. H. Sauagpzg, «Der Iranische Zeitgott (11) T. Marquart, J. J. M. De Groot, < Das 
und sein Mythos », ZDMG, XCV, 1941, p. 269. Reich Zabul und der Gott Zin vom 69 Jahr. », 
(2°) G. Le Sreance, The Lands of the Eastern Festschrift Eduard Sachau, Berlin, 1915, pp 
Calipbate, Cambridge, 1905 (repr., London, 1966), 248 ff. 
p. 345. 
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tovvõaðéso (Théophane, Chronographie, éd. de Boor, p. 163), ou de Zundaber (Victoris 
Tonnennensis chronica, Chron. minora, éd. Mommsen, II, 194). Marquart restitue ces 
noms en *Zanm-Dadbwar “Zin le Justicier” et en fait dériver le nom du canton de Zamin- 
Dawar (en arabe Bilad Dawar) ainsi que celui du roi Zünbil, ou Zunbil (sic! au lieu de 
Rutbi transmis par al-Djawaliki, al-Mu‘arrab, éd. Sachau, p. 73)» (?). 

As for the location of the temple, since «Till [= Dawar] and Durghur (many 
variants) lay on the right bank of the Hilmand, Marquart, Das Reich Zabul, p. 271, lo 
cates these two towns at Daravat, east of Baghni, cf. Le Strange, o.c, Map viii. Here, 
too, he places the site of the famous sanctuary of the [Indian] god Zün (Zün) in whose 
honour the king of Zabul was called * Zunbil and of whom a second sanctuary was 
known in Ubulla ($-33, 9), ibid. 285 » (?)). 

Since then, no one has cast any further doubt on the existence of a "god Zün (Zün) 
of Zabul”, and nobody has thought of having to distinguish between what may be termed 
the oriental (Chinese) and western (Islamic) sources referring to the “šabal al-Zin”, and 
the western sources (Islamic again) dealing with the “Mecca of Arachosia”. The assonance 
between Suna and Zün was such that authors seemingly unaware of Marquart’s research 
were led to couple them (*). Hence, all available data have been studied and re-studied 
en bloc, little attention being paid to differences of provenance; they have been accepted 
unquestioningly, the role of subsequent writing being merely to interpret them. Or rather, 
its job has been to interpret data of "oriental" source, undoubtedly more abundant and 
promising, albeit enriched by a modest "western" contribution thanks to Marquart (7°). 

And the data from Chinese sources are above all more abundant and promising re- 
garding the red mountain A-lu-nao and the sacred mountain Su-na-hi-lo placed in opposi- 
tion to each other, the former in very characteristic manner reacting to the presence of 
our divinity, rejecting him and remaining humiliated as a result, and the latter proving to 
be his final seat once victorious ('*). It was a characteristic reaction that once again made 
Marquart suspect the presence of Zahhak, the demoniacal prisoner/lord and shaker of the 
Damavand, in the mountain A-lu-nao ("), and thus implicitly led him to link up the whole 
question of the “Zabul cult” with Iranian religious civilization following a logical thread 
that was most consistent but one that the German investigator did not thoroughly unravel. 

Some years ago, taking Marquart's Iranian interpretation as my starting-point, I again 
took up the enquiry, heartened by the discovery of new Islamic sources which took for 
granted in Sistán territory that "Zahhak presence" that Marquart had divined in the 
mountain of the A-lu-nao—Damavand type (**). 


(23) MINORSKY, foc. cit. Connected Problems», EW, XIV, 1963, pp. 146- 
(>) Hud&d al Alam, “The Regions of the 82 (p. 166). 
World”, a Persian Geography 372 A. H - 982 (*) Cf., eg, M. BussAGLI « Cusanica et 
A. D , translated and explained by V. MINORSKY, Serica, I. La fisionomia religiosa del dio Zin (o 
2nd ed., London, 1970, p. 345. Shun) di Zabul», RSO, XXXVII, 1962, p. 81. 
(14) Cf. HABIBI, op. cit, pp. 75-78. (77) Marquart, Op. cit, pp. 288 f. 
(15) Cf. G. Tuccr, «Oriental Notes, II. An (15) G. SCARCIA, «Sulla religione di Zabul», 


Image of a Devi Discovered in Swat and Some AION, n.s., XV, 1965, pp. 119-65. 
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It is not germane, in this context, to expatiate upon the successive phases of my 
research in this matter, nor on its now acknowledged results involving questions and 
names of divinities, places and historical personages belonging to the region we are con- 
cerned with: these results are all of them about to be published elsewhere. Suffice it to 
say that being convinced, for reasons inherent in this whole question, of the greater plaus- 
ibility of the form Zwr (to be read Zor = Zal) compared with Zwn, one of the most 
urgent tests it seemed incumbent on me to carry out in the summer of [971 in Afghanistan 
was this: to seek out possible traces of a gabal al-Ziir surviving in Zamin-Dawar and 
see whether it was now fitting to discard the form Zwn without qualms once and for all, 
or alternatively to take it into account again in all seriousness. And somewhere among 
the mountains (thus most probably in the north) of an Arachosia in the broadest sense 
(was? al-budüd, as Ibn al-Athir says), I was going to seize the chance of following up 
eventual traces of the Mecca of the Kbtyr which was not necessarily identical with the 
gabal al-Zür referred to above. 


Neither shall I dwell here on the unexpectedly easy find in Zamin-Dawar — near 
precent-day Müsà-qal'a, only two hours’ journey by jeep from Girisk — of a village 
still called Dih-i Zür boasting a small hill topped with formless ruins known still as kafr- 
qala. Regarding this also, I refer the reader to the imminent publication mentioned. Only 
a single corollary of the discovery of the Zabal al-Zür concerns us for the moment: the 
absolute lack of plausibility in Marquart’s identification — I mean the identity between this 
fabal (a gabal in current Arabic usage) and the “Mecca” of the Kbtyr that must have been 
situated « high up » (on a high mountain, or at-any rate in a highland area) and thus could 
have nothing in common with the sultry plain of Miisa-qal‘a. 

This is not tantamount to saying, of course, that these two places of religious cult could 
not be related. On the contrary: final confirmation of the validity of my hypotheses about 
Zar (= Zot = Zal) implied proof of the diffusion of the cult of this divinity of a probable 
Zurvanite type throughout the whole area of Sistán interpreted in the broadest sense; that 
is, throughout practically the whole of the southern Afghan area which, in forms and ways 
that do not vary greatly, everywhere preserves anything but uncertain records of the matters 
I have identified. But this is not all, This radical revision of Marquart’s reconstruction of 
the “religion of Zabul”, based on the name Zāl and shown to be plausible, made clear some 
basic features emerging also from research parallel to my own. All this pointed to a fun- 
damental typology which was notably archaic and highly interesting in terms of phenome- 
nology. I mean that the veneration of an Omphalos-Centre, that cult of a Vital Principle 
preserved within it, that close link between the rite appertaining and the recollection of a 
cosmogonal hierogamy, were factors sufficient to explain an eventual assimilation occurring - 
in the climate of an Islamizing syncretism. This assimilation is evidenced by other data as- 
sociated with the last phase of the civilization of the Kbtyr and the Znbyl; and by the 
strikingly analogous role fulfilled by the Arab sanctuary both in its pre-Islamic origins and 
in the reinterpretation — in its turn of a gnosticizing and Iranizing type — that followed 
at once upon the historicization desired by the Prophet of absolute monotheism. 
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Thus, when we heard it reported that in an area of the Gür mountains directly border. 
ing on Zamin-Dawar (leaving Musà-qal*a, the Kitts reach Taiwara, the chief town of Gur, 
after a three or four days’ trek), a certain masfid-i sangi was still in use — an ancient 
sanctuary, that is, to which Ghurid sovereigns at one time are thought to have been deeply 
devoted (hence the name of the locality, Ziyérat-i malikzm, becoming known simply as Ma- 
likan) — we naturally believed this could be most important from our point of view. And 
so we arrived at Muškān and on a day during the first week in August 1971 we left the 
bazaar and administrative centre of the valley around five in the morning and set off on 
foot into the gorge of the Larvand torrent. By midday we had passed through various 
Larvand villages and were about half-way along the Larvand-Purtaman road, or rather 
path, that always keeps fairly close to the river bank. We then suddenly descried the 
masgid-i sang? at a point that we were told was situated at a distance of two farsab and 
a half from Purtaman (about 15 km.). 


The impression we had of beholding a Ka*ba was reinforced not only by the form of 
the building, but also by the black hills and piles of fallen stones like heaps of coal that 
surrounded us. The evident "paganism" of everything else brought us back to our Kbtyr, 
including the « ducks or doves » of the zoomorphic decoration that at one time had been 
clearly recognizable, or so at least we were assured. But after examination it proves in 
actual fact to be a "paganism" reminiscent of other cultural areas and above all other pe- 
riods, not those of the Kbtyr: in fact the stylistic observations of M. Taddei, to whom my 
photographs were soon after submitted, take us back to a time « not earlier than the last 
decades of the 12th, and presumably not later than the 13th century». We are, then, 
faced with the truly singular phenomenon of a building half Islamic and half Hindu found 
in the very region where, in the 9th century, a prince often appearing as “king of In- 
dia" (7) had built his "Mecca". A relevant question, then, is whether this is not the 
restoration of an ancient “Zabuli” sanctuary in accordance with Ghurid religious policy, a 
sanctuary which, if our hypothesis is true, was connected with the Zal/Zor cult. 

For that matter, the tradition mirrored in the Tabagat-i Nasiri, on the historico-reli- 
gious plane if not on that of architectural history, affords us a very precise parallel for a 
“cultural operation" of this kind. Among the various achievements of the 1971 Afghan 
mission must be classed the certain identification of the Zal (Zar)i murg-i Mandi$, one 
of the five great mountains of Gür, at the foot of which the ancient Shansabanid capital 
once lay, being later replaced by the more famous Firüzküh. This mountain is today 
known by the name of Cehel Abdal. There, in the bowels of the earth are the forty 
invisible saints of Moslem tradition, not buried but alive, waiting provident and vigilant; 
for "water" and “victory”, in particular, are dependent on their intercession. Water and 
victory have, ab antiquo, been the hallmark and specific “virtues” of the mountain of 
Zal/Zór, and therefore continue to be so in the Islamic age as well. But here we have 
more than the survival under a false name of a sacred pre-Islamic locality, the continued 


(*) C£. Mas‘ip!, Murüj al-dbebab, ed. Barbier de Meynard, VIII, Paris, 1874, p. 42. 
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veneration of which is thus deemed legitimate. We are, broadly speaking, afforded the 
dating itself of the process of Islamization of the mountain-sanctuary that seems, in this 
respect, to be the explicit, if indirect, embodiment of a sovereign will. In fact, Gizgani 
states (*°): < In Gur there are five large and lofty mountain peaks that by common con- 
sent the people of Gur hold to be the strongest mountains in the world. One of them is 
Zari Murg-i Mandi$ at the foot of which lies the castle and capital of the Sansabaniyàn. 
And tradition has it that Zàli zar, the father of Rustam, was nourished on that mountain 
by the Simurg. And some dwellers on the slopes of that mountain declare that in the 
years between 500 and 600 a voice of grief and mourning rose from the mountain crying: 
“Zal-i zar is dead"... ». 

This is how I interpret the passage: In the 6th century of the Hegira, that is, in the 
12th century of the Christian era (between the year 1106 and the year 1204 to be exact), 
the Sistén-Zabulf cult of Zal was still practised, if not in the plain that for some time had 
been won over to monotheism, at any rate in the forbidding mountain regions that had for 
long resisted Yaminid penetration. In order to triumph over local "superstition", Ghurid 
sovereigns thought they could do nothing better than resort to it to obtain an official and 
"authentic" declaration regarding the death of the hated divinity. And as a successor to 
this Immortal in his role of protector of water and ensurer of victory what better solution 
than fall back on the forty Immortals of Islam? Especially as these saints traditionally live 
out their silent life among the Sari who are normally taken to denote “Syrians”, but who 
can also be identified with the Iranian tribe of the same name settled at the foot of the 
Zal mountain. Here, then, is an original Zal-i murg, as is still remarked on the spot, one 
that can have no other meaning but ^Zal, song of the Bird? and was transformed into 
Zar-i murg, or “Lament of the Bird?; and the cancellation of the name of the divinity, that 
appears a voluntary one, in no way implies the complete annulment of the associated myth. 
On the contrary, it is the myth which is made use of in order to cancel the name. 

We are fully entitled to assume that, in the same period and in the same spirit, Ghurid 
sovereigns attempted a similar operation with regard to the other great pre-Islamic sanctuary 
in their homeland, one that was still in use just like the Zali murg was. And just as to 
replace Zal in a proper fashion the very myth of Zal had to be invoked, so to ensure that 
the Mecca of Kbtyr was definitely appropriated by Islam, it had to be made the object of 
renewed attention marked by a royal pilgrimage and reconstruction worthy of the name. It 
amounted to a reconstruction of an indisputably Muslim sanctuary, a construction ex novo, 
that is, that at the same time clearly recalled in its plastic features a polytheistic-natural. 
istic past — exotic in the eyes of orthodox princes just as the other polytheism, that they 
were familiar with as a contemporary phenomenon, was exotic; yet dear and still indispen- 
sable to local devotion. And this explains, presumably, the incentive to use Indian crafts- 
men skilled in carving the heads of monsters such as lions and that species of flying bird 
(Kabtar or kabk) that was very likely a feature of the building in an earlier period, almost 


(2°) Tabagati Nasiri, ed. HapiniI, I, Kabul, 1342/1963-64, p. 328. 
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the heraldic device of a prince-devotee of Simurg and of the victorigus Zal mountain, a 
prince known to us by the name of Péroz, ibn Kabk or Kabtér: the Victorious, the Son 
of the Partridge, or the Son of the Dove (^). 

G. S. 


Il 


It is certainly no easy task to provide even simple introductory information about 
an (in many ways) exceptional monument like the newly-discovered Masfid-i sangi; for 
the present writer has not seen it, and knows it only from the report sent by its discov- 
erers and the fine photographs published here (figs. 1-8). The reader, then, will take 
these remarks for what they are — nothing more than brief provisional notes hastily 
jotted down and published in this form in order to bring to the notice of scholars a 
discovery that is bound to arouse widespread interest. 


According to the information furnished by G. Scarcia and A. M. Piemontese, «the' . 


name of the locality is (Ziyarat-i) Malikan and refers to a pilgrimage thought to have been 
customary among Ghurid sovereigns; it is situated about half-way along the track run- 
ning from Larvand to Purtaman [< Parjuman > in the Survey of India maps, the chief 
town of a north-east district of the Farah province], in Gir-i Muskan, that is, in the first 
and southernmost reallp mountainous region encountered by anyone travelling up from 
Arachosia... The Mas#id-i sangi is only discerned at very close range: it looms up suddenly 
in one of the many small parallel valleys on the right of tbe Larvand, and anyone ap- 
proaching has a rear view of it as it faces towards the mountains ». 

It is « a building fashioned in blocks of dark stone and square in plan. Each side 
of it measures two and a half metres in length on the inside and the height of the walls 
is three metres », Since from the photographs we have it is not easy to work out the rela- 
tionship between the bulding’s internal and external features, deducing external measure- 
ments from internal ones is also a problem: but we can suppose that the exterior length 
of each side does not exceed four metres. 

The main axis is that of the gibla, though to what extent exactly is something the 
discoverers have not been able to check up on. 

The front (fig. 1) is designed as an arched screen placed in front of an inner core, 
« set back 40 cm.» and structurally and stylistically independent even if from a construc- 
tional viewpoint both form a unified whole as is clear from the well-jointed blocks con- 
necting them. 

At the bottom, of the "screen" there is a plinth, the lower section of which consists 


(21) For the present, see G. SCARCIA, < In- XVI, 1966, pp. 283-85. 
torno a due nomi propri "zabuli"», AION, n.s., 
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of a fillet (or foundation rebate?), and the upper of a small moulding made up of a course 
of hanging palmettes: the plinth is surmounted by a projecting fillet that ends abruptly 
at a point corresponding to the arch. From the plinth there rise four pilasters reproduc- 
ing “columns” with an octagonal shaft and capital consisting of four brackets with volutes 
(naturally, only three of the brackets are represented in actual fact); the pilaster bases are 
of two different types and not arranged symmetrically, for the two on the left are “vase- 
shaped”, while the two on the right are octagonal, each of the faces being decorated with 
a characteristic elongated triangle motif with the apex uppermost. The transition from 
the diversified surface of the front to the smooth one of the lateral walls is handled in 
singular fashion: the two outer pilasters have (on the outside nearest the lateral walls) a 
somewhat thick fillet extending along the whole length of the shaft and base (at least in 
the case of the right-hand pilaster) so that the capital rests on the shaft (and fillet) in a 


quite incongruous manner. 


The four pilasters support the upper part of the “screen” which is divided into three 
panels by four large ribs corresponding to the pilasters. The central panel is of larger size 
and is filled by an arch with a curious profile; it is a slightly pointed horse-shoe arch 
which in its lower, narrowing section is absolutely straight and, it would seem, asymmet- 
rical in its upper section. The lateral panels are much narrower, each being filled by two 
niches, the upper one rectangular, the lower one arched and open below, which are a 
continuation and completion of the surface of the lower section between two pilasters. 
Here, too, a marked asymmetry is evident: the right-hand panel and niches are wider 
than their left-hand counterparts, and the arched niche to the right has a rigorously 
straight profile while the one on the left resembles the profile of a rounded arch. Each of 
the outer ribs was decorated at the top by a small suspended column resting on a bracket 
ending in a flower-shaped boss beneath. There is no sign of these small columns in our 
photographs, but the brackets have survived: the right-hand one, though in a poor state, 
is still inserted in the wall surface, and the left-hand one is visible in the upper niche on 
the left whither someone wisely removed it out of harm's way. Clearly visible are the 
tenon (it is splintered and the rest must have remained in the socket-hole), the flower- 
shaped boss and part of the lozenge decoration on one of the sides. The same decoration 
can be seen on what little survives of the right capital. 

T The “screen” is surmounted by an S-shaped eave the upper surface of which is rib 
bed; it was confined to the front judging from the photographs. 


What (in terms of visual effect) we have called the “core” of the building comprises 
the doorway and a limited section of smooth wall surface extending mainly above the 
lintel. 

The plinth of the “screen” is continued in this “inner” part of the facade by means 
of another plinth which is of the same height as the first excepting the moulding and in 
actual fact consists of the bases of the doorway pilasters and of the threshold. The latter 
contains a central semi-cylindrical feature decorated on the riser with two bands of scroll 
rising from a central tuft (fig. 2) and flanked by two lions (vyalas?) which are separated 
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from the bases of the pilasters by means of two tiny panels with flower-like lozenges. The 
doorway is flanked by two elaborate pilasters: low down the shafts are square but with 
rabbeted edges; they then become octagonal and finally round at the top .where they are 
decorated with a kirtimukha from which a triple row of beads is suspended (fig. 3). The 
capitals are tripartite in form: the lower and central parts are bell-shaped, while the 
upper one —. the capital proper — is made up of four large leaves enclosing a rounded, 
half-concealed feature. The jambs and lintel are diversified by a wavy scroll that begins 
low down beside two ducks (or doves) and is interrupted in the centre of the lintel by a 
kind of aedicule in which there is a pedestal surmounted by a crescent-shaped element. A 
straight garland of flowers of chalice shape winds round the jambs and lintel and flanks 
the pilasters on either side. 


Pilasters and lintel support an eave similar to the outer one already mentioned; on 
it are perched three (?) birds now in a disfigured state (fig. 4). A local inhabitant told 
the discoverers that they are ducks or doves and were once easily identifiable. Next 
comes the coping consisting of five different bands of decoration all equally affected, in 
terms of depth, by three projections that are also continued in the smooth part of the 
wall surface above, and in the eaves below. In an upward direction, the decoration are 
as follows: 1) a lozenge motif inside small rectangular panels alternating with dentils; 
2) small trefoiled arches alternating with small columns with large capitals; 3) a motif 
consisting of intertwined arches; 4) a moulding with a series of hanging Pn 5) 
band of lozenges inside panels. 

In the interior, the mibrab (figs. 3, 5) is jet into the wall opposite the entrance. Its 
arch is pointed; it has very simple rabbeted jambs and a frame reinforced by a fillet. On 
either side of the arch is a large flower motif with two rows of petals, and at the top an 
element in relief — probably a lamp — the upper part of which is seriously damaged. 
The upper section of the mibrab is framed by a plain fillet. The wall terminates in a 
decorative band (cornice) divided into three sections with a projection corresponding to 
the mibrab (fig. 6): (in un upward direction) 1) a course of small vertical panels with 
flower-like lozenges; 2) a moulding with cyma recta with two overlapping bands of leaves 
or upturned petals; 3) schematized triangular-shaped leaves with apex pointing downward 
in two overlapping bands (between 2 and 3 there is a tiny moulding with an uniden- 
tifiable motif). It is to be noted that band 1, in the middle of the mibrab side, contains 
a feature that is slightly displaced in relation to the “lamp” and cannot now be identified. 

At this level we find the springing line of the roof which, in the description fur. 
nished by Scarcia and Piemontese, is thus conceived: < At each of the four corners, a kind 
of beam fashioned in stone blocks, equal in length to roughly one third of each side, 
transforms the square into an octagon. Higher up another row of stone blocks creates the 
circumference ». This is clearly visible in figs. 6 and 7 where the octagonal ring is seen 
to be divided into two main bands: the lower, consisting of a wavy scroll with kirtimukha 
in the centre on each side, the upper, of a course of schematized triangular-shaped leaves 
with downturned apex in two overlapping rows. Both bands are separated by a plain 
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Fig. 6 - Ziyarati Malikān, Masgid-i sangi. Detail of interior (side of mihrab). 
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Fig. 7 - Ziyarat-i Malikan, Masgid-i sangi. Detail of ceiling. 
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Fig. 11 - Dholka, Tanka Masgid. Section of the porch on the east of the court. (From NIS, XXIII). 
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Fig. 12 - Kasarā (Gujarat), Old Temple. Cross section. (From NIS, XXXII). 
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Fig. 15 - Delhi, “Alai Darwaza 





Fig. 16 - Pattadakal, Mallikarjuna 
Temple. Detail. 





fillet, and the upper one is enclosed by a bead-and-reel moulding. The sides of the octagon 
that correspond to the angles of the square are decorated in their undersurface with a large 
lotus flower. 

Nothing or almost nothing remains of the dome: there is « barely a hint of the cur- 
vature of the vault which crumbled and was replaced by a wooden ceiling. "There must . 
have been a central dome a remnant of which is visible on the ground: a sort of stone 
plug also decorated, 10 cm. in height, 60 cm. in circumference at the point of maximum 
thickness, and 10 cm. at its narrowest ». We know even less, alas, of the outer roof cover- 
ing which did not necessarily repeat the line of the inner one. 

Fig. 8 shows us a detail of one of the rectangular openings on the N and S walls 
as seen from the inside. Its soffit is decorated with a large rosette between two decora. 
tive bands that are not clearly visible but seem to be made up of flowers set within 
triangles formed by a zig-zag line. The window reaches the same height as the frame of the 
mibrab: the trefoil arch with which it is crowned interrupts the lower (lozenge) band of 
the cornice extending along the top of the wall (cf. fig. 6 with fig. 8). 


Clearly, notwithstanding the heavy Islamic “hood” — represented by the horse-shoe 
arched screen — the Masfid-i sangi is a work of Indian and what is more Hindu, inspira- 
tion (or Jain, but not at any rate Islamic). Yet it is evident, I think, that despite its archi- 
tectural vesture this stone building arose as a place devoted to the Islamic cult: proof of 
this is the mibrab the presence of which is implied by the projection of the cornice at the 
top of the wall. On the other hand, the construction would seem to belong to one single 
moment of time in view of the well-connected blocks (witness in fig. 1 the block of the 
plinth moulding that is deeply inserted into the blocks behind it), and the stylistic remin- 

ders of the "core" embodied in the small suspended columns of the “screen”. It is true 
` that a recomposition with the addition of new parts can be postulated, and this often 
occurred in the oldest Indo-Islamic architecture. An indication of this might be the 
asymmetry in the arrangement of the four pilasters due perhaps to the fact that they were 
already conveniently available and there was no wish to replace them by more suitable 
ones. In this case, the large fillet accompanying the base and shaft of the outer pilasters 
would be due to a different, and evidently internal angular, position of these pilasters 
originally. It follows that the Aa-bB arrangement would have been the only symmetry 
possible at the time re-use occurred. Yet even an explanation of this sort cannot but 
arouse serious perplexity. For if, on the one hand, the small suspended columns were, 
plausibly, re-used material adapted to the “screen” to create a stylistic echo of the doorway, 
the ribbed eaves on the other hand and the “screen” are all of one piece, the former being 
fashioned from the same two blocks forming the arch. The eaves, moreover, are wholly 
compatible stylistically with the doorway and, as will be clearer shortly, are one of those 
features most fully characterizing this piece of architecture taken as a whole. 
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Hence, even if the hypothesis of a re-building with pre-existent material is accepted, 
the phenomenon to be examined is unchanged: both the "Islamic" and the “Indian” part 
of this construction are the work of the same masons. My view is that the present ap- 
pearance is more probably the one intended from the start and that there is no question 
of re-building. To transform this opinion into certainty, a painstaking analysis of the 
masonry would have to be carried out and of many details of execution that can only be 
appraised as a result of first-hand acquaintance with the monument. 


* k kk 


It is my belief that it is futile to look for anything affording a close comparison with 
this Masfid-i sangi anywhere in the Indo-Islamic area. Al that we can do is to examine 
separately the various components that go to make up the architecture of this building 
and seek to place it chronologically and culturally. 

The most distinctive feature from a "Hindu" standpoint is undoubtedly the doorway, 
for it reproduces — albeit in a modest way — a type amply attested in Gujarat and Ka- 
thiawar. 

The north doorway to the court of the Taka or Tanka Masšid at Dholka (fig. 9) 
affords a very significant comparison both as regards the scroll motif between two lions 
on the threshold and the birds perching on the eaves (°°): the mosque is dated to 1361 but 
made up of material taken from Hindu temples. In the same mosque, on the threshold 
of the doorway inside the porch on the east of the court (*), we again encounter the 
scroll motif between two lions, the tiny aedicule in the middle of the lintel, and the frieze 
of hanging palmettes and of lozenges inside panels (fip. 11). To these Dholka examples 
we may add the doorway of the court in the Gami^ Masgid at Bharoch (*), a building 
dated to 1302 (?) but made up of elements from a Jain temple: here, too, the scroll 
motif between two lions on the threshold, the tiny aedicule of the lintel, etc., recur. 


It seems clear that Muslims responsible for such buildings were not loth to retain 
typically non-Islamic elements in their mosques, though these were understandably elimi- 
nated when entire architectural sections were being executed ex novo. Consider, for ex. 
ample, the doorway to the courtyard in the Mosque of Hilal Han Qadi at Dholka (A.D. 
1333) where the scroll motif on the threshold remains but the two lions have been re- 
placed by purely geometrical elements (fig. 10) (*). 

What has been said about the doorway applies also to the ceiling decoration. The 


(133) J. Burcess, On the Mubammadan Ar- 1971, p. 46, fig. 22. Nevertheless, the decorative 
cbitecture of Bbarocb, Cambay, Dholka, Charm- function of the birds so realistically depicted on 
panir, and Mabmudabad in Gujarat, (ASWI, the Masgidi sangi is totally different from the 
VI — NIS, XXIII) London, 1896, pp. 32-34, rhythmical alternation of birds and palmettes in 
pl. XLI. Birds decorating door-lintels are also the Merv frieze. Cf. also V.A. Sisxm, VarabSa, 
known in mediaeval Turkmenistan: Prof. U. Moskva, 1963, fig. 82. 


Scerrato kindly suggested that I compare a frieze (22) Burcess, op. cit., pl. XLIII. 
from Merv (9th century) reproduced in I. AHRA- (14) Ibid., pp. 20-22, pl. V. 
ROV, L. REMPEL’, Reznoj fink Afrasiaba, Taškent, (35) Ibid., p. 32, pl. XXXIII. 
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wavy scroll with Airtimukha in the centre coupled with the band of triangular petals arran- 
ged in two overlapping rows (figs. 6, 7) recurs in the aforementioned Tanka Masfid at 
Dholka (**); wavy scroll with Airtimukba is found on the corner beams adorned with large 
rosettes on the undersurface in the porch ceiling of the Gámi^ Masfid at Somanatha-Pattan 
in Kathiawar, it too being an Islamic recomposition of Hindu architectural elements (7). 
The same is true of the Maipuri Masğid between Veraval and Pattan (**), or of the Gàmri 
Masfid at Mangrol (*) where we encounter wavy scroll again coupled with the band of 
triangular petals; and let us not forget the Mosques of Ahmad Sah (*°) and of Haibat 
Han (**) at Ahmadabad. 

No more is needed, I think, to show how constituent features of Hindu or Jain 
origin present in the Masfid-i sangi of Ziyarati Malikan are also present in the 14th-en- 
tury Islamic architecture of Gujarat and Kathiawar. Indeed, they are not confined to such 
regions, for individual features survive even in the oldest Islamic architecture of Delhi 
itself both in buildings involving the re-use of Hindu elements and in those erected ex 
novo. In the former class is the tomb of Nasir ud-Din Mahmüd (Sultan Gari), built by 
Iltutmi$ in 1231 ("), in the famous porch of which we find the empanelled lozenges motif 
(fig. 13); and in the latter class the slightly later tomb of Iltutmif himself (fig. 14) where 
liberal use is evident of motifs also found in the Mağid-i sangi: bead-and-reel, two ovet- 
lapping rows of triangular petals, empanelled lozenges. This sort of comparison could be 
extended to other monuments in northern India, but it would always be a comparison of 
separate elements, perhaps exact if taken individually, but never of the same significance 
as those singled out in Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Phenomena like the tomb of Iltutmi$ are important, however, for they afford proof 
that as early as the first decades of the 13th century certain pre-Islamic motifs were 
absorbed into Indo-Islamic architecture and granted, as it were, full rights of citizenship. 
And it was no longer a question of features embodied in an Islamic building because they 


(7°) Ibid., p. 33, pl. XXXIX; cf. also pl. XLIII. crated, and evidently with its materials. In 
(27) EL Cousens, Sorsanatha and Other Me- design it is much cruder even than Ahmad Sháh's, 
diaeval Temples in Katbiawad, (NIS, XIV), Cal- and the parts being also mostly taken from Hindü 


cutta, 1931, p. 28, pl. XI. or Jaina temples, it displays like peculiarities » 
(78) Ibid., p. 31, pls. XVIII, XIX. (p. 20). 
C*) Ibid., pp. 64-65, pL LXXV: «The mosque (°?) Regarding “Sultan Gari” and the question 


was built by Samas Khan, Vazir to Firuz Shah of the provenance of the materials used in it, 
in 1364 », but with elements taken from Hindu see J. D. Brcrar, «Report on Delhi, for the 
temples. Half-Year Ending September 1871», in A. Cun- 

(9) J. Burcess, Tbe Mubammadan Architec- NINGHAM, ed., Report for tbe Year 1871-72, (ASI, 
ture of Abmadabad, J. AD. 1412 fo 1520, IV), repr., Varanasi, 1966, pp. 59 f. and passim; 
(ASWI, VH = NIS, XXIV), London, 1900, pp. - C. STEPHEN, Archaeology and Monumental Re- 
17-19, pls. XV, XVIII. On the evidence of an mains of Delhi, Ludhiana, 1876 (repr., Allahabad, 
inscription, construction of the mosque is as 1967), pp. 70-73; SA.A. Nagvi, < Sultan Ghari, 
signed to 1414, but the material has been re- Delhi», AI, 3, 1947, pp. 4-10; P. Brown, Indian 
used: a Sanskrit inscription refers to 1250 A.D. Architecture (The Islamic Pertod), Bombay, 3rd 

(5) Ibid., pp. 20 f., pis. XX, XXIII: < This ed., n.d., p. 14; Y.D. SHARMA, Delbi and Its 
masjid, it is said, was erected on the site of a Neigbbourbood, New Delhi, 1964, pp. 58 f. 
Hindi temple which the Musalmáns had dese- 
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were all ready to hand, but of decorative motifs that were chosen with full awareness 
because they suited the purpose envisaged; it was a complete fusion of taste and culture 
in a land that Muslims felt as their own, and no longer a situation of military and cultural 
insecurity, of < uncertainty of tenure » to use John Terry's apt expression (°°). 

The picture we have so far drawn enables us to view the 13th-14th century as the 
period in which, in the area lying between Kathiawar and the region of Delhi, certain 
architectural phenomena were manifest which provide a context for our own Masgid-i 
sangi. This building, however, is marked by some peculiar features, the chief one being 
that a monument seemingly bearing the impress of Islam with no use of pre-existing mate- 
rial yet contains elements that are usually eliminated in Islamic constructions ex novo: 
namely, the lions at the sides of the threshold, the Airtimukba and the birds in the scroll 
motif and on the eaves (*). The research carried out by Scarcia and Piemontese will 
provide ample scope for interpreting this fact. Our job is to look for another series of 
affinities in the Hindu architecture of Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Let us take first of all the famous Temple of Somanátha-Pattan in Kathiawar (=) 
the dating of which was discussed by Cousens and Sankalia. The former held that what 
was visible in his day was to be attributed to a reconstruction by Kumārapāla in 1169, 
while the latter deems Kumārapāla’s work to be of minor extent (a simple piece of resto- 
ration) and assigns the temple to the 11th century, that is, to the age of Bhima Deva I (°°). 


(3) J. Terry, The Cherm of Indo-Islamic (29) Cousens writes (NIS, XLV, cit, pp. 
Architecture. An Introduction to tbe Northern 22-£) «About AD. 1100, Siddharaja visited 
Phase, London, 1955, p. 7. Somanatha, and, as there is no record of his 


(*) Nevertheless the representation of birds having repaired or rebuilt anything at that place, 
perched on the eaves of doors seems to have the temple, no doubt, was then in good order... 
been a common device in Gujarati architecture Between that time and A.D. 1169, the temple, 
of a more popular character until very recent it would seem, again came to grief, or had been 
times. The National Museum, New Delhi, displays suffered to fall into ruin, for it is in that year that 
two nice wooden specimens in the large room the record of its reconstruction by Kumarapala, who 
of wood-carvings — a 16thcentury temple door, succeeded Siddharaja upon the throne of Gujarat, 
and a smaller shrine attributed to the 19th cen- is dated in the inscriptions still extant in the 
tury. For the ducks, or rather doves, on tbe little temple of Bhadra Kali at Somanatha-Pattan, 
jambs of the doorways of Indian mediaeval tem- which is supposed to have originally been set 
ples, see V.S. AGRAWALA, «A Note on Medieval up in the temple of Somanatha». And further 
Temple Architecture », Journal of the U.P. His- (ibid., p. 14): « For several reasons, I have come 
torical Society, XVI 1, 1943, pp. 112-17, repr. to the conclusion that the ruined temple as it 
in his Studies in Indian Art, Varanasi, 1965, pp. now stands, save the Muhammadan additions, is 
271-75, especially p. 273 and p. 275, fig. 164 a remnant of the temple built by Kumarapala, 
(mangalya vibaga on the doorpost: «It clearly king of Gujarat, about AD. 1169. If this be 
shows the auspicious flying birds referred to by so, then the older temple, portions of which we 
Varahamihira »). find embedded in the walls, was probably that 

(5) On the Temple of Somanatha at Soma- built by Bhima Deva I (A.D. 1022-1072) soon 
natha-Pattan, see: H. Cousens, Architectural after the destruction of the temple, that preceded 
Antiquities of Western India, London, 1926, pp. it, by the lieutenant whom Mahmüd of Ghazni 
4042; In, NIS, XLV, ct, pp: 11-28; D. SAN- left behind him at Patten. Of that temple, made 
XALIA, Tbe Archaeology of Gujarat (Including so famous in history by the Sultan’s attack upon 
Rathiawar), Bombay, 1941, pp. 100-02; P. it, not a vestige now remains». Whereas SAN- 
Brown, Indien Architecture (Buddhist and Hindu KALIA (op. cif., p. 100) objects: « Cousens thinks 
Periods), Bombay, 1959, p. 122. that the present temple is a remnant of the one 
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This matter was not taken up and re-assessed by scholars who subsequently focussed their 
attention on this monument: Percy Brown (") accepts attribution to the 12th century 
but believes the building to be in too poor a state for such discussion to be fruitful; Sa- 
raswati ('*) cites Cousens’ opinion but not that of Sankalia whom he yet mentions in his 
bibliography; and Rowland (**) prefers to express no opinion about the date of the temple's 


last phase. 


As a matter of fact, the problem has been solved since 1950 by the’ excavations which 
were undertaken and hurriedly carried out by B. K. Thapar. They have confirmed Cousens' 
attribution of the Temple to Kumarapala, but the price that archaeology had to pay for 
reaching such conclusion was, indeed, a very high one — the Temple itself is no more, 
having been deliberately destroyed in the name of "Indian Culture"! (**). 


built by Kumaárapala about A.D. 1169. But, I 
believe, Kumarapala carried out the restoration 
work, and not only the inner walls were kept 
intact as Cousens suggests, but also much of the 
decorations, pillars, etc., which resemble those 
in the Modhera temple and the Vimala temple 
at Abu ». 

(87) Op. cit. at note 35, p. 122. 

(155) SK. SARASWATI, in The Struggle for 
Empire, (History and Culture of the Indian 
People, V), 2nd ed., Bombay, 1966, p. 596. 

(32) B. RowLAND, The Art and Architecture 
of India, London, 1953, pp. 176 f. 

(4°) The story which underlies this episode 
of vandalism is worth summarizing here, since 
very little transpires of it in scientific litera- 
ture. The idea of rebuilding the Temple of 
to K.M. Munshi and 


Somanatha first came 
unfortunately found a supporter in Sardar 
Patel. The Temple was demolished in 1950 


after an excavation of a month and a half, and 
a new temple was built in its place: this was 
completed in 1965. The facts are narrated by 
Mr Munshi himself in a little-known book first 
published by the Somnath Temple Trust (K.M. 
MuNsHI, Somanatha, the Shrine Eternal, Somnath 
Patan, 1951), then reprinted in a popular edition 
by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan (Bbavam's Book 
University), Bombay, 1952 (3rd revised ed., in 
the same series, 1965), which includes a chapter 
by B.K. THAPAR on the excavations (< The Tem- 
ple of Somanatha: History by Excavations », pp. 
101-27). No information about these important 
diggings is found in any of the official reports, 
such as the Special Jubilee Number (9, 1953) of 
Ancient India or the «Review of Explorations 
and Excavations in India, 19441953», by N.R. 
BANERJEE, published in ABIA, XVI, 1948-55 
(1958). Even the standard works on Indian art 
and architecture, such as the books by Brown 
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and Rowland, deal with the Temple of Some 
natha as if still standing; this is also true of 
Saraswati’s chapter in vol. V of the History and 
Culture of the Indian People, a work published 
by the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, whose President 
is Mr Munshi! The words of Mr Munshi himself 
account for this silence: « In the beginning, some 
persons, more fond of dead stones than live 
values, pressed the point of view that the ruins 
of the old temple should be maintained as an 
ancient monument. We were, however, frm in 
our view, that the temple of Somanatha was not 
an ancient monument; it lived in the sentiment 
of the whole nation and its reconstruction was 
a national pledge. Its preservation should not 
be a mere matter of historical curiosity» (op 
cit, 3rd ed., pp. 70 f). It seems that the 
scholars < who hed hard things to say» about 
Mr Munshi for his vandalism gnd «forgot that 
[he was] fond of history, but fonder still of 
creative values» (ibid, p. 71), did not share 
Munshi's opinion about the “creativeness” of 
ignoring the  Áncient Monuments Preservation 
Act and preferred to let the episode pass un- 
noticed, at least abroad. Mr K.M. Munshi is an 
outstanding personality in literature and politics; 
a leading member of the Congress, he well ex- 
empliies the verbose and vacuous nationalism 
typical of a large section of his Party. It may 
prove somehow useful to read what Lord Mount- 
batten’s Press Attaché wrote about him in 1948: 
« [Munshi] is active, purposeful and, I would 
guess, ambitious. He is moving up in the Con- 
gress hierarchy, although lacking the particular 
Congress badge of honour, prison service in resis- 
tance to the Raj. This not unnaturally only 
enhances the vigour of his nationalism to-day » 
(A. CAMPBELL-JOHNSON, Mission with Mount- 
batten, New York, 1953, p. 294). 


Though many elements of the Temple of Somanatha recur in the Masšid-i sangi (*'), 
clearly an affinity between them can hardly be viewed in more than general terms; yet if 
the aforementioned ceiling of the Maipuri Masšid between Somanatha-Pattan and Veraval 
comes from the Temple of Somanatha (the Siddharaja or Kumarapala phase) (**), comparison 
between it and the Masfid-i sangi becomes absolutely legitimate. 

Of no less interest to us will be the much later temple of Surya (*) which is also at 
Somanatha-Pattan and which Cousens — on the basis of a sound comparison with the 
Temple of Surya at Than (dated by an inscription) — assigns to about 1350. Here, too, 
we find numerous elements that remind us of the Masğid-i sangi: ribbed eaves (a recur- 
rent feature of Gujarati architecture, both Hindu and Islamic), triangular-petal decoration 
in two overlapping rows, scroll motif between two lions on the threshold, door jambs with 
wavy scroll and pilasters appertaining flanked by straight garlands of chalice-shaped flowers. 

A more organic comparison is with the doorways of the Temple of Kasara (fig. 12) 
which, together with that of Sünak, < can scarcely differ in age by more than fifty years 
from the Delmál and Modhera temples » (**). But although < the curves of the Sikhara are 
much the same as those on the Sünak temple, and the arrangement of the plan and roof 
of the mandapa is quite the same », the decorative details of Kasarü seem to me decidedly 
later than those of Sünak ("). I believe, then, that the Kasara temple is practically con- 
temporary with the Modhera one and thus belongs to the age of Bhimadeva I (11th cen- 
tury). There are important points of comparison with the Masgid-i sangi both in the 
doorways (threshold, aedicule) and in the ceilings (scrolls with kirtimukba), etc.: in short, 
the usual affinities which — if more proof were needed — link the Masgid-i sangi with 
Kathiawar, Gujarat and a number of neighbouring territories (*^) suggesting a dating be- 
tween the 11th and 14th century, but preferably between the 12th and 13th. 

An examination of the mibrab of the Masğid-i sangi (") would evince data that are 
too scanty. Study of the "screen" can perhaps tell us more, but this would mean aban- 
doning Gujarat and Kathiawar and coming a good deal nearer to the place where our own 
singular monument is situated. 


(41) See the photographic evidence in NIS, p. 107. 


XLV, cit, pls. I-IX. (*) Ibid., pls.  LXXXLLXXXVI (Sūņak), 
(2) See note 28. Cousens writes (NIS, XLV, LXXXVII-XCII (Kasara). 
cit, p. 31): < The ceiling could not have been (4°) See, for example, the Jain temple of 


taken from the closed hall of Kumarapala's tem- Mirpur (Dist. Sirohi, Rajasthan): G. Franz, Hin- 
ple of Somanatha for it is too small, being about duistische und islamische Kunst Indiens, Leipzig, 
twenty feet in diameter against thirty as would 1967, pl. 249. The Rajasthani district of Sirohi 
have been required for Somanatha. If however, borders on Gujarat. 


as I have already said, Somanatha's temple had (47) Numerous mubrabs of various epochs can 
a forward open hall, it may have come from be seen in J. Burcess, The Mubammadan Ár- 
that ». . See also ibid. p. 15. chitecture of Abmadabad, lI. With Muslim and 

(**) Cousens, NIS, XLV, cit, pp. 29 f. Hindu Remains in the Vicinity, (ASWI, VIII = 


(**) J. Burcess, H. Cousens, Tbe Architec- NIS, XXXIII), London, 1905, passim; and also 
tural Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, More in the other aforementioned volumes of the ASWI 
Especially of the Districts Included in the Baroda (e.g. Burcess, Cousens, NIS, XXXII, cit, pl. 
State, (ASWI, IX = NIS, XXXII), London, 1903, XXVIII). 
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In fact, concentrating on the type of arch visible in the “screen” of the Masgid-i sangi, 
it wil be hard to find in the Muslim architecture of India anything similar before the 
*Alai Darwaza of the Quwwat ul-Islam of Delhi (A.D. 1310) (fig. 15) or the ‘Adilabad 
fort at Delhi (1321-27) built by Giyath ud-Din Tuglaq (**), or Tuglaqabad itself. But here 
the comparison grows deceptive for the simple reason that the origin of this arch is not 
and cannot be Indian: indeed, it reached India from the West (*') (Here we are not 
concerned with the way in which the arch was built, but only with its profile. In terms 
of construction the Masgid-i sangi “screen” defies comparison because of its marked technical 
deficiency which makes classification impossible). 

In Afghanistan, we find the pointed horse-shoe arch of the type we are interested in, 
in the Ghurid period in one of the domed buildings of Cist, between Gam and Herat in 
Gir (°°), a work almost certainly to be attributed to Giyath ud-Din Muhammad ibn Sam 
(about 1163-1202), the sovereign of Giir to whom we owe also the Gam minaret that is 
also, in its upper part, adorned with small arches of the same type (°). An arch of fairly 
like profile is also to be found in the almost contemporary madrasa of Sah-i Mašhad in 
Garfistan (°*). 

In this way a fairly accurate dating for the Masfid-i sangi emerges: not earlier than 
the last decades of the 12th and presumably not later than the 13th century — an indica- 
tion that is wholly compatible with what emerges from our comparison with Indian build- 
ings. Nevertheless, if we are to accept a chronological attribution of this sort it must be 
confirmed by the general historical context of which the monument forms part. And better 
confirmation could not be forthcoming. 

The events leading to the conquest of India by Ghurid sovereigns and the setting 
up of the sultanate of Delhi form a familiar chronicle. Expeditions by Mu‘izz ud-Din 
(the celebrated Muhammad Giri), the brother of Giyath ud-Din, and by his general, Qutb 
ud-Din Aybak, into western India, and the ties of staunch loyalty binding Qutb ud-Din 
to Mu'izz ud-Din and the latter to his brother, the formal sovereign of all Ghurid terri- 
tories, are themselves evidence enough to explain the political and cultural bonds linking 
Firüzküh, Gazni and Delhi, And clearly the artistic “commerce” that occurred could only 
be Iranian (in the widest sense) or Indian, for the tradition of the North-West had now 


(48) H. WADDINGTON, < ‘Adilabad: A Part of (G.A. PucaCENEKOVA, Iskusstvo Turkmenistana, 
the “Fourth” Delhi», AI, 1, 1946, pp. 60 ff, Moskva, 1967, p. 121, fig. 86). 
fig. 4, pls. XVB, XVIB. (°°) C. Wær, «Les coupoles de Tshisht >, 
(4) Among the examples of this kind of in A. Marico, G. Wiet, Le minaret de Djam. 
arch in 12thcentury Central Asia, see the Ma- La découverte de la capitale des sultans ghorides 
goki-Attari (Magak-i Attari) Mosque at Bukhara (XII=XIII* siècles), (MDAFA, XVI), Paris, 1959, 
(G.A. PuGACENKOVA, L.I. REMPEL’, .Vydajuščiesja pp. 69 f. pL VIII 3. 


pamjainiki arbitektury Uzbekistana, Taškent, (51) Marico, WET, op. cit., fig. on p. 9, pls. 
1958, pp. 70 ff, fig. 10; D. Har, O. GRABAR, I, III, V, VI. 
Islamic Architecture and Its Decoration AD. (53) M.J. CASMB, B. GLATZER, « Sabi 


800-1500, London, 1964, pp. 49 f., figs. 3, 4) Mašhad, a Recently Discovered Madrasah of the 
and the Mausoleum of MHudaj-Nazar Ovlija Ghurid Period in Gargistan (Afghanistan) », EW 
(Huda Nazar Awliya’), 28 Km. north of Merv XXI, pp. 53-68, especially fig. 33. 
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been ended (**), swept away by the very ruin of the aristocracy and the merchant class, 
whether Buddhist or Hindu, that had been obliged to succumb to Mabmūd of Gazna. We 
are left with the need to explain why Indian elements reaching Gür originated in Gujarat 
and Kathiawar. In this respect two observations are relevant: first, that western India 
was going through a phase of intense artistic, and particularly architectural, production (a 
phenomenon common at that time to a large part of India), and secondly, that Kathiawar, 
owing to the presence of the great sanctuary of Somanatha-Pattan, enjoyed a renown and 
prestige in the Indian world that could hardly be challenged in other regions. Moreover, 
if we bear in mind that Gujarat (of which Kathiawar is but a part) was at that time the 
scene of repeated raids by the Muslims of Gazni and Delhi, it is not difficult to imagine 
by what channels these Indian architectural elements present in the Masšid-i sangi (evi 
dently requiring on-the-spot work by Indian manpower) found their way to Afghanistan. 

To my mind it is idle to seek to fix an exact date by reference to the various military 
expeditions. I shall simply point out that historians often tell us of the rich booty that 
was wont to move in the direction of Afghanistan. Wiet, for instance, remarks that ac. 
cording to Giizgani «la capitale, Firuzkuh, recevait les riches dépouilles recueillies au 
cours de cette pénétration dans l'Inde. La forteresse, très haute et d'une vaste superficie, 
avec contreforts, balcons et tourells, était surmontée de cinque clochetons incrustés d'or et 
de deux griffons en or, de la taille d'un chameau. Clochetons et oiseaux provenait de la 
ville d'Adjmer, conquise en 588/1192: ils avaient été envoyés à la suite de la prise de 
cette cité... » ('*). *Isamt?'s chronicle of the whole period is somewhat confused, but in 
telling of the capture of the fortress of Anahillavada (Gujarat) as though it was an incident 
occurring during the journey of Qutb ud-Din to Gaznī invited thither by Mu‘izz ud-Din, 
he puts great stress on plunder: « When Qutbu'ddin captured that fortress completely 
the world was amazed at that victory. For two or three days he stayed, collecting all the 
goods in that fortress... He himself marched with the army to Ghazni, scattering gold along 
the way... Immediately on seeing His Majesty, Aibak kissed the ground and ran up. Most 
eagerly he performed the king’s pabos and then flung the key of the Ahranwara fortress 
at the royal feet, saying: "Besides this present for Your Majesty I have made many more 
presents which I have left with the troops whom I have concealed, O triumphant king, 
at a distance of three parasangs from here" » ("), Nizam ud-Din Hasan Nizami NiSapuri 
provides this lively description of Qutb ud-Din’s victorious expedition against Anahilla- 


(5%) The decorative motif observed in the The Maitraka and Saindhava Temples of Gujarat, 
soffit of the window on one of the lateral walls (Artibus Asiae, Suppl. XXVI), Ascona, 1969, 
of the Masgid-i sangi (flowers enclosed by trian- p. 67, fig. 8c. But the same motif is also found 
gles resulting from a zig-zag line: fig. 8) is not in Chalukyan architecture: see, for instance, the 
necessarily of direct Gandharan derivation, since Mallikarjuna Temple at Pattadakal (c. 740-45 
it had an esteblished place in Gujarat architec- A.D.) (fig. 16). 


ture, though it is true that it came to the latter from (^*) Maricg, WET, op. cit, p. 
the northwest). The latest example that comes (55>) AM. Husam (ed.), Futübws eee or 
to my mind is that of Temple no. 6 at Khime- Shab Namab-i Hind of ‘Isami, I, London, 1967, 


Svara (Kathiawar) assigned to the beginning of vv. 1651 ff., especially vv. 1666 f., 1697 Ef. 
the 7th century: J.M. Nanavati, M.A. Dmaxy, š 
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vada in 1197: <... “on the night preceding Sunday, the 13th of Rabi’u-l awwal, in a for- 
tunate moment the army of Islam advanced from its camp, and at morn reached the posi- 
tion of the infidels” ... "The army of idolatry and damnation turned its back in flight from 
the line of battle. Most of their leaders were taken prisoners, and nearly fifty thousand 
infidels were despatched to hell by the sword" ... “More than twenty thousand slaves, 
and twenty elephants, and cattle and arms beyond calculation, fell into the bands of the 
victors” ... “The city of Nahrwala, which is the most celebrated in that country, full of 
rivers, and the kingdom of Gujarat, which is "a separate region of the world", came under 
the dominion of the Musulmans, "and high and low were treated with royal benignity and 
justice" ... As an earnest of this regard and respect, Kutbu-d din sent to Ghazna treasures 
and various rarities, which were received by his majesty with suitable acknowledgements 
of the value and splendour of his general’s services » (**). 

Yet more explicitly, Fabr ud-Din Mubarak Sah relates that precious jewels, fine 
prisoners male and female, and thirty-two elephants were sent to Gazni as a gift to the 
Sultan Mu‘izz ud-Din (°7). 

There is no point in quoting Firista, his work being based on the very ones so far. 
invoked; in fact, he is out to stress what we already know of the 1196-97 expedition: 
< Having given his army some rest, Kootb-ood-Deen pursued his route into Guzerat, rav. 
aged that country without further opposition, and took the city of Nehrwala, where he 
left an officer with a strong garrison. He now returned to Dehly by the way of Ajmeer, 
and sent a large quantity of jewels and gold, and also many slaves, to the king at Ghizny, 
and divided the remainder of the spoils among his fellow-soldiers > (°*). 

May we not, perhaps, surmise that among those many slaves, fine prisoners and various 
rarities despatched from India to Gaznī there were also craftsmen skilled in the art of 
building and sculpture according to the canons of Hindu architecture? To my mind, this ° 
is both possible and probable. Be that as it may, whatever the circumstances bringing 
Gujarat workmen to Gur, I do not think that such an event took place outside the Ghurid 
period. The idea that non-local Hindu elements could be incorporated in an Islamic edifice 
(and it is not my task to face the problem of the greater or lesser degree of orthodoxy 
informing the construction of the Masğid-i sangi), along with purely Muslim elements can- 
not in my view have been conceived of in the Yaminid age. The situation at the time of 
the Ghurid dynasty was very different. Then India was no longer — or no longer simply 
— a land for raiding but had become a settled conquest. Temples, indeed, were destroy- 
ed at the time conquest occurred, but their parts were used in the building of mosques, 


(°*) Hasan Nizamı, Tajut Maasir, in H.M. p. 23 (quoted by M. ‘Aziz Auman, Political 
ErLrorT, J. Dowson, The History of India as History & Institutions of the Early Turk sh Em- 
Told by Its Own Historians. The Mubammadan pire of Delhi, Labore, 1949, p. 141). 


Period: Gbaznivide, Ghor and Slave Dynasties, (98) J. Briccs, History of tbe Rise of the 

Calcutta, 1953 (2nd vol. of the original ed., 1869, Mabomedan Power in India., Translated ]rom 

pp. 226-31). the Original Persian of Mabomed Kasım Ferishta, 
(57) Ed. E. Dentson Ross, London, 1927, I, Calcutta, 1908, p. 197. 
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their decorations adapted to the requirements of the new faith, and the contemporary 
Islamic architecture itself at times gives the impression of having been built with Hindu 
pieces purposely fashioned with a view to being "re-used". That time was no more when 
broken idols were used in the thresholds of mosques to be ever trodden underfoot by 
the faithful; on the contrary, it was a time of fervour that saw the birth of Indo-Islamic 
culture. 

The tradition recorded by the discoverers whereby Ghurid sovereigns are supposed 
to have gone to Ziyarat-i Malikan on pilgrimage (whence the name of the locality) may 
not, then, be pure invention. 

Bearing in mind all these considerations I believe that the date of the Masgid-i sangi 
has to be placed within the relatively short period that came under the sway of the for- 
ceful personalities of Muhammad Güri and Qutb ud-Din: later on, the links between India 
and Afghanistan weakened and a monument like the Masgid-i sangi could no longer be 
warranted. 

Yet we must insist once again that the overall characteristics of the historical period 
proposed for the Masgid-i sangi entail conditions that are necessary but not sufficient to 
account in full for such a monument: both its geographical position and the peculiarity 
of its architectural features make it an exceptional work. To understand its puzzling 
abnormality it must be viewed as a reflection of a local phenomenon which figures as 
something no less exceptional within the overall cultural and religious context of the 
Ghurid period (°°). 


M. T. 


(°°) Cf. LS. LESEN, «Ghor, Firuzkoh and the Minari-Jam >, CAJ, XII, 1968, p. 49. 
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The Iconography of Khotanese Painting 


by JOANNA WILLIAMS 


Introduction 


Until systematic archaeology is again undertaken in Chinese Turkestan, the works of 
Aurel. Stein will remain the greatest study of Khotanese art (*). The sole realm in which 
Stein’s writing can be substantially revised and supplemented is the identification of subject 
matter. The study of Buddhist iconography in general during the past fifty years provides 
a wider body of comparative material than he knew. Moreover the decipherment of the 
Saka texts and the translation of the Tibetan annals of Khotan provide local literary - docu- 
mentation, although this is on the whole later than the art of Khotan which survives. Ás 
preface to a discussion of iconography, it will be helpful to summarize the evidence for the 
date of Khotanese painting. 

The original archaeological discoveries indicated that the paintings of Kbotan belonged 
primarily to the 8th century A.D., and no new material has appeared to change this estimate. 
The crucial site in this matter is Dandan-oilik, an outpost eighty miles northeast of the capi- 
tal of Khotan. In the northern sector of the Dandàn-oilik oasis, buildings D. V, VII, and 
VIII yielded eighteen Chinese documents, concerned primarily with the business of the 
Hu-kuo Convent. Five bear dates corresponding to 781-789 A.D. (°). Most were found 
near the ancient floor level of D. VII. As Stein suggested, it is unlikely that such minor 
documents, many concerned with unfinished business such as the payment of loans, would 
have been preserved for a long time before the building was abandoned. Thus c. 789 is a 
terminus ante quem for the northern remains of Dandan-oilik, 


There is no such firm terminus post quem, but it is improbable that the wall paintings 
precede the 8th century. The mud and wattle buildings which they decorated would not have 


(*) Additional abbreviations: 1921; | 
T = F. W. T , Tibetan Liter 
BrM = British Museum, London; p HOMAS e ary 


U . Texts and Documents Concerning Chinese Tur- 
CAA = Central Asian Antiquities Museum, estan, London, 1935-51. 


New Delhi; 
Herm. = State Hermitage, Leningrad; | E 
NM = National Museum of India, New Delhi. (1) This study is part of a doctoral dissertation, 
Banery, KABT = H. W. Banes, Khotanese Khotanese Painting, Harvard University, 1969. The 
Buddhist Texts, London, 1951; research in India was pursued under a Junior 
Banzy, KbT = H. W. Banery, Khotanese Fellowship of the American Institute of Indian 
Texts, vols. I-V, Cambridge, 1945-63; Studies. In all descriptions, right and left refer 
STEIN 1907 = M. A. STEN, Ancient Kbotan, to the proper right and left of figures within the 
Oxford, 1907; painting. 
STEIN 1921 = M. A. STEN, Serindia, Oxford, (?) Stern 1907, pp. 266-277, 525-533. 
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survived a hundred years without renewal and repainting (*). The paintings of tbe northern 
Dandan-oilik buildings can be tentatively assigned to 700 or later. The apparent Indian 
sources of Khotanese painting are hardly a clear chronological guide; at least the related 
styles of Fondukistán, Kakrak, and the Gilgit book covers seem to belong also to the 7th 
and 8th century (*). 

The painted panels of Dandan-oilik resemble the wall paintings and apparently belong 
to the same rather short period. The large ruins of Khadalik and Balawaste must also date 
from the 8th century. The shrines of these two centres are of the same plan as D. VI, show- 
ing an interior cella decorated with large figures and an outer pradaksinapatba along which 
are painted rows of small seated Buddhas. Kha. i.C. 0097 (fig. 45) is important because 
this connects a variety of types of image which are usually preserved only in fragments (°). 
Here are formulaic rows of Buddhas, gracefully Indianizing Bodhisattvas which might also 
be claimed to have Chinese facial features, local subjects such as the "ravisher" in front, 
as well as the hieratic and frontal Buddha in the centre. To such a work can be related 
most of the paintings of Dandan-oilik, Balawaste, and Khadalik and also much of the col- 
lections of Harding (*), Trinkler ("), Skrine (°), and Petrovskij (°). Details in the drawing of 
human anatomy unite this large body of painting, granted a certain latitude in the personal 
styles of various artists (^). The costumes and objects represented do not fall into differen- 
tiable phases, although there is a variety in types of dress which might be expected in a 
caravan city. | 


One Khotanese site which does not seem to belong to this large group is Farhad- 


(*) One example of repainting is Har. D (fig. 1933, pp. 37-41). The collection was original y 
1), in which an earlier necklace and chest emblem described by E. TRINKLER, Im Land der Stürme, 
are partially vistble beneath the present skin level. Leipzig, 1930; also < Neue archäologische Funde 

(*) J. HAcKIN, < Le Monastère bouddhique de in der Taklamakan Wüste Chinese-Turkistans >, 
Fondukistan », MDAFA, VIII, 1959, pp. 49-58; Sinica, VI, 1931, pp. 3440. Individual pieces 
D. BARRErr, «Sculptures of the Shahi Period », have been published, and & comprehensive cata- 
OrA, n.s., ITI, 1957, p. 57; P. BANERJEE, < Painted logue by Gerd Gropp of Bremen is in preparation. 
Wooden Covers of Two Gilgit Manuscripts », Mr Gropp will demonstrate that much of this 
OrA, n.s., XIV, 1968, pp. 114-118, where it is collection as well as many of the Harding wall 
suggested without clear reason, that the date is paintings come from the shrine of Balawaste. 


9th or 10th century. (39) Unpublished except for reference in C. P. 

(°) This analysis runs counter to many authors SERINE, Chinese Central Asu, Boston, 1926, p. 
such as M. Bussac, Painting of Central Asia, 171. Presented to the British Museum in 1925. 
Geneva, 1963 or L. HAMBIS, < Khotanese Art y, (°) The collection is now in the State Herm- 
Encyclopedia of World Art, VI, New York, itage, Leningrad. N. D’yjaxonova, < Materialy 
1963, pp. 991-999. po Kul'tovoj ikonografii Centralnoj Azii domu- 


(*) M. A. STEN, Innermost Asia, Oxford, 1928, sul'manskogo perioda >, Kul'ura i Iskusstvo Naro- 
pp. 1052-1056. The collection is now in New dov Vostoka, VI (Trudy Gosudarstvennogo Ér- 
Delhi. mitala, V), 1961, pp. 259-271, includes a catalogue 

(7) The collection has been divided between of panel paintings. N. D'jJAxoNovA, S. S. SOROKIN, 
a) the Übersee Museum, Bremen; b) the Museum Hotanskie drevnosti, Leningrad, 1960, a catalogue 
für Volkerkunde, Berlin; c) the Metropolitan Mu- of terracottas. 


seum of Art, New York; and d) possibly the (19) For an analysis of details of costume and 
Tokyo Institute of the Academy of Oriental Cul. stylistic mannerisms, see chapter III of my dis 
ture (cf. E. Matsumoto, «On a Fragment of sertation. 


a Mural Painting from Kbótan», Kokka, 507, 
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Beg-yailaki. Details peculiar to the paintings of this site include bands with little finger 


crooked and aureoles decorated with petals or rows of circles. 


The figures of Farhad-Beg- 


yailaki show a certain robustness which at its worst is clumsy and primitive (fig. 44) and 
at its best gives solidity to the body (fig. 29). The building F. XII differs also in construc- 
tion from most Khotanese shrines in its very thick walls and lack of a pradaksinapatba ("). 


At both Farhad-Bég-yailaki and Endere, no T’ang coins were found (7). 
that Tibetans conquered Endere and that Chinese drove them out by 719 (**). 


Graffiti indicate 
Thus the 


style of these sites, slightly more volumetric than most Khotanese painting, may be equated 
with a late seventh-century phase, cut short here but developing further at other centres 


after the restitution of peace by the T'ang. 


À few other sites appear to belong to yet a third phase, but unfortunately no works of 
this group are preserved. Some of the figures in wall paintings of Tarishlak differ in facial 
type and costume from the rest of Khotanese painting; and, in photographs, these works 
seem to use line with little colour (**). Stein was unable to remove the painting of a small 
cella next to D. II in the southern sector of Dandán-oilik, which may have been one of the 
masterpieces of Khotanese art (fig. 69). This has certain features in common with other 
works of the state: a dappled horse below, a small seated Buddha on the left, the man- 
nerism of joined nose and lip in the principal figures. Parts are, however, unique in Khotan. 
The illusionistically shaded drapery of the central seated figure may be related to forms 


which occur at PjandZikent, ultimately derived from Sasanian conventions (**). 


The firm, 


^jron-wire" line appears also in Sogdian painting. This even line is here used very subtly 
to suggest the roundness of the body, for example in the indentation of the bather’s upper 
arms by the arm-bands. The girdle of the bather is strung with small objects which resem- 
ble the strings of bells that form garlands in the paintings and wood sculpture of PjandZik- 
ent (7°). These affinities would point to a date soon before or soon after the Arab cap- 


(31) STEIN 1921, p. 1250. 

(13) STEN 1907, pp. 577, 1254-5, 1343-6. Stein 
inferred from the lack of T’ang coins that Farhad- 
Beg-yailaki was g site of the 6th century or earlier; 
this is clearly not the case with Endere, which 
was at least occupied in 719. Since most coins 
are surface finds in the Taklamakan, their use 
as evidence might be questioned in general. At 
best the Chinese issues indicate commercial contacts 
with China, not the absolute dates of a Khotanese 
site. 

(13) STEN 1907, p. 428, pl. XI. Reference 
to the Tibetans in the Chinese graffito suggests 
that the Tibetan occupation preceded 719, pos- 
sibly in connection with the 705 Turkish conquest 
of P'i-mo, an outpost between Endere and Khotan. 
Among the remains from Endere is a panel of 
Gaņeśa (E. ii. 1, fig. 56), which fits with the 
late seventh-century Farhad-Beg-yailaki style. Sev- 
eral drawings on paper in a sketchy, linear manner 


are chinese or Tibetan work, comparable with 


. pieces from Mazar-tàgh (ibid., pl. LXXIX, E. i. 
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19a, E. i. 25a). 

(14) STEN 1921, pls. XII, CXXVI. 

(15) E.g, the standing goddess in a scene of 
mourning from Sector II (A. J. Jaxusovsyy, M.~- 
M. D’yaronov, P. I. Kostrov, Zivopis’ drevnego 
Pjandtikenta, Moskva, 1954, pL XXXII); or later 
in Sector XVI (A. M. BELENITSKY, Central Asia, 
Geneva, 1968, pls. 144, 145). Fine, crumpled 
silk is commonly represented for the chaps of 
royal figures in Sasanian reliefs and metalwork. 

(16) A. M. BzrzuicEg, V. L. VongoNiNA, P. I. 
Kostrov, Skul’ptura 1 Zivopis’ drevnego Pjandži- 
kenta, Moskva, 1959, pls. IX, XL, XLI. Actual 
bells were found at PjandZikent: A. M. BELE- 
NICK, «Obščie rezultati raskopok gorodišča 
drevnego Pendžikenta (1951-53 gg.) », MIA, LXVI, 
1958, fig. 35. 


ture of Pjandžikent in 722. Possibly this Sogdian style combined with the softer and heavier 
forms of Farhad-Beg-yailaki to produce later eighth-century Khotanese painting, which falls 
between a linear and a volumetric mode. 

Finally, the fort of Mazar-tagh, headquarters of the Tibetan occupation, has yielded 
drawings which are the only artistic remains from Khotan after 790 ('"”) These are ex- 
ecuted with a brush, rapid in line, with a rough-and-ready calligraphic quality. The con- 
trast is clear between these and Khotanese drawings such as the earlier leaf Kha. i. 50, which 
is pen-drawn and includes guidelines for symmetrical placement (fig. 38). The Tibetan 
drawings are basically Chinese in style, a paradox in view of Chinese-Tibetan enmity during 
the T’ang. Such processions of animals are found in more refined form among the Tun-huang 
remains, reflecting ultimately Chinese handscrolls of tribute-bearers (**). 

In short, what survives of indigenous Khotanese painting is limited to a brief segment 
of the history of that kingdem. The 7th and 8th centuries are a period when Khotan formed 
one of the four T’ang Garrisons in Central Asia (°). Despite attacks from Turks and Ti- 
betans, the state was wealthy, and outposts such as Dandan-oilik, Khadalik, and Balawaste 
flourished for most of the 8th century. It is these sites around the periphery of the kingdom 
that have yielded remains of paintings, and with their abandonment after the Tibetan con- 
quest in 790, the record stops. The capital, near the modern village of Yotkan, has long 
been washed by a branch of the Kara Kash River. Possibly within its walls, if they were 
preserved, would be found both earlier and later Khotanese styles of painting. There is no 
evidence that the Tibetans devastated the area or substantialy interrupted the civilization 
of the capital (°°). By the 10th century, Khotan was again an independent centre. At this 
point, however, evidence of Khotanese civilization comes solely from the colony of expa- 
triates at Tun-huang. 


Buddhism in Khotan 


The religious content of Khotanese painting is basically Buddhist. While the art of 
many caravan cities, from T'urfán to Dura Europos, reflects different cults which existed 
side by side, this is not the case in Khotan. One might, for example, expect to find Iranian 
religious elements in this Saka-speaking region. The T'amg History reports that the people 
of Khotan worshipped both the law of the Buddha and the spirit bsten, the latter probably 


(17) STEIN, Innermost Asta, ci, pl. VII. ' is summarized by Bartey, KAT, IV, pp. 1-18. 
(18) STEN 1921, pl. XCVI. (2°) It has usually been assumed that Tibetan 
(!*) For the history of the state and references rule continued until 936, when Khotan reappears in 


to sources, see STEIN 1907. Since that work, the the Chinese dynastic histories. E. G. PULLEYBLANK 
Tibetan sources have been translated systematically has suggested, however, that the Tibetan loss of 
by THomas. R. E. EMMERICK has used the more Khotan may go back to c 850, when the liberation 
reliable Derge edition for two of these annals: af Tun-huang was announced to the T’ang court 
Tibetan Texts Concerning Kbotan, London, 1967. (« The Date of the Staél-Holstein Roll», AM, 
Some of the Saka evidence for the history of Khotan n.s., IV, 1954, pp. 90-97). 
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to be identified as Ahura Mazda (?). In Saka texts, however, the name Ahura Mazda does 
not refer to a supreme god but, in the form srmaysde, simply designates the sun ("). The 
large body of Saka Buddhist literature only occasionally uses Avestan technical terms in 
translation; thus Mt Sumeru is called ¢taira Haraysd, a version of the Avestan name for 
the peak Harburz (?). Similarly in Khotanese painting, Iranian elements (e.g., costume, trib- 
utary processions, the sun and moon symbols) are absorbed into a Buddhist context. There 
is no question of Mazdaean subjects, by contrast with the predominantly Iranian orienta- 
tion of the paintings of Afrasiab and Pjandzikent. The embassy of 961 to the Sung court 
may possibly have been led by a Manichee, but no Manichaean remains have been found in 
Khotan (**). Nor are there Christian elements, although Gardizi reported two churches there 
in the 11th century. 

Buddhism in Khotan included various schools. The Annals of tbe Li Country record 
that in the reign of Vijaya Dharma I (an unidentified early ruler), the king's brother be- 
came a monk of the Mahasamghika sect and brought about the T of sixteen 
monasteries of this school in Khotan (*). Bailey suggests that the Mahasamghikas (who 
used the north-west Prakrit), were responsible for the predominance of Prakrit forms of 
technical terms throughout Saka Buddhist texts (**). 

In the same reign, according to the Tibetan Annals, an Indian pandit named Arya 
Samantasiddhi reconciled King Vijaya Dharma with another brother by means of a dramatic 
performance; a Sarvastivadin monastery was founded on the spot, and religious dramas con- 
tinued to be performed there ("). Hsiian-tsang’s biography records that he was housed in 
Khotan at a « temple of the Little Vehicle » which belonged to the Sarvastivadins. His 
stories, which emphasize ties with the Sarvastivadin centre of Kashmir, perhaps reflect his 
hosts’ bias (**). The Religious Annals of the Li Country later describe the Mahayanists 
4 being as the hairs of a horse's body, the Hinayanists as the hairs of a horse's ear» (*). It 
is impossible to assign any actual Khotanese paintings to the Sarvástivadins or Mahasam- 
ghikas, and most subjects are most easily understood as representing later doctrines. 

Works in Saka represent a broad range of Buddhist literature. All types occur over 
a long period of time, from early to late linguistic stages and from the eighth-century 
ruins of Khadalik to the eleventh-century hoard of Tun-huang. The doctrines most com- 


(21) E. Chavannes, Documents sur les Tou- 1820, p. 83. 
kiue (Turcs) occidentaux, Paris, 1903, p. 125. A. (1*) THOMAS, I, p. 114. 
DN points out that the same character sometimes (7°) Banery, KAT, IV, p. 15. 
designates a depa such as Mahefvara in the trans- (17) THOMAS, I, pp. 115-117. For such dramas, 
lation of the Mabaparinirvana Sütra (< A note see H. W. Barry, < Ma'hyára >, Bulletin of tbe 
on Hsien "Zoroastrianism" », Oriens, X, 1957, pp. Deccan College Research Institute, XX, 1960, pp. 
284-288). 276-280. 

(77) Banery, KAT, IV, p. 12. (78) S. Brat, The Life of Hiuen-Tsiang, by the 


(33) Banery, KAT, II, p. vii. Such elements are Sbaman llwui Li, London, 1906, o. 205. Cf. S. 
emphasized by J. P. AsmussEN, < Die Iranier in BEAL, Buddbist Records of tbe Western World, Il, 
Zentralasien », ActaO, XXVII, 1963, pp. 118-127. London, 1906, p. 312 (introduction of Buddhism 

(1*) J. P. A. RÉMusaT, Histoire de la ville de from Kashmir), pp. 314-315 (image from Kashmir). 
Khotan, tirée des Annales de la Chine, Paris, (2°) Tuomas, I, p. 311. 
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pletely preserved in Saka are those of the great early Mahayana literary corpora: the 
Prajfiaparamita, Sukbavativyuüba, Saddbarmap undartka, and the Avatamsaka. The last pro- 
vides the most common subject in Khotanese painting, the interpenetration of all phenom- 
ena in the cosmic Buddha Vairocana, discussed at length below. 

One such large corpus, more important in Khotan than elsewhere, is the Mahdsamni- 
pata, which includes the Candragarbha and Sryagarbba Sutras. ‘The amount of attention 
that these devote to the western Tarim Basin suggests that they were in part produced 
there, as Sylvain Lévi has argued (*°)- Both s#tras contain extensive geographical cata- 
logues with lists of deities residing at each place. Similar compilations of dii loci are known 
in the Pafícaraksa literature, "Five-protecting Spells”, which is classified under tantra in 
the Tibetan canon (°). Such catalogues of guardians represent a means of bringing the re- 
ligion up to date and up to place, by incorporating local, popular gods into the Buddhist 
pantheon. 

The Candragarbha Sutra lists eight protectors for Khotan, the Sanskrit names of which 
can be reconstructed: the son of the gods Aparajita, the great yaksas Safijaya and Gaga- 
nasvara, the yaksa Suvarnamala, the Nagaraja Grhavatapta, the goddesses AnkuSavati and 
Sthanavati, and the king Vaiáravana. The same list occurs in the Religious Annals of the Li 
Country and in the Prophecy of Gofraga. Bailey has made a study of the references to these 
and other deities in the Saka texts which documents the correspondence between the Can- 
dragarbba lists and the actual local religious tradition (°). Two of these guardians, Vaiśra- 
vana and Safijaya, can be identified in the paintings. 

Another text important for Khotanese Buddhism is the Suvarnaprabhasottama Sütra, 
Saka fragments of which were found in Khadalik (°). The peculiarly Khotanese guardian 
Safijaya is the subject of a chapter here; and the pantheon of this work on the whole cor- 
responds to that of the Saka documents, particularly in its emphasis on the lokapalas and 
the function of divine protection or raksa. The longer form of this text, that translated into 
Chinese in 703 by I-ching, appears to have been popular in the. Tarim Basin and was 
perhaps in part the product of this region. 

The Suvarnaprabhasottama immediately precedes the Pañcaraksa section of the Kanjur, 
within the Tantra group. This post facto classification is probably to be explained by the 
number of spells or dharanis which appear in the later version of this sg/rz. The text is a 


(3°) < Notes chinoises sur l'Inde», BEFEO, (22) < Hvatanica IV y, BSOAS, X, 1942, pp. 
II-V, 1902-5. 886-924. The Sanskrit reconstructions of Lévi 
(9) G. Tuca, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, TI, (BEFEO, V, pp. 268) are here emended. 
Rome, 1949, pp. 571-578. The Maba-Maysuri V idya- (*3) J. NoBzL, $uvarnaprabbasottama Sutra, Lei- 


rajAt is the best known list of this class, although den, 1958. Saka fragments published by S. KoNow, 
it extends only as far north as Lampaka in the area < Zwölf Blätter einer Handschrift des Suvarna- 
of Kabul; cf. S. Lfvr, < Catalogue géographique bhasastitra in Khotan-Sakisch >, Sonderausgabe aus 
des Yaksa dans la Mahamayuri >, JA, II, V, 1915, den Sitzungsberichte der Preussischen Akademie der 
pp. 19-138. For a similar Manichaeen list, cf. W. Wissenschaften, phil-hist. K1., 1935, pp. 428486. 
B. HzxNNiNc, < Two Manichaean Magical Texts >, Also BArLgy, KAT, I, pp. 231-257. 

BSOAS, XIT, 1947, pp. 47-57. 
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compendium of Mahayana philosophy (e.g., the doctrines of the #rikaya and of funyaté, both 
germinal for tantric developments), legends (e.g., the Vyagbri Jataka), and invocations of 
protective deities, all interlaced with non-cognitive formulae. Such spells go back to vedic 
literature and appear in the orthodox Buddhism of the PrajRaparamità; but they assume 
greatest importance within the magical apparatus of esoteric Buddhism. 

Similar to the Swvarpaprabhasottama in its mixed doctrine is the Inquiry of Vimala- 
prabbà, a tangled account of invasions that seem to correspond to the history of Khotan in 
the mid-8th century (**). This work also contains an unusually large number of dharanis, 
designed to avert disasters such as those narrated in the sg#ra. The Buddhism of these 
scriptures which were particularly current in Khotan, can be described as a kind of proto- 
tantra (7). This transitional phase of doctrine in the 8th century seems not yet to have 
evolved into Tantra as it is known in Japan and later Tibet but differs from simple Ma- 
hayana. 

In addition to the dharapi, other elements in Khotanese religion look toward esoteric 
Buddhism. In that the whole tantric movement in India rested on a non-sectarian base of 
popular practice, it is not surprising that tantric Buddhism reflects a variety of Hindu in- 
fluences, One of these most interesting for art is the adoption of Brahmanical deities. The 
same process had been going on from the earliest formation of Buddhist legend, with the 
attendance of Brahma and Sakra at the birth of the Buddha. In later phases of Mahayana, 
a new Saiva and Vaisnava infusion took place, reflecting the then prevalent Hindu sects. 
In the Laskavatara, a sūtra probably of the 5th century with later additions, the Buddha 
describes himself as appearing in the form of various deities, in a combination of Yogacarin 
subjectivism with the concept of avatars: « Some recognize me as the Tathagata, some as 
the Self-existent One, some as Leader, as Vinayaka (Remover, GaneSa), as  Parinayaka 
(Guide), as Buddha, as Rsi (Ascetic), as Bull-king, as Brahma, as Visnu, as Távara, as Original 
Source (pradbanma), as Kapila, as Bhūtānta (end of Reality), as Arista, as Nemina, as Soma 
(moon), as the Sun, as Rama, as Vyasa, as Suka, as Indra, as Balin, as Varuna, as is known 
to some » (°°). Thus the major Hindu gods become not merely attendants, signifying the 
subordination of a rival religious system, but are full-fledged members of the Buddhist 
pantheon. Finally in Vajrayana, the mandala systematically incorporates Brahmanical dei- 
ties as agents of faith (?"). Ñ 

In the Saka texts, Narayana, Maheávara, Skanda, and Varuna are invoked in the same 


(%*) Tuomas, I, pp. 139-258. 165-166. 

(5) A. WALEY describes the similar stage at (1€) G. Tucci, Theory and Practice of the 
Tun-huang as < dharani Buddhism » to be distin- Mandala, London, 1961, pp. 82-83. À. MACDONALD, 
guished from Vajrayana, which he identifies with Le Mandala du Mafijusrimulakalpa, Paris, 1962, 
Vairocana-centred Shingon (A Catalogue of Paint- pp. 116 ff. M. Tu. DE MALLMANN, < Divinités 
ings Recovered from Tun-buang by Sir Aurel Stein, hindous dans le tantrisme bouddhique », RAA, X, 
London, 1931, pp. xiii-xiv). It seems to me that 1964, pp. 67-80. On Vajrayana (= tantric or 
the difference is one of degree rather than of esoteric Buddhism) see NAKAMURA Hajime, «A 
kind, and the term Vajrayana is amply attested in Critical Survey of Mahiyana and Esoteric Bud- 
Saka documents from Tun-huang. dhism y, Acta Asiatica, VII, 1964, pp. 71-89. 

(**) Transl D. T. Suzuri London, 1932, pp. 
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breath with Bodhisattvas (**). These belong to the class of devas or (minor) gods, along 
with the guardians discussed above; and like the guardians, they represent an enlargement 
of the faith, although from a different quarter. While Brahmanical deities appear spo- 
radically in China during the Six Dynasties, Khotan presents the first consistent images of 
Siva (or Maheávara) and of Ganeáa in a Buddhist context. This incorporation takes place 
slightly later in north-east India under the Pala dynasty, based upon true tantric texts such 
as the Sadbanamala, which is of little relevance for Central Asia. 

Esoteric Buddhism is known as Vajrayana from its abundant references to the vajra, 
symbol of the final and indestructible truth. Vajra, in the sense of “adamantine”, is oc- 
casionally translated in Saka as ’ira, the characteristic Khotanese jade (*°). The thunderbolt, 
long the attribute of Indra and of Vajrapani in India, is for the first time used more widely 
in Khotan. It is held by Maheávara, appears as an emblem upon the body of the cosmic 
Vairocana, and forms a prominent motif in the stucco of Dandan-oilik. Although there is 
some experimentation in the form of the symbol, it never shows the incurved prongs which 
become standard at Tun-huang in, the 9th and 10th centuries and are taken up in Japan and 
Tibet. Again, in a minor way, Khotan represents a transitional stage in the evolution of 
the att of Vajrayana. 

Other elements of tantra are only hinted in Khotan. For example, esoteric yoga can 
be discerned only as a possible contributing factor in images of the cosmic Vairocana. Only 
two panels illustrate the erotic emphasis of Vajrayana, although even this is premature by 
comparison with Buddhist India. ‘Tantra is often defined in terms of its magic practices, 
one device of which is the mandala or cosmic diagram. The mandala is absent from Kho- 
tanese painting, while slightly later it appears in Bengal, South-East Asia, Tun-huang and 
Japan. There is, of course, no reason to expect a total reflection of ideology in art. At 
most, each successive change of locus in the migration of religious forms seems to allow a 
certain break with artistic conventions towards a fuller representation of new ideas. 

The Saka texts document the knowledge of Vajrayana in Khotan. Among the writings 
found in the region of Khotan itself and probably 8th century or earlier, only the fragmentary 
Adbyardbaíatika Prajfiaparamitaà Sutra is distinctly tantric. Although Indian commentators 
regard this as part of the main body of Prajñaparamita texts, Conze points out that its ter- 
minology and use of é:ja syllables are esoteric (*°). Among the Tun-huang finds were many 
dharanis, both in Saka and in Sanskrit written in the Khotanese Brahmi script (*). There 


(5) Ch. 00267. H. W. Bauer, BSOAS, X, dbérani) V, pp. 36-37 (JRámolkà dharani); V, pp. 


1942, p. 889. 61-64 (Amria-prabba-dbarani), V, pp. 102-104 

(3°) H. W. Barry, < Sti Viég Sura and the Ta (Anantamukbanirbari-dbarami, identified by L. G. 
uang », AM, n.s., XI, 1965, p. 25. GERCENBERG, Hotano-Sakskij Jazik, Moskva, 1965, 

(*9) Tbe PrajRaparamita Literature, The Hague, p. 16). À. F. R. HoERNLE, < The “Unknown Lan- 
1960, pp. 79-80. MS. published by A. F. R. guages” of Eastern Turkestan >, JRAS, 1911, pp. 
HoERNLE, Manuscript Rematns of Buddbist Litera- 447-477 (various dbarami fragments, including Ch. 
ture found in Eastern Turkestan, Oxford, 1916, cviii. 0041, Usnisavijeya dharani which refers to 
p. 387 and by Barrgy, KAT, V, pp. 67-68. « Rudra accompanied by Uma » and to the distinc- 


(41) Banery, KAT, III, pp. 1-3 (Avalokitefvara- tively tantric kulas or families of deities grouped 
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were also miscellaneous Vajrayana verses, two of which were dedicated by Ca Kimé-sani, 
the representative in Tun-huang of the Khotanese kings, Viáa Süra (967-77) and Visa Darma 
(978-82) (*). This same patron's copy of the Jatakastava was written to increase the merit 
of all teachers and householders of the Vajrayana, a doctrine hardly expressed in this work 
itself. A curious bilingual Sanskrit and Saka roll purports to record a conversation between 
a man of the Tun-huang region and a bbiksu coming from Khotan on his way to worship 
Mafijusgri in China. Although this is probably no more than the exercise of a student learn- 
ing Sanskrit, the dialogue at least reveals the religious preference of someone: 


Tun-huang man: Have you books or not? 

Bhiksu: I have some. 

Tun-huang man: Among these what book is there? 
Bhiksu: Sutra, Abhidharma, Vinaya, Vajrayana. 
Tun-huang man: Which book do you like? 

Bhiksu: I like Vajrayana. 

Tun-huang man: Please teach it (©). 


What follows is a catalogue of the identifiable iconographic types in Khotanese paint- 
ing, with a complete list of examples and a.discussion of each subject particularly in refer- 
ence to Khotan, with no claim to comprehensiveness in the use of Chinese and Japanese 
sources. A few problems about which I have no new suggestions and which have 
already been reproduced are not included (**). The organization procedes roughly down the 
Buddhist hierarchy of divinities, from Buddha figures to Bodhisattvas, minor deities, Brah- : 
manical gods, and finally local legendary figures. 


The Cosmic Vairocana 


1) Har. D (NM): wall painting of seated figure: lower part lost, traces of 
red dboti below; on lower arms vajras; on upper arms upright palm-leaf books 


under the Jinas). Cf. also H. W. BarLEy, < Vajra- (**) H. W. Banery, < Hvatanica III >, BSOAS, 
yang Texts from Gostana», Studies of Esoteric IX, 1938, p. 529; Sanskrit order of discourse fol- 
Buddhism and Tantrism, Koyasan, 1965, pp. 27-39. lowed here. 

(9) Barry, KbBT, pp. 143-146 (Ch. ii. 004), (**) À dancing figure, D. II. 79, now in Lahore 
149-156 (Ch. 1. 0021b, a; ch. 1. 0021b, b). Ca (STEIN, 1907, pl. LXVI); a group of donors with 
Kima-éani appears in Sogdian as Kym'n in the co- a large vase, Ta. 009, now lost (STEIN 1921, pL 
lophon of the Jatakastava (M. DRESDEN, American CXXVI) a worshipper, perhaps Indra, with eye 
Philosophical Society Transactions, n.s., XXXXV, on hand, Har. B., now in CAA (F. H. ANpREwS, 
pt. 5, 1955, p. 446) and in Chinese as Chang Wall Paintings from Ancient Shrines m Central 
Chin-shan (PULLEYBLANEK, AM, n.s., IV, 1954, Asia, London, 1948, frontispiece); a harpist, Bal 
p. 9). 098, now in CAA (ibid., pl: V). 
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surrounded by leaf-like flames; on shoulders sun (right) and moon; at base of neck 
segment of necklace; at sides of chest circular (right) and octagonal gems with 
flames; in centre of chest a complex emblem composed, from top down, of a mass 
of flames, an elaborate frivatsa, a bowl with cracks or markings, a crouching ani- 
mal, a basket-like form around the “waist” of which are wound two snakes, and 
at the bottom a mat; above the stomach a horse galloping to the right; on the 
stomach a turban-crown; circles and triangles scattered throughout (figs. 1, 2). 


2) Bal. 094 (NM): wall painting showing the stomach of a similar figure with 
patterned red dhofi below; in the centre a horse galloping to the right, with a 
circle on its chest and the aksara « ka » on its flank; below this a star composed 
of two interlaced triangles; in the surrounding spaces circles and small flowers 
(fig. 3). 

3) Kha. i. W. 0026 (NM): mural fragment of chest; circular gem with leaf- 
like flames; portions of other flames and necklace (fig. 4). 


4) Kha. i. W. 0028 (CAA): head of figure with full necklace, sun (right) and 
moon disks on shoulders; pointed yellow nimbus with blue and green floral border; | 
above lotus, crossed legs with vajra on calf (fig. 5). 


5) Kha. i. C. 0052 (NM): mural fragment of arm with scroll-books and flames 
(fg. 6). 


6) Kha. i. C. 0078 (NM): mural fragment of knee of figure seated on lotus; 
on thigh a circle; on calf branching lines with circles at tips (fig. 7). f 


7) Kha. i. C. 00118 (NM): mural fragment of hand pointed downward, prob- 
ably in varada mudra, with webbing; on palm three concentric circles surrounded 
by dots; bracelet; on lower arm a triangle; in background a small Buddha figure, 
apparently one of a series filling the aureole of the larger figure (fig. 8). 


8) Kha. i. E. 0050 (CAA): torso of figure in red robe with flowered border; 
tan mantle held in left hand; on chest frivatsa surmounted by flames; outside 
striped aureole a single row of small Buddhas seated within a knotted border 
(fig. 9). 


9) Kha. 0026 (lost?): mural fragment of torso with arm raised; hand in vi- 
tarka mudra, with webbing; on palm ring surrounded by dots; vajra with flames 
on lower arm; reddish robe with floral border; necklace; sun disk on right shoul- 
der (fig. 10). 


10) Bal. 05a (NM): mural fragment of overlapping Buddhas at various angles, 


probably aureole of larger figure; each standing, in  abbaya mudra; triangular 
flames issue from shoulders (fig. 11 


11) Kuduk-kol 012 (NM): mural fragment of arm with edge of pearl-bordered 
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emblem from which issue flames; to right a thin white scarf doubled up in small 
pleats; to the far left a mandorla of red and green undulations (fig. 12). 


12) Kuduk-kol 025 (NM): mural fragment showing s/Zpa with high super- 
structure; to right two circles interlocked (fig. 13). 


13) Bremen À 16164: mural fragment of two legs standing on lotus flowers; 
on each leg a very elongated st#pa of several stories with harmika; behind legs 
red patterned cloth (fig. 14). 


14) F. II. iii. 2 (BrM): panel of standing figure in short white dborñ; blue 
hair with pronounced curls; right hand lowered, left raised to chest, palm inward; 
legs abraded; on lower arms pale-blue birds resembling parrots; on upper arms 
books with V markings on sides; on shoulders sun (right) and moon; at base of 
neck, segment of a necklace with V markings; on chest two Buddhas seated in 
dhyana mudra; robes outlined in red; double circles on right wrist, left chest, hip, 
and left upper arm (fig. 15). 


15) D. IV. 4 obv. (BrM): panel shows simple standing Buddha on rev.; obv. 
standing in short white dhof; right arm at chest in abbaya mudra; on left lower 
leg a stupa with high superstructure; on each thigh a circle; on lower arms vajras; 
disks on shoulders (abraded); on stomach a turban-crown (figs. 16, 17). 


16) Har. 033 (NM): panel of figure in red dhori, seated in dhyana mudra; on 
lower arm vajra; on upper arms books; on shoulders sun (right) and moon; on 
stomach large wheel; at base of neck, segment of necklace; on calves branching 
lines with citcles at tips (fig. 18). 


17) Har. 034 obv. (BrM): panel shows Silk Princess on rev. (4.v.); obv. stand- 
ing figure in full white robe; right hand at chest in abbaya mudra; right shoulder 
uncovered, bears moon; full necklace; round gem with flames on chest; on lower 
arm a vajra; on upper arm a book (fig. 19). 


18) Har. 036 (NM): panel of two seated figures in dhyana mudra, that on 
right in full red robe; left figure in red dbofz, books on upper arms; at base of 
neck, segment of necklace; large triangle and circle on chest; circles throughout 
(fig. 20). 

19) Badr. 075 (NM): panel of seated figure in dhyana mudrā, wearing full 
black robe (possibly colour altered by fire); on left shoulder sun disk (fig. 21). 


20) Skrine D (BrM): panel of three seated figures, that at top in dhyana 
mudra, wearing full red robe; head abraded; on lower arms vajras; on upper 
arms books; on chest a star composed of interlaced triangles; on lower legs bran- ` 
ching lines with circles at tips, two overlapping circles in centre; circles through- 
out (fig. 22). 
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This group of images constitutes the most common iconographic type in Khotanese art. 
Its explanation has been found by Eiichi Matsumoto in the Avatamsaka Sūtra, in the dis- 
semination of which Khotan was a particularly important centre (*). The first complete 
translation of this s#tra into Chinese, that of 421 by the north Indian monk Buddha- 
bhadra, was made from a Sanskrit text from Khotan ('*). The second translation, com- 
pleted in 699, was the work of the Khotanese monk Siksananda, again based on a manu- 
script from Khotan, where the text seems to have been augmented (*"). The only Saka 
copy of the Avatamsaka so far recognized is the Bhadracaryadefand, which forms the con- 
cluding section of the entire work (**). Some later Saka remains are tinged with ideas from 
the Avatamsaka, but the role which Khotan had played as a centre for the doctrine seems 
to have waned by the 10th century. 

The concepts of the Avatamsaka Sūtra develop out of early Buddhist pratityasamutpada 
or inter-dependent causation. An important part of the doctrine is the general relativity of 
causes and effects, woven together in the dharmadhatu, the totality of elements. This is 
summarized in the catch phrases < all-in-one and one-in-all» and < all-is-one and one-is- 
all » (°). In this sūtra, a frequent metaphor for the universal flux of the dharmadhatu is 
the sea, and the ultimate state of the enlightened one is called the « Ocean Seal Medita- 
tion». A typical passage describing this cosmological inter-relationship runs thus: < The 
transformations of the Buddha exist sometimes in the form of Mt Sumeru, of rivers, of 
. whirl-winds, of whirl-pools, of circle-nets, of earth altars, of forests, of towers, of mountain 
peaks, of all square things, of wombs, of lotuses, of gold, of the bodies of all sentient 
beings, of clouds, of the thirty-two major and eighty minor signs, of a radiant halo, of 
pearl nets, of gate panels, and of all sorts of ornamentation » (°°). And elsewhere, similar 
highly repetitive passages describing the universal seas include lion thrones, octagonal 
jewels, cintamani jewels, circles, forms neither square nor circular, rivers, wheels, trees, 
crescents, half-necklaces (and other pieces of jewelry), vajras, tortoise-shell shapes, and 
triangles, | 

The literal illustration of the cardinal doctrine of the Avatamsaka Sutra by images of 
the Buddha with forms inside his body is clear. Vajras, triangles, and circles are specifi- 
cally mentioned in the text as forms in which the Buddha sometimes exists. The octagonal 
and circular forms on either side of the chest in figs. 1 and 4 clearly represent the two 
kinds of jewels. The branching lines with circles at the tips on the calves of figs. 7, 18, 


(4°) < The Eastward Propagation of Avatam caryadeíana, København, 1961. 
saka-sutra Art», Kokka, 548 (also 549, 551), July, (**) J. TAKAKUSU, Tbe Essentials of Buddhist 
1936, p. 188. Philosophy, Honolulu, 1947, pp. 123-124. Cf. N. 
(4°) B. Nanyro, A Catalogue of the Chinese Hajime, Acta Asiatica, VII, 1964, pp. 36-42; 
Translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, Oxford, BL. SUZUKI, «An Outline of the Avatamsaka 
1883, no. 88. P. C. Baccur, Le Canon bouddbique Sutra », Eastern Buddbist, VI, 1934, op. 279-286. 


en Chine, Paris, 1927, p. 344. (°°) Matsumoto, Kokka, 548, 1936, p. 188, 
{47) Nano, Catalogue ..., cit., no. 89; Baccur, translated for me by Paul Quinn. This is from 
Canon bouddbique ..., cit., p. 517. Sikgananda’s translation, Tash Tripitaka, X, no. 


(4°) J. P. Asmussen, The Khotanese Bbadra- 279, p. 42. 
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and 22 correspond to the “circle-nets” or cakrajalas. The st#pas on the legs of figs. 15, 
14 and 16 are apparently the towers or k4/zgàras of the text, an interpretation of the 
architectural term which seems reasonable in view of the elevated, narrow form of the 
Khotanese s#gpa (°). And the curious segments of chain which end abruptly on the collar- 
bone in figs. 1, 15, 16 and 18 are apparently the half-necklaces (ardbabara), which in Sanskrit 
refer to short necklaces with half the full number of jewels. Perhaps this is a misunder- 
standing of the text, perhaps a deliberate way of underlining the abstract ‘supernatural na- 
ture of the whole image. | 

Mt Sumeru is mentioned frequently in the text as an epitome of the universe, at the 
centre of which it stands. The hour-glass form wound with snakes in fig. 1 seems to repre- 
sent the world mountain in highly abbreviated form, in the same way that the seat of the 
Buddha with such an outline is described in the Far East as a Meru-throne. The sun and 
moon on either shoulder are thus explained in origin as the two luminous bodies which 
circle the world mountain, although these are present on all examples of the cosmic Buddha 
oven when there is no Meru symbol in the centre (°°). 

The complex emblem rising above the Meru throne in figs. 1 and 2 presents problems. 
Above the hour-glass shape is an inexplicable crouching animal. On top of this is some- 
thing like a bow! with irregular markings; this might be interpreted as the “turtle-shell form" 
of the sa£ra. Above this is an elaboration of the írzvatsa symbol which appears in this posi- 
tion on the chest of Visnu and of Jain Tirthankaras. The Srivatsa seems to stand as a repre- 
sentative of the eighty minor marks (anuvyañjana) of the Buddha, among which this is 
listed last (°), The wheel on the hand and the webbed fingers on figs. 8 and 10 are 
likewise among the major signs ("mabapurusalaksana). 

A galloping horse appears below this central complex in figs. 1 and 3. In that this 
animal is not mentioned in the passages from the Avatamsaka which Matsumoto quotes, an 
explanation may be sought outside the sg#ra. One of the most significant Buddhist equine 
images is Vàlaba, the horse which rescues sailors marooned on an island of ogresses in the 
Divyávadána (*). In Saka the name valaba is sometimes attached to an actual horse to 
indicate its superiority, for instance the valuable charger captured from  Kashgar in c. 


(51) On the meaning of the term, see K. DE Hurvirz would imply that all the symbols in 
VgEESE, « Skt. Kütagára >, India Antiqua (Vogel this epithet are found only on the hands and 
Festschrift), Leiden, 1947, pp. 323-225. feet (< Chibi», MCB, XII, 1962, p. 360). 

(53) In all but fig. 19 (possibly a combination (4) E. B. CowzLL, R. A. New, Tbe Divyavada- 
of sun and moon), the sun is on the right shoulder. na, Cambridge, 1886, pp. 435-469. For other 
One might be tempted to see some connection with versions of the story, see V. GoLouBEw, < Le Che- 
the body-mamdala mentioned below, but the He- val Balaha», BEFEO, XXVIII, 1927, pp. 223- 
vajra Tantra here associates the sun with the 237. Valaha' crossing the sea to deliver sailors 
left vein and the moon with the right (D. L. on an island fits with the oceanic imagery of the 
SNELLGROVE, The MHevaya Tantra, I, London, Auatamsaka. Other equine figures in Buddhism 
1959, p. 49). include Kanthaka, Hayagriva, and the afvaratna of 

(55) Abbisamayalankara, transl. E. Conze (SOR, the cakravartin. 

VI) Roma, 1954, p. 102. The translation of L. 
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268 (°). In esoteric Buddhism in general, Valaha is resurrected as a miracle worker, ap- 
pearing as the mount on which Padmasambhava rode to the north (**). Thus it seems likely 
that this wonderful beast should be included with other auspicious symbols as part of the 
dbarmadbátu. | 


The crown which lies below the horse in figs. 1 and 5 might be explained as one of 
several adornments, In the case of figs. 3 and 20, more or less the same position is oc- 
cupied by two interlocking triangles. This may be associated with the same star symbol in 
Hindu tantra, which in the theory of the migration of the spiritual essence or kundalini 
through the seven centres of the body stands for the anabata cakra located in the heart (Gey 
Another example of such a star is an ivory carving found by Hedin at Yotkan (fig. 70) (°°). 
In this case the context, while different, is clearly Vajrayana, with a figure in the centre 
striding (dlidha) upon a human body. It is in fact tempting to interpret the entire image 
of the cosmic Buddha as a tantric mandala within the human body; the fact that there are 
few exact correspondences with the Buddhist tantric texts which are preserved does not 
rule out the possibility that the oral tradition of the 8th century might have explained at 
least the general association between various emblems and the parts of the body. 

The panel F. IT. iii. 2 (fig. 15) differs in several ways from others in this group. In 
style it belongs with other remains from Farhad-Bég-yailaki which show a comparatively 
robust human anatomy. This is the only case in Khotan in which the Buddha’s hair is 
shown with snail-shell curls; in fact these are represented even on the smaller Buddhas on 
his body, indicating that the absence elsewhere is not a matter of scale, The birds on the 
lower arms, a position usually held by vajras, remain puzzling. The small Buddhas on the 
chest, exceptional in Khotan, connect this image with the concept of Vairocana as lord of 
the Lotus Womb World or padmagarbhalokadhatu which consists of an infinite number of 
universes, each presided over by a Sakyamuni which emanates from Vairocana; as an illus- 
tration of this, Roshana appears at Toshddai-ji in Nara with an aureole filled with countless 
Buddhas (°°). By analogy, it is likely that a group of Khotanese images in which small Bud- 
dhas radiate from a larger one also represent the Lotus Womb World. This type is common 
in the stuccoes of Rawak Vihara but is also represented by several painted fragments, figs. 


(°°) Barrzy, AM, XI, 1965, cit, pp. 17, 23. in the agamas and in Balinese ritual, the migrating 
For the term elsewhere, see H. W. Barry, < Rama essence is the masculine serpent Ánanta and that 
II», BSOAS, X, 1941, p. 592; DRESDEN, Jate the cakra system has overtones of the churning of 
kastava, cit., p. 485. the Sea of Milk (BSOAS, XXX, op. 708-709). 

(°°) A. GrONWEDEL, Mythologie des Buddbis- (58) G. MoNTELL compares with later Tibetan 
mus, Leipzig, 1900, p. 55. (This myth would bone aprons (< Sven Hedin’s Archaeological Col- 
seem to be later, however, than some Chinese lections from Khotan », BMFEA, X, 1938, pp. 98- 


sculptures which show & horse in the same posi- 9). The piece seems to me to belong stylistically 

tion). Cf. Valaha at Neak Pean, Angkor, early with other small objects found at Yotkan no later 

13th century. than the 10th century and probably c. 7th cen- 
(°) P. EL Porr, Yoga and Yantra, The Hague, tury. 

1966, pl. 1. Ka is among the aksaras associated (°°) J. FONTEN, The Pilgrimage of Sudbana, 


with this cakra, possibly explaining the letter in The Hague, 1967, p. 167. 
fig. 3. J. Esnic in a review of Pott remarks that 
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8, 9 and 11. Tbe first clearly demonstrates the connection between this type and the 
“emblematic” Vairocana, in that a triangle appears here on the large forearm. 

Finally, a consistent characteristic of all examples in which the upper arms are visible 
is the presence there of the curious rectangular forms referred to as palm-leat books. This 
identification is not beyond question, and the flames might suggest rather that these are 
burning pillars such as those in early Andbra sculpture. A wall painting from Murtuq, 
however, shows the more recognizably forshortened form of a book in mid-air (°), And 
there the same pattern for tying the boards together is shown as in figs. 1, 15, and 19. In 
one case, fig. 6, a different format exists with two separate forms which seem to represent 
scrolls rather than palm-leaf books; such rolls do correspond to the form of some Khotanese 
manuscripts at Tun-huang. The significance of the books on the arms of the cosmic Vairo- 
cana possibly lies in their identification with the Avatamsaka Sūtra itself, mice the 
unusual importance of the literary basis for the iconography. 

The cosmological images of Khotan, while unusually prevalent, are not unique in the 
history of Oriental art. The idea of the all-inclusive divinity is at least as old as Rg Veda 
Hymn X 90 in which Purusa, the Primordial Man, divides himself to form all creation. | 
This is represented in recent Indian folk-tantric art in the form of a map of Jambudvipa 
applied to the stomach of a great figure with the ascending and descending conditions of 
existence above and below (*') The details do not in any way correspond to the Khota- 
nese images, but it is possible that some earliez Indian folk art suggested this whole manner 
of representing such a concept. 


Another related theme in Hindu art is that of Visnu as Viévarüpa, described in the 
Bhagavad Gita: 


I see the gods in Thy body, O God, 

All of them, and the hosts of various inde of beings too, 
Lord Brahma sitting on the lotus-seat, 

And the seers all, and the divine serpents. 


With many arms, bellies, mouths, and eyes, 
I see Thee, infinite in form on all sides; 
No end nor middle nor yet beginning of Thee 
Do I see, All-god, All formed (°). 


The sweeping poetic scope of this concept is conveyed in sculpture of the Gupta period 


(%) A. GRÜNWEDEL, Althuddbistische Kult- Subcontinent from Los Angeles Collections, Los 
stdtten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, Berlin, 1912, Angeles, 1968, p. 114. 
fig. 620. —— (€) XI, 15-16. Transl. F. EDGERTON, Harper 
(93) A. MoorERJEE, < Tantra», Grapbis, XXII, Torchbooks, p. 56. 
1966, p. 452; J. L. DavipsoN, Art of the Indian 
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and after by images in which many small deities emerge above the main godhead (°). 
Here again, some distant inspiration for the Lotus Womb World images of Khotan is pos- 
sible. 

Elsewhere in Central Asia, the Avatamsaka Sutra is illustrated by a formula slightly 
different from that of Khotan. Two images from the state of Kucha show the body of a 
principal Buddha covered with quasi-architectural frames, within which appear various 
deities (**). These include a few Buddhas but chiefly devas. A large palace on the chest of 
both examples might be identified as the superstructure of Mt Sumeru, although this is 
tenuous. Wheels appear on the knees, the only direct resemblance to the Khotanese type. 
In fact one might doubt the association of these with the Avatamsaka were it not for the 
aureoles. In one case, this is filled with smaller radiating Buddhas of the Lotus Womb 
World type. And in the second case, a watery aureole suggests the sea metaphor so com- 
mon in the text. This aspect of the s#tra is emphasized in the Five Dynasties and Sung at 
Tun-huang, when the Avatamsaka is usually visualized in the form of nine assemblages 
rising above a body of water marked with circles (*). Finally, other related examples from 
Tun-huang and China are equally problematic (**). 

In conclusion, the form which the Khotanese Avatamsaka images take is peculiarly 
fluid, varying in the symbols used, their placement, and the position and dress of the major 
figure. It would seem in fact that a conscious attempt was made not to duplicate other 
images. This variety can be explained in part by the nature of the Avatamsaka Sätra itself, 
which consists of a series of repetitive descriptions of the universality of Vairocana, com- 
posed of stock elements which are shifted as if in a kaleidoscope to produce an effect of 
infinite range. Such variety also reflects the fact that this is one of the few cases in Buddhist 
art in which the subject is not a deity, for Vairocana is really little more than a shorthand 
expression for all possible Buddhas. Nor is the subject of the cosmic images a specific 
vision, a story, or one of the other concrete bases common for religious art. Rather, these 
paintings represent an abstract idea, which necessarily grants the artist a certain latitude. 


(°) E.g. Gadhwa: Archaeological Survey of In- Altbuddbistische Kultstátten, cit., fig. 465 (Shor- 
dia Report (Cunningham series), X, 1880, pl. VII chug, Cave 9). 
D; Samalaji: U. P. SHAH, «Sculptures from $ā- (**) P. PzgLLIOT, Les Grottes de Touen-bouang, 
malaji and Roda», Bulletin of the Baroda Museum Paris, 1920-24, pls. CLXXXIV-V, P. 102; pl. 
and Picture Gallery, XIII, 1960, pls. 48, 50. Cf. CCXVI, P. 117; pl. CCXLI, P. 118-119. 
H. INcHoLT, Gandbéran Art in Pakistan, New (*) S. MxzuNo, «A Stone statue of the So 
York, 1957, fig. 255. Yet another parallel type of called Virocane [sic] in the Husyen World », 
imagery is found in figures of Avalokiteávara Tobo Gakubo, XVIII, 1950, pp. 128-137; R. 
covered with small Buddhas from Cambodia (L. YOSHIMURA, < A Study on “Jén Chung” Images of 
Frnot, < Lokegvara en Indochine», Éfudes Asia- Vairocana Dharmakaya », BK, 203, 1959, pp. 225- 
tiques, I, 1925, pp. 241-243, pls. 19, 23). 230.. A. Sorra, a Chinese’ Sculptures, Apollo, 
(**) A. von Le Coo, Die Buddbistiscbe S patan- LXXIV, 1966, p. 112. A study of this entire group 
tike in Mittelasien, VI. Neue Bildwerke, II, pl. 7 by Jussi Crou is in progress. 
(Kizil, Cave of the Swotdbearers); GRÜNWEDEL, 
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Famous Images 


1) F. IL. iii. 002 obv. (NM): panel with camel rider (4.v.) on rev.; obv. 
shows standing Buddha in white robe, both shoulders covered; blue border; red 
under-robe with white border; beneath this, blue garment falling in stiff folds over 
ankles; aksara < sä > on stomach; circular emblem on chest appears over top of 
robe; left hand holds fold of robe; right hand webbed, in abbaya mudra; band of 
pearls around base of usnisa; figure stands on lotus; to left kneeling female figure 
and unidentified grey shape (fig. 23). 


2) F. IL. iii. 4 (NM): panel with standing Buddha in white robe, blue border, 
both shoulders covered; red under-robe with white border; behind legs blue 
lower garment; left hand holds fold of robe; right hand in abhaya mudra; blue 
hair, bluish grey skin shaded with white (fig. 24). 


3) Met. 30.32.96: part of beam, bears standing Buddha in red robe, white 
border, edge of blue garment beneath falling in stiff folds; right hand in abhaya 
mudra, webbed, circle on palm; head turned slightly to right (fig. 25). 


4) Met. 30.32.95: panel showing seated Buddha in red robe, circular emblem 

- on chest half visible above robe; dhyana mudra; bands of pearls around base of 

usnisa and across centre; in upper corners of panel disks, presumably sun and 
moon (fig. 26). 


Icons which possess in themselves a peculiar spiritual efficacy and are therefore faith- 
fully copied are not peculiar to Buddhist art. In one sense, such a subject is the opposite 
of the cosmic Vairocana: the image itself provides the most specific model for the artist, 
whose job is simply to reproduce it as closely as possible. At the same time, the concepts 
of the Avatamsaka accommodate with no difficulty the Buddhas represented by such images - 
as manifestations of Vairocana, and one need not imagine any doctrinal distinction between 
the two kinds of subjects in which Khotan specialized. The importance of fixed types of 
"famous images" might be expected to complicate the stylistic development of Khotanese 
art, since such icons are a conservative force, tending to freeze various prototypes concur- 
rently. l 

The history of famous images in the southern Tarim Basin goes back at least to the 
5th century. Sung-yün described a figure at Han-mo, 176 miles east of Khotan, which was 
supposed to have flown there through the air from the south ("). The figure was about 
eighteen feet high, marked with all the laksanas and over-laid with gold leaf by worship- 
pers. Around the statue were votive towers and banners, over half belonging to the 
Chinese Wei dynasty, with one as early as the period 384-417. 


(*') Brat, Buddbist Records, cst., I, p. Ixxxvi. 
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In the 7th century, Hsüan-tsang mentioned three miraculous images which had flown to 
Khotan from elsewhere (°). The first, a standing figure at the monastery Ti-kia-p'o-fo-na 
two miles south of the main city, had come from Kucha. The second had come from Kash- 
mir to Po-kia-i sixty miles west of the capital; this figure of the Buddha was seated, seven 
feet high, and bore a shining gem-ornament on its head. The third in Hsiian-tsang’s account, 
located at P'i-mo sixty-six miles east of Khotan, was the image made in Sakyamuni's lifetime 
for King Udayana of Kausambi, which had flown to Khotan by way of Ho-lo-lo-kia. This 
sandalwood figure twenty feet high was worshipped by the application of gold leaf to its 
body. Hsiian-tsang also describes separately the monastary of Gośrůga, four miles south- 
west of the capital, where a figure of the Buddha sometimes emitted rays of glory. 

By the 9th and 10th centuries, a fairly standard group of "famous images" had been 
established at Tun-huang and is recorded there in six sets of wall paintings, two manu- 
scripts, and one hanging banner (°). Several members of this group are specifically con- 
nected with Khotan by inscriptions. One is the < true image of Sakyamuni Buddha, which 
flew from Rajagrha through the air and came to the land of Khotan to dwell at the Lake’s- 
eye Temple » (a shrine on Mt Goériga) (°). The P'i-mo image is described in these same 
sources as having flown from Kausambi to Khotan ("). 

The Saka documents refer to several jasta beysa or deva-Buddhas, which are simply 
identified with a place name; it is likely that these local Buddhas are in fact revered images 
of the region. One long list in the Homage of Hüyi Kima-tcüna mentions the deva-Buddha 
of Rajagráma, apparently the same which the Tun-huang inscriptions report flew from Ra- 
jagrha to Mt Goárüga (7). This Saka list includes < The Buddha dwelling in Brrüya » and 
` < the Buddha in Khamhyape », epithets which also appear in the document P. 2026 ("). 
These places, however, have not been identified. An explanation for the importance of such 
icons is found in several Saka references to the Buddha as actually resident in « a delightful 
splendid image » ('*). And Bailey suggests that the Saka word pema ‘image’, sembling 
Phye-ma (P'i-mo), may have helped to localize the story of the flying statue there. 

The early Saka Book of Zambasta tells the story of the first image of the Buddha made 
for King Udayana. When the ruler inquires how it is to look, his counsellors reply, « King, 
it must be made sitting, because it was sitting he realized bodhi, sitting he proclaimed the 


(**) Brat, Buddbist Records, cit., II, pp. 313, (from the tituli of Caves 81, 84, and 102). 


314, 322-324. (™) Soper, AAs, XXVII, 1965, cit., p. 362 
(*) The banner is discussed in WALEY’s (from the titulus of Cave 102). 

Catalogue..., cit., pp. 84, 95, 268-71; B. ROWLAND, (1) Banery, KbBT, p. 92; Enwericr, Tibetan 

< Indian Images in Chinese Sculpture», AAs, Texts, cit., p. 104 (ro-je-gro-ma). 

X, 1947, pp. 5-20; A. Soper, «Representa- (™) Baney, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit, pp. 889, 


tions of Famous Images at Tun-huang >, AAs, 910, 920 (= KT, III, p. 51); this follows P 
XXVII, 1965, pp. 349-364. The latter cites tituli a list of the seven Buddhas of the past. 


copied by Pelliot from Caves P. 64, 81, 84, 102, (™) H. W. BAILEY, < The Image in Gaustana », 
106, and 119, as well as manuscripts S. 2113 Paranavitana Felicitation Volume, Colombo, 1965, 
(dated 896) and 5659. p. 34. 


(7°) Soper, AAs, XXVII, 1965, ci, p. 361 
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excellent Law, sitting he defeated all the heretics with great pratibarya. His great, excellent 
works, the Buddha displayed all while sitting. Sitting must the image be made, in paryanka- 
position, on a lion-throne » (^). 

I£ this passage records the actual form of the P'i-mo image which Hsüan-tsang iden- 
tified as that made for King Udayana, it is difficult to reconcile with his description and 
with far Eastern traditions which represent the statue as standing (^). There are, however, 
several contradictory legends about the location of the | original Udayana image, and this 
account should perhaps not be taken as prima facie evidence for the appearance of the 
Khotanese figure. 

The Tibetan texts concerning Khotan are replete with references to specific images, 
identified by the place where they are housed and sometimes by a local name. Ín The 
Prophecy of Goírrga, the statue of Phye-ma (= P’i-mo) in the eastern quarter is named 
Kihu-lan (‘from Kausambi??) ("). The Religtoss Annals locate an image Ro-je-gro-ma in 
the temple Pra-ba-ía which lies in the great bazaar of the state of Hu-ten (^) This is 
probably the same which Sakyamuni in the Annals of Li prophesied would appear after 
three-hundred and sixty-three lotuses with lamps had sunk into the original lake. These 
two images can of course be identifed with descriptions in the other sources. The Tibetan 
accounts, however, list so many famous images resident in Li that it would seem dangerous 
to equate any general reference to an Indian Buddha with one of these in particular. 

To return to the paintings from Khotan, the assumption that these are in fact repre- 
sentations of “famous images” is somewhat tenuous. The strong similarity of figs. 23 
and 24, with such peculiarities as the bordered robes, suggests that both are replicas of one 
type which I am unable to explain otherwise. The bodily ornamentation does not go as far 
as in the cosmic Vairocana, and yet some laksana such as webbed fingers and chest mark 
(= frivatsa?) are unusually pronounced. The drapery does not follow the rigid conventions 
ot the Udayana type as it appears in the Far East; but in both cases a formula is followed 
which distinguishes these from the more free-falling drapery folds of other Khotanese robes. 
This drapery is, however, sufficiently simplified that it is impossible to identify the regional 
source of this image. In the first case (fig. 25), the aksara « si» may be the name of the 
image; the Prophecy of GoSraga includes a figure called Sen-zà, not an exact equivalent of 
sä (7). I am at least inclined to feel that this type corresponds to one of the Khotanese 
images other than the most frequently mentioned ones at Phye-ma and Goérhga (the Rā- 
Jagrha type). 

The painted beam (fig. 25) possibly represents this same image minus its upper robe, 
since the distinctive white border, blue undergarment, and prominent laksana are present. 


(78) R. E. Emmerick, The Book of Zambaste, pp. 259-268. 
London, 1969, p. 351. (11) Tuomas, I, p. 24 (see index for equation 
(1°) G. Henverson, L. Hurvrrz, < The Bud- of Kebu-Sam{h)byi with Kausambi). 
dha of Seiryoji», AAs, XIX, 1956, pp. 444; cf. (1°) Ibid, I, p. 317; Enomricx, Tibetan 
A. C. Soper, Literery Evidence for Early Buddbist Texts, cit., p. 87. 
Art im China (AAs, Suppl. XIX), Ascona, 1959, (™) Tuomas, I, p. 24. 
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A panel in the Trinkler Collection (fig. 26) shares some characteristics with the first two, 
including whitened eyelids, although the pose and mudra indicate that the model is distinct. 
This panel does not depart from Hsiian-tsang’s Kashmiri figure (seated, with gem-orna- 
ment on head, and distinguishing marks); but a plethora of other possibilities makes this 
no more than a suggestion for the figure's identity. | 

The banner from Tun-huang Ch. xxii. 0023 has been the occasion of the clearest dis- 
cussion of the whole phenomenon of iconic transmission. This fills in our knowledge of 
the revered types at a slightly later period. By their very nature, such images would not be 
expected to change greatly, although the actual statues were subject to embellishment with 
gold leaf, gems, or actual robes which might in turn become associated with the image 
type. 
In this case, the standing Buddha on the lower left has been identified by analogy 
with a second, inscribed fragment of painting from Tun-huang as the image from Rajagrha 
that flew to the Lake’s-eye Temple on Mt Goérüga (°°). It is thus possible to conclude that 
no clear examples of this type, standing in varada mudra, are preserved in Khotanese paint- 
ing of the 8th century ("). The second image most commonly mentioned in written sources, 
the sandalwood statue made for Udayana at P'i-mo, has been associated with the top centre 
image of the banner ("). The surrounding smaller Buddhas do indeed resemble those of 
Rawak Vihara or the painting fragment Bal. 05 (fig. 11), and the suggestion of Rowland 
that this image represents a Khotanese type seems reasonable. The abbaya mudra charac- 
terizes the Udayana image in the Far East, but the drapery of this figure is further from the 
Udayana type than is that of the Rajagrha image of the Tun-huang banner. In view of the 
description of the Udayana image as seated in the Book of Zambasta, identification of this 
type in Central Asia should perhaps be withheld. On the other hand, the top central image 
of the Tun-huang banner corresponds closely to the two panels from Farhad-Bég-yailaki 
(figs. 23, 24). The necklace of the banner might be explained as a rationalization of the 
symbol half-visible over the edge of the robe in the panels. The rounded crown also has 
antecedents in the Silk Legend attendants and in a few seated Buddhas (figs. 57, 61, 64). 
Finally, it was suggested above that the radiating smaller Buddhas represent a theme drawn 
from the Avatamsaka Sūtra, not apparent in the “famous image” of figs. 23 and 24. In 
short, at this later stage, several originally distinct traditions appear to have been com- 
bined. 

The top right image of the Tun-huang banner shows ornaments on the knees, which 
are possibly to be explained as the wheel nets that occupied the same position on the cos- 
mological type, here again added to another specific image which appears to refer to the 


(*) M. A. STEN, The Thousand Buddbas, Lon- categories. . 
don, 1921, pl. XIII. (°) RowraNp, AAs, X, 1947, cit, p. 11; 
(°) A possible exception is the fragment Kha. SOPER, AAs, XXVII, 1965, cit., p. 362. Previously 
i. E. 0050 (fig. 9), whose right hand is lost, identified by Stein and Waley as the Great Miracle 
identified above as the cosmic Vairocana; this of Sravasti. Cf. IncHoLt, Ganmdbaram Art..., cit., 
piece illustrates the ambiguity of some iconographic figs. XX 2, XXI 2. 
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Māravijāya (?). The second image type whose identity I have suggested among Khotanese 
remains, the seated Buddha in dbyána mudrā with jewelled head-ornament, is possibly to be 
found in the Tun-huang banner to the right of centre (small Buddha in dhyana mudra), 
although the sun and moon occur above the figure at the upper left of the banner. ‘Thus 
even some of the more directly Indian images of this banner may be tinged with influence 
from Khotan ('*). 


Maitreya 


1) Bal. 0116 (NM): mural fragment of Buddha in red robe, right shoulder 
bared, hands at chest in dharmacakra mudrā; seated on circular form, legs pen- 
dent, two worshippers below (fig. 27). 


2) Skrine D (BrM): vertical panel with Buddha at bottom, cosmic Vairocana 
at top (4.v.); in centre Bodhisattva seated with feet crossed in red dbots with 
jewelry, crown, red scarf around shoulders; long hair; hands in lap bold kaman- 
dalu (fig. 22). 


The only Buddha independent of Vairocana which can perhaps be found in Khotan 
is Maitreya, Buddha of the future and now a Bodhisattva (in which form he appears in the 
Avatamsaka Sutra). The first example, fig. 27, may be identified by the legs hanging in 
what is usually known as the “European position”. This pose, or a variant with ankles 
crossed, appears in two Gandharan reliefs from Shotorak in which the subject is clearly 
Maitreya preaching ("). Thereafter preaching figures with legs pendent are customarily 
identified as Maitreya, for example in the Peacock Cave at Kizil (°°). If the figure is a Bodhi- 
sattva, the scene must be the Tusita Paradise in which Maitreya awaits buddhahood; but 
the fragment from Balawaste would seem to represent the sermon after his future enlight- 
enment at Ketumati. 

The second Khotanese example, Skrine D, can be identified with even less certainty. 
Several Mathura carvings show Maitreya as a Bodhisattva holding a kamandalu ("). On 
this basis, isolated Bodhisattvas holding a bowl or vase are identified as Maitreya, for ex- 
ample one from the niche of the smaller colossus at Bamiyan (**). The attribute was soon 


(83) STEIN 1921, p. 877. 100. 

(**) Some images on the banner are more closely (**) A. C. Soper, < The Dome of Heaven », Art 
connected with Indian prototypes than others, but Bulletin, XXIV, 1947, p. 234, fig. 8. The essump- 
even these could be derived from the hetero- tion may be valid for Central Asia, but not for 
geneous Khotanese paintings and especially the India (Ellora) or South-east Asia (Chandi Mendut). 
stuccoes of Rawek Vihara. For example, for the (f) RosSENFIELD, Dynastic Arts... cit, figs. 
Gandharan Bodhisattva, cf. Kha. i. C. 0054 (fig. 40 (figure following Seven Buddhas of the past), 
30); for the Pala Avalokitesvara, cf. STEIN 1904, 54 (inscribed). 
fig. 65. (**) B. RowLaNp, A. Coomaraswamy, The 

(°) J. ROSENFELD, The Dynastic Arts of the Wall Paintings of India, Central Asta and Ceylon, 
Kusbans, Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1967, figs. 99, Boston, 1938, p. 60, pl. 8. 
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extended to other deities, however, such as AvalokiteSvara (usually identified by the figure of 
Amitabha in the headdress as well) or Amitáyus (in which case the vase is elaborated). 
The Maitreya Samiti, an account of the future Buddha’s life, was included in the Saka 
Book of Zambasta ("). The name appears variously in Saka as Maittrai and Mittrai, the 
latter form emphasizing a relationship with the Iranian Mithra (°°). The rulers Vijaya Sam- 
bhava and Vijaya Virya are listed in the Annals of the Li Country as incarnations of 
Maitreya,’ who also appears in the later Religious Annals as one of the Bodhisattvas resident 


in Khotan (**). 


Avalokitefvara 


1) Bal. 03 (NM): mural fragment of head with elaborate white crown, seated 
Buddha in dhyana mudra in centre(fig. 28). 

2) F. XII. 005 (lost): mural fragment of standing figure in chequered dbori, 
holds kamandalu in right hand; long hair, white pleated scarves issuing from head; 
pearl and foliate crown with seated Buddha in centre (fig. 29). 

3) Kha. i. C. 0054 (CAA): mural fragment of large torso; right hand 
webbed, in vitarka mudra; three necklaces, bottom one unusually long, heavy; 
crown bears seated figure in front disk, thin white scarf to side; to right panel of 


seated Buddhas (fig. 30). 


4) Kha. i. C. 0056 (NM): panel fragment, split vertically; below large eye 
and corner of second; above brow a pink and green lotus upon which is seated a 
Buddha in greenish robe, head missing (fig. 31). 

5) Har. 037 (NM): lower corner of original panel; on obv. fragment of figure 
similar to 6 below; rev. preparatory sketch of head seen frontally with crown 
containing seated Buddha in centre (fig. 32). 

6) Har. 042 (NM): abraded panel of standing figure in red dhoti; right hand 
raised to hold stem of white lotus above shoulder; left hand lowered ‘to hold 
kamandalu; crown of three circular ornaments, central one showing faint traces 


of a figure (*?) (fig. 33). 


7) Skrine B (BrM): panel of four figures, second from left clad in red dboti, 
holds both hands raised to chest (apparently empty); crown of three disks, central 
one with seated Buddha (fig. 34). 


(^) E. Leumann, AMaitreya-samit, das Zu- 


kunfistdeal der Buddbisten, Strassburg, 1919. Also 
EMMERICE, Book of Zambaste, cit. 

(°°) Barer, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit, p. 910. 
Cf. W. BARUCH, < Maitreya d'après les sources de 
Sérinde », RHR, 132, 1946, pp. 67-90. 
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(°1) TuoMas, I, p. 311. 

(**) Har. 40 is another very abraded panel 
showing perhaps the same subject. Stein suggested 
that Khe. i. 0059 shows Amitabha in the head. 
dress in very simplified form (STEIN 1921, p. 167). 
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Fig. 8 - Cosmic Vairocana, Kha. i. C. 00118. National Museum, New Delhi. 





Fig. 9 - Cosmic Vairocana, Kha. i. E. 0050. Central Asian Antiquities Museum, New Delhi (after STEIN 
1921, pl. XII). 





Fig. 11 - Cosmic Vairocana, Bal. 05a. National Museum. 
New Delbi. 





Fig. 10 - Cosmic Vairocana, Kha. 0026 (lost) 
(after SrEIN 1921, pl. XI). 





Fig. 12 - Cosmic Vairccana, Kuduk-kol 012. National Museum, New Delhi. 
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British Museum, London (Photo British Museum). 


Fig. 15 - Cosmic Vairocana, F. II. iii. 2. 


tig. 25 - “Famous Image” (?), Metropolitan 
Museum, New York, Rogers Fund, no. 30.32.96 
(Photo Metropolitan Museum of Art). 








Fig. 26 - *Famous Image" (?). Metropolitan Museum, New York, Rogers Fund, no. 30.52.95 
(Photo Metropolitan Museum of Art). 


Fig. 27 - Maitreya (?), Bal. 
0116. Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, New Delhi. 
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Fig. 28 - Avalokite$vara, Bal. 03. National Museum, New Delhi. 
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Fig. 30 - Avalokitešvara, Kha. i. C. 0054. Central Asian Antiquities Museum, 


F. XII. 005 (lost) 
(after SrEIN 1921, pl. CXXV). 


Avalokite$vara, 


New Delhi (after STEIN 1921, pl. XII). 





Fig. 46 - Revati (?) graha, Ta. 008 (lost) (after Stein 1921, pl. XII). 





Fig. 47 - Indra, Maya-Sri, Brahma (?), D. X. 3. British Museum, London. 





Fig. 48 - Mahesvara, Kuduk-kol 014. National Museum, New Delhi. 
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Fig. 68 - Attendant, Rat King (??), D. IV. 5, detail. British Museum, London. 





Fig. 69 - Sudhana Jataka (?), D. II (¿n situ) (after ANpREWS, Wall Paintings, pl. XXXII). 


Fig. 70 - Ivory plaque from 

Yotkan. Hedin Collection, 

Etbnograpbiske Museet, Sto- 
ckbolm (10 x 4.3 cm.). 
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Fig. 71 - Bronze plaque of Ganega. Petrovskij di ni} 
Collect.on, State Hermitage, Leningrad, no. Ga-503 Tu) it 
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These are all identified by the presence ot Amitabha in the headdress, although in the 
first example alone is the mudrā of this Buddha clearly visible. Fig. 31 is unusual for the 
scale of the large face, which may have occupied the entire panel (now 38 by 8 cm.); the 
lotus seat of Amitabha is also exceptional. Fig. 33, which seems originally to have been a 
very delicate piece of painting, shows the Bodhisattva as Padmapáni, a form found also 
among the Tun-huang banners. Both lotus and kamandalu are common attributes of Ava- 
lokiteSvara in India (°). 

Avalokiteévara, as might be expected, is invoked frequently throughout Saka Buddhist 
texts, He is one of the eight Bodhisattvas resident in Khotan, listed both in Saka and in the 
libetan Religious Annals of tbe Li Country (*). His abode in the state is given as Jüsna 
or Hju-sna, perhaps a transliteration of the Sanskrit fyotsnd meaning light. In the Prophecy 
of GoSraga, Avalokitegvara is listed as patron of the monastery Hod-can (a translation of 
jyotsnä) on Mt Goégrna (*). In the Saka text of the Adhbyardhasatika Prajfiaparamita, 
the name Avalokite$vara is explained as < having mastery over the survey », which sup- 
ports the most straightforward etymology with no connotation of looking down, compas- 
sion, enlightenment, or farewell (°°). 


Ksitigarbha 


Kha. 0033 (NM): mural fragment of figure in robe composed of red and grey 
patches with green borders; on head a separate brown scarf; left hand holds a 
black rod with ring at top, the warning staff (kbakkara) of a mendicant; right 
hand holds blue sphere (cintamani) (fig. 35). 


- One might hesitate to identify this small fragment were it not for the exact correspon- 
dence with a series of banners from Tun-huang which represent Ksitigarbha. For example 
in Ch. i. 0012 the Bodhisattva holds the same objects, his standard attributes in later Far 
Eastern art ("). The patched robe characterizes a Buddhist monk. The scarf on the head 
is found only in Central Asian representations of Ksitigarbha and contrasts with his bare, 
shaven head in China and Japan. Arthur Waley identified this headdress as a voyager's 
shawl, appropriate to Ksitigarbha as protector of travellers. 

Among Khotanese paintings there are three other examples of a patched robe: Har. I 
(= Bremen 1A 16150), Har. J, and D VI. These all belong to large, standing figures, 


(95) M-TH. DE MALLMANN, Introduction à Zur nordariscben Sprache und Literatur, Strassburg, 
l'étude | d'Avalokitegvara, (Annales du Musée 1912. This seems closest to the suggestion of 
Guimet, Bibliothèque “d'Études, LVII), Paris, E. J. Tuomas, History of Buddbist Thought, New 


1948, pp. 266-270. York, 1959, p. 189 note. Cf., however, H. W. 
(*) BAILEY, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit, p. 893; BAILEY, < Buddhist Sanskrit >, JRAS, 1955, p. 15 
Tuomas, I, p. 311. | for the form Avalokitasvera in Sanskrit fragments 
(°°) Tuomas, I, p. 15. from Central Asia. 
(°°) < Üyame virraysanaudd». E. LEUMANN, (*) STEIN 1921, pl. LXII. 
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presumably major deities. It is conceivable that these also represent Ksitigarbha, the only 
monk-Bodhisattva, although the historical Sakyamuni is also a possibility (**). Thus Ksiti- 
garbha may have been a moderately common subject in Khotan. 

While Sanskrit texts concerned with Ksitigarbha seem to have been in existence by the 
4th century À. D., his cult had little importace in India (°). He figures along with Avaloki- 
te$vara and Maitreya in the Tibetan list of eight Bodhisattvas resident in Khotan and is men- 
tioned in various Saka texts (^). It has been suggested that the deity, whose name means 
"Earth-womb^, assumed the place of the earth goddess so important in Khotan where she 
nourished the city’s eponymous hero Gostana ('°). 


Vaisravana 


1) Bremen À 16157: fragment of two feet with black boots, white patterned 
chaps (?), inscription below (fig. 36). 


2) Skrine À (BrM): panel showing on right standing figure in armour, boots; 
crown of rounded dome with three-pointed brim; holds plain black lance, point 
down, in right hand; small szzpa in left hand, inscription to left (7*) (fig. 37). 


3) Skrine B (BrM): panel showing at centre left a seated figure in armour, 
boots; simple rounded hat; triangular patches issue from shoulders; holds black 
lance in right hand (fig. 34). 


4) Kha. i. 50 (NM): drawing on paper, at top lower half of a figure in tunic 
and boots standing on the hands of a flying youth wearing a dbots; inscription on 
reverse (°) (fig. 38). I 


The first example, despite the fact that this is limited to a pair of feet, is informative 
because it is inscribed: < Vaiáravana the God, the donor Sarapu(tra). May you protect the 
paintings of the (god)» (7*). Thus Vaiáravana's identity in local dress, boots and pre- 
sumably armour, is established in Khotan. It is here that the yaksa is first consistently repre- 


(9°) Another possibility is an Arhat, although it CHAVANNES, P. PELLIOT, < Un Traité Manichéen 
seems unlikely that one of these would dwarf the retrouvé en Chine», JA, s. 10, XVIII, 1911, pp. 
smaller Buddhas in D. VI (Srem 1907, pl. IV). 549 £). If the identification of the Khadalik 

(°°) The Mabavaipulya Dafacakra Sutra (Nanjio fragment is correct, this is the southernmost repre- 
65) was translated from the Sanskrit into Chinese sentation of Ksitigarbha as a monk; thus Khotan 
under the Northern Liang (397-439). So»zm, seems to participate in the esoteric cult of this 
however, suggests that Ksitigarbha's presence here deity which developed in the later T'ang (WALEY, 


may be a later addition (Literary BHvidence..., ctt., Catalogue, cit., pp. xxiv-xxr). 
p. 211). (193) «X painted (this) ». (R. EMMERICK, 

(199) Barney, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit., pp. 910 £.; < Some Khotanese Inscriptions on Objets d’Art », 
Tuomas, I, p. 311. JRAS, 1968, p. 140). 

(193) M. W. pe VissER, < The Bodhisattva Ti- (193) « Surade (a patron?) (be my) protection, 
tsang (Jizo) in China and Japan», OZ, n.s., at all times, by night; by day». Transi. Ew- 
II, 1913, p. 12. In the same sense, the Ma- MERICK, ibid. p. 142. 
nichaeans used Ti-tsang to translate the name of (2%) Transl. by H. W. Bailey, as reported by 


the fourth deity of the Macrocosm, Atlantis (E. G. Gropp. 
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sented as a warrior. In India Kubera (known also by his patronymic Vaiśravaņa) had ap- 
peared at Bharhut in a dboft, standing on his saravabana, a large-eared dwarf (*). In Gand- 
hara the yaksa general Paíicika, sometimes identified with Kubera-Vaifravana, is commonly 
shown in a dboti with lance and purse as the lord of riches and consort of Háriti. The 
stucco figure from the smaller shrine of Dandan-oilik II retained the two earlier attributes 
of dwarf-vehicle and sword (fig. 69). 

Fig. 37 shows Vaisravana holding the model st#pa which becomes his cognizance in the 
Far East. The lance is commonly held by Páücika in Gandhára. But the combination of 
these two attributes on Skrine Panel A suggests that this form may refer to the legend of 
the origin of Khotan as a lake, drained by Vaiéravana to disclose the primary stupa of the 
land, Gomasalaganda. The spear of the second Skrine panel (fig. 34) implies a similar iden- 
tification, confirmed by the presence to the left of Sañjaya, Vaigravana’s brother or com- 
panion. In this case the triangular patches may represent flames rising from Vaisravana’s 
shoulders, which also characterize the deity at Tun-huang (7°). 

In the drawing from Khadalik, the vehicle of the armoured figure corresponds to 
Vaisravana’s naravabana, although this is hardly a demon or dwarf (fig. 38). This youthful 
form appears to be a transition between the Indian form and the Far Eastern type in which 
a female torso is added between the feet, known in Japanese as Tobatsu Bishamon and 
discussed below in connection with the Earth Goddess Drdha Prthivi. 

The Candragarbba list of eight demigods guarding Khotan concludes with the King 
Vaisravana ("7"). The name usually occurs in Saka, by metathesis upon the variant Vaiára- 
mana, as Vrriama. He is variously referred to as deva, king of the yaksas, and even Tatha- 
gata. As lokapala he occurs both independently and with the three other world guardians 
who themselves never appear in Saka except as a group. Vaisravana figures frequently in 
the Tibetan accounts of Khotan, for example in two legends already referred to; in the 
Annals of tbe Li Country he is listed as protector of nine religious foundations (^**). 

In view of the unusual importance of Vaiáravana for Khotan it may be surprising that 
he does not appear oftener in painting. It is quite likely that not all the Khotanese images 
have been recognized, of this deity or of figures closely related to him. In addition to the 
orthodox accounts of Vaiáravana which have often been studied, he is the subject of several 
Tantric sZ£ras which have been only partially translated ("*). In connection with later 
images of the Jokapala, these form tantalizing clues for Khotanese iconography. 


(195) A. Coomaraswamy, La Sculpture de (°°) Especially T. 1247-9, drawn upon by G. 
Bberbut, (Annales du Musée Guimet, Bibliotba- Tuccr Tibetan Painted Scrolls, cit, pp. 571- 
que d’Art, n.s., VI), Paris, 1956, fig. 20. 578, and by P. DEMTÉVILLE et al, Hobogirin, 


(19*) M. Larou, < Mythologie indienne et pein Tokyo, 1929-1937, pp. 79-83. The Va:zfravama De- 
tures de Haute Asie: Le Dieu bouddhique de la vardja Sutra is thought to have been composed 
. fortune », AAs, IX, 1946, pp. 97-111. ROSENFELD, in the 8th or 9th century (N. HAJIME, Acta Asiatica 
Dynastic Áris.., cit, pp. 197-201 on flaming VU, 1964, p. 74). For an excellent survey of the 


shoulders in general. Chinese and Japanese evidence, cf. PH. GRANOFF, 
(77) Banery, BSOAS, X, 1942, cıt., p. 912. < Tobatsu Bishamon », EW, XX, 1970, pp. 144 
(128) Tromas, I, pp. 110, 118, 121, 125, 127, 168. 

130, 132, 134. 
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Among the remains of Tun-huang, Vaiáravana is frequently shown with several com- 
panions, for example in a wood block print dedicated in 947 by Ts'ao Yüan-chung, brother- 
inlaw Visg Sambhava ("?), or in a painting inscribed in Saka and Chinese for the donor 
Hyam Sam Khing (7). One companion is female and may be identified as Sri, the goddess 
of prosperity, whose image is said to be paired with his in the Ssvarpaprabhasottama 
Sūtra; this text is the basis for triads in Japanese sculpture in which Vaiáravana (Bishamon- 
ten) is flanked by Sri (Kisshoten) and his son Janarsabha (Zennishi Doji) (7). 

A second companion of Vaiáravana in these Tun-huang works appears consistently with 
a tiger-skin over his head (7). His identity is probably to be found among the attendants 
or members of Vaifravana's family which are listed in sg#ras devoted to the Jokapala. 
These lists are, however, contradictory; for example Nada is given as a yaksa-general, as 
Vaiáravana's son, and as his grandson ("*). The only member of these lists found in Saka 
is the general Safijaya, discussed below. 

Another painting of Vaigravana apparently related to Khotanese images is the silk 
banner Ch. xxxvii. 002 in which he rides across the ocean on a white horse, Serindia pl. 
LXXIII. Arthur Waley has explained this from a story in the Rules for tbe Worship of 
Vaifravama, which is supposed to have taken place in 742 ("7") The Chinese Emperor 
Hsüan-tsung, hearing of the siege of An-hsi by Tibetans, Arabs, and Sogdians twelve thou- 
sand leagues away, was advised to have the Vajrayana master Amoghavajra invoke Vaisra- 
vana for aid. The deity sent his second son Tu-chien at the head of his troops, and soon 
a vision of armoured giants appeared at An-hsi, accompanied by an earthquake. The be- 
siegers were induced to retire and then discovered that their leather trappings had been 
gnawed through by mice. The last event is reminiscent of a story Hsiian-tsang reported from 
Khotan of a siege by the Huns which the rats of the locality raised (***). While there is probably 


(319) STEIN 1921, pl C (several other im (33) Also at Wan-fo-hsia, where the figure 
pressions exist in London and New Delhi) L. clearly holds a cintāmani (L. Warner, Buddhist 
Gres, Descriptive Catalogue of the Chinese Ma- Wall-Paintings, Cambridge, 1938, pl. XIII) The 
nuscripts from Tun-buang in the British Museum, corresponding figure of Virüpakga in Cave V 
London, 1957, o. 280, no. 8093. adjoins some multilingual graffiti, the upper line 

(31) Larou, AAs, IX, 1946, ct., pl Il; of which is in Brahmi script and g mixture of 
Banery, KAT, III, p. 138 (= Paris W). Professor Buddhist Sanskrit and Saka, reading « Ádityasem 
Bailey informs me that the whole should be trans- satatam namasumi», or «(I) Adityasena worship 
lated < Hyam Sam-khind ordered (or condescended) continually » (read by H. W. Bailey). À royal 
to write, for the enjoyment of long life. Hare Year, inscription in Wan-fo-hsia Cave 22 is reported 
third month, tenth day. Hommage». The Chi- (Soper, AAs, XXVII, 1965, cit, p. 361) For 
nese inscription to the side contains the name of other animal head-dresses, see A. VON Lz Coq, 
the same donor, Wang Shang-cheng (older wang Bilderatlas zur Kunst und Kulturgescbicbte Mittel- 


tiang-k’ing). Asiens, Berlin, 1925, figs. 79, 80, 82, 83. 

(112) Suvarnaprabbasottama-suira, transl. Nobel, (114) Demmfvitte et al, Hobogirin, cit., 
p. 211; DEMiÉviLLE et al, Hobogirin, cit., p. 81. pp. 80 f. 
Such triads occur in the Kamakura period at (35) WALEY, Catelogue..., cit, p. 42. Slight 


Sekkei-ji (Shikoku) and Kuramadera. It is tempt- “differences are suggested in translation by Tucci, 
ing to identify the child in the Tun-huang wood- Tibetan Painted Scrolls, cıt., p. 573, and by the 
block print as Janarggbha; other possibilities are authors of Hobogrrin, at., p. 82. 

the child in the legend of Safijaya (q.v.), Gostana, (119) Brat, Buddhist Records. cıt., II, pp. 
or conceivably one of the children of Hariti. 315-316. 
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more of legend than of history in the account of Án-hsi, it also echoes the actual expansion 
of Arabs and Tibetans in the mid-8th century and may have been formulated in Central Asia. 
The banner linked with this text includes warriors and demons, a royal couple, children 
swimming in the water below, a female figure rising to the left and a deer to the right; the 
complete elucidation of all of these elements should solve some of the remaining problems 
in Khotanese painting. 


Drdbà Pribivi Devata 


Kha. ii. 4 (NM): panel, to left figure in tunic with blue arm-ruffles; rises from 
blue petals and exuberant blue, pink, and white foliage; hands in añjali; long hair, 
elaborate crown (fig. 39). 


The half-figure rising from a lotus, found only once in painting, is common in other 
Khotanese media. Tke earliest form, holding a garland or necklace, appears frequently on 
pottery, usually applied to the neck of a vessel. A few examples of this type seem to have 
been later re-used as amulets, showing that credence continued to be given to the efficacy 
of the figure (7). Among the stucco decorations of Dandan-oilik, a torso appears rising 
from a lotus and bearing a long strand of pearls to the side so that the entire torso is fram- 
ed (**). Finally in fig. 39, the garland is abandoned and the lotus petals reduced to an 
apron, outside of which rise more elaborate leaves which show the small curls associated 
with Gupta foliate carvings. 

The identification of this figure is sugges ted by the Tobatsu Bishamon, in which a 
female figure rises between the feet of the Jokapala. In Khotan itself, the only example of 
this type is a stucco from Rawak Vihára in which the relationship of the two is not alto- 
gether clear, for the Rawak decorations are on the whole a pastiche ("*). In the tenth- 
century painting of Via Sambhava in Tun-huang Cave P 74 a similar torso rises between 
the king’s feet (°). And several other images of the Tobatsu type from Tun-huang belong 
to this period of close ties between that area and Khotan. 


(217) D'jAKONOYA, SOROKIN, Hotanskie drevno- identity of this group was suggested by E. MATSU- 
sti, cit, pls. VIII-X. D'jakonova describes 104 MOTO, < The Historical Origin of Tobatsu-Bisha- 
and 109 as amulets, p. 39; cf. STEIN 1907, pls. monten », Kokka, 471, 1930. 

XLIII, XLV; Srem 1921, pl. I. (39) PgLLIOT, Les Grottes de Touen-houang, 

(18) STEN 1907, pL LVI; D'JAkoNovA, So- cit., pls. CCXI, CCXIII. The cave commemorates 
ROKIN, Hotanskie drevnosti, cit., pl. 46. A stucco the marriage of the local Ts’ao princess to this 
figure of this type with no garland, hands in Khotanese prince, identified in the cartouche as 
ahjalt, was found at Khocho (Turfan), cloister Li Sheng-'ien = Vijaya (Skr. or Viéa (Saka) 
north-east of ruin œ (A. von LE Coo, Cbotscbo, Sambhava. On the shoulders are disks which occur 
Berlin, 1913, pl. 54 q). on the wood block print mentioned in note 110 

(39) STEN 1907, pl. XIV c. The bust in ques- above as well as on images of the cosmic Vairo- 
tion (pl. LXXXV) is preserved in the British cana. The Saka text P. 2787 compares g suc- 
Museum. Not only do two such female busts cessor of this ruler, Visg Sangrüma, to Sakra or a 
occur beneath figures in tunics, but also small fifth lokapala (Battery, AM, n.s., XI, 1965, cit., 
Buddhas beneath larger ones, along with other p 103). 
disjecta membra of sculpture (pl. XIV b). The 
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This half torso in Tobatsu images is referred to as the goddess of the earth. Japanese 
scholars have suggested that her association with Vaiáravana reflects the legend of Gostana 
iu which the earth rises to suckle the first king of Khotan, begotten by Vaiéravana. In the 
Saka hymn Ch. 1. 0021 a, a, the < firm (dasa’, Skr. drdba) goddess of earth » is in fact called 
< giver of milk > and coupled with Vaiáravana and Asoka in allusion to this story (^). The 
Suvarnaprabbasottama Sütra devotes a chapter to the goddess Drdha Prthivi, who is rarely 
mentioned in other Buddhist literature. She here promises that if one recites the s#tra, 
« Then will I with divine power make my own body invisible, go to (his) station, and 
touch his feet with my head » (222). The unique form of appearance described here (for 
other deities in the sétra do not make themselves invisible) might reflect the half-torso of 
the goddess as she was already depicted. 


Safijaya 


1) Ta. i. 009 (lost): mural fragment of standing figure in armour consisting of 
corslet, standing collar, tiered skirt without apparent scales; belt of circular 
plaques, tab in centre; trousers, boots; left hand holds goblet (?) at chest; right 
hand on hip; turban-crown; head grotesque with protruding teeth which suggest 
an animal; below to left inscription ("*) and child holding plant; to far left the 
foreparts of a stag emerging from behind figure in long white robe who holds 
wreath (fig. 40). . 


2) Har L (CAA) + Bremen A 16158: boot similar to fig. 38 against buff leg of 
hooved animal; above white patterned chaps (?) and edge of trousers; to side 
buff animal head, probably deer (figs. 42, 43). 


3) Skrine B (BrM): panel with seated figure at far left in armour; alternating 
bands of blue and red scales below, corslet above; belt of circular plaques; holds 
trident in right hand; hair streams outward in pointed locks; skull in headdress; 
stag's head at left knee of figure on far left (fig. 34). 


4) D. X. 7 Rev. (Lahore): obverse very damaged seated Buddha (?); reverse 
shows drawing of standing figure in armour and boots; crown with central disk 
and wing-like projections; flames at shoulders; mustache; right hand on hip, left 
holds trident (fig. 41). 


The Annals and Religious Annals of the Li Country tell a story that King Vijaya Virya 
once pursued a gold and silver coloured stag (7*). The animal turned into the yaksa-king 
Safijaya, who advised the ruler to build a st#pa on that spot. When this had been done, 
a child became lost on the same hill; where it was found, the king built a monastery. The 


(31) Banery, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit., p. 887. LEY, reprint of KbT, I-III). 
(113) TransL Nobel, pp. 273, 277. (1) THOMAS, I, pp. 108 f. (slight omissions), 
(223) < The Acārya... ordered to paint...» (Bar- 306; similar story not involving Safijaya, p. 112. 
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presence of a stag and child in fig. 40 suggests that this refers to the same legend (*”). If 
so, we see the yaksa Safijaya in the form of a warrior with a grotesque face. In fig. 42 the 
animal head might belong to a camel or deer, but the hoof which appears in fig. 43 pre- 
cludes the former. Thus the subject here seems to be Safijaya again dressed as a warrior 
and associated with a stag, probably paired with the figure of Vaisravana represented in 
the same collection. 

In the case of fig. 34, the head of a deer is associated with the figure at far left who 
is clad in a tunic and holds a vessel with conical base. It is possible that this represents 
Safijaya; I am inclined, however, to identify the yaksa general with the figure at the far 
right which wears armour and has flying locks. If this is correct, the first personage might 
represent King Vijaya Virya, worshipped as a patron of Buddhism and provided with royal- 
divine flames issuing from his shoulders. Finally, in the drawing, fg. 41, identification 
becomes yet more tenuous. The armour and trident connect this figure with that at the left 
in Skrine panel B. Flaming shoulders do not, however, characterize other images of Safi- 
jaya, and it remains possible that this represents Vaiéravana himself or yet another one 
of his comrades. 

Turning back to the tenth-century images of Vaiáravana from Tun-huang, we find some 
elements associated with Safijaya. In the block print of 947 (STEIN 1921, pl. C) a demon 
at the left shows pointed locks of hair which may derive from those of &g. 34. This dishe- 
velled creature also holds a child, perhaps the lost infant of the Khotanese legend, sug- 
gesting that he is in fact Safijaya. In the banner of Vaisravana crossing the ocean, there 
appears in the foreground the head of a stag, which remains unexplained except as a me- 
mento of the yaksa general. At the same time several of the demonic companions in the 
centre show wildly flying hair, and it is impossible to identify Safijaya in particular. 

Safijaya is one of the eight guardians of Khotan listed in the Candragarbha Sütra and 
in the Religious Annals of the Li Country (2°). The name appears repeatedly in the Tibetan 
texts concerning the Li country, both transliterated and translated (as samjfaya “thor- 
oughly knowing’); he is described as a Bodhisattva, son of the gods, but most often as 
generalissimo of the yaksas (7). In the Suvarnaprabhasottama Sūtra, Safijaya is the subject 
of one chapter (7*). In the Mabasabasrapramardami (one of the Paficaraksé spells) the 
great yaksa is described as the eldest son of Kuvera (™°). And in a late text concerning 


(1335) The child might be explained in various ings might be identified as Kapila, were it not 
other ways. (Cf. GranorF, EW, XX, 1970, cit., p. for his absence in Saka and the fac: that Safijaya 
158, in connection with Vaisravana). The stag is a is listed as municipal guardian. 


tare attribute, appearing in India only as the ve- (126) Lévi, BEFEO, V, 1905, cit, p. 268 
hicle of the dikpdla Vayu. In the second half of (transl. Désordoné-graisse); Tuomas, I, p. 310. 
the 6th century in China, pa'rs of guardians are (121) Tuomas, I, pp. 20, 94, 96 f., 108, 110, 
known standing on a bull and a deer (? usually 125: t; ete. 

identified as an ass) and lab:lled Narayana end (335) Transl. Nobel, pp. 279-293. 

Kapila (Soper, Literary Evidence .., cit., pp. 229- (129) DEMIEVILLE et al, Hobogirim, cit, p. 


231, 237-238; WAr-KAM Ho, < Three Seated Stone 80; cf. HAJIME, Acta Asiatica, VII, 1964, cit, 
Buddhas », Bulletin of tbe Cleveland Museum o] p. 73. 
Art, April, 1966, fig. 19). The Khotanese paint- 
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Vaisravana, Safijaya is said to be a former name for Pañcika, brother of the lokapala and 
one of eight yaksa generals (*). The name is usually etymologized as Samjüàya (from the 
root f#a ^to know”), but the Tibetan evidence suggests that the origin is in Saka Sami ("). 
Thus the deity appears to have had a local importance in Central Ásia, whence he was in- 
troduced into the Buddhist canon, only to be submerged in the more long-standing yaksa 
figure Paficika. Vaisravana, on the other hand, while also the object of local worship, was 
identified with a pre-existing Indian figure and survived in his function as a Jokapala, guar- 
dian of the North. 


Haritt 


F. XII. 004 (CAA): mural fragment showing upper half of standing female figure 
in full dress, predominantly red; headdress of pearls; five children clustered 
around torso, two more originally visible below (fig. 44). 


The children garlanding this deity are sufficient to identify the devouring Yaksini, 
mother of five hundred, who was converted by the Buddha. Similar images of Hariti from 
Gandhara to Java are widely known (^). Onc other possible representation of the goddess 
from Khotan exists, a tiny relief of black stone, now in the Hermitage, which shows a 
standing female figure attended by several small youths (**). 


In Saka the goddess appears as Hárrva, twice described as mother of bbutvas or de- 
mons ("*). In the Inquiry of Vimalaprabba, Hariti is consistently referred to with her 
child or son ("). The cult of the goddess in post-Gupta India is mentioned by both 
Hsüan-tsang and I-ching (7^). The remark of the latter that she is represented as a guardian 
at monastic porches or refectories would support the identity of the painting from Farhad- 
Bég-yailaki, found in situ on a door jamb. As for the consort of the goddess, none is men- 
tioned in the sources most relevant to Khotan. While Háriti is described in Sanskrit Bud- 


(1*9) DEMTÉVrTLLE et al., Hobogirin, cit., p. 80. also possible that this represents the birth of the 
(11) THomas, I, p. 310, note 6. Cf. Suvarna- Buddha with Maya holding the Sala tree. (Cf. a 
prabbasottama Sutra, transl. Nobel, p. 280; BAILEY, related ivory shrine, A. C. SopER, < À Buddhist 
BSOAS, X, 1942, cit., p. 912. Safijaya occurs as Travelling Shrine in an International Style », EW, 
& proper name in Sanskrit Hindu and Buddhist XV, 1965, pp. 211-225). 
literature, but never as that of a yaksa. (1334) Ch. c. 001, 965 (Banery, KbBT, p. 139); 
(1113) A. Foucuer, < The Buddhist Madonna », Or. 9609, 4 v 7 (Suvarnaprabbasastra: BAILEY, 
in Tbe Beginnings of Buddbist Art, London, 1917, KAT, I, p. 233). 


pp. 271-291. Additional Indian examples in W. (135) THomas, I, pp. 189, 202, 213, 233, 253, 
SPINK, Ajanta to Ellora, Bombay, 1967, figs. 15-17. 256. 
(13) S. F. and E. G. OL’DENBURG, < Gan- (12%) Beat, Buddbist Records, cit., I, p. 110; 


darskie skul’pturnye pamjatniki Gosudarstvennogo J. TAKAKUSU, A Record of tbe Buddhist Religion 
Ermitaža », Mémoires du Comité des Orientalistes, as Practiced in India and tbe Malay Arcbipelago, 
V, 1931, pp. 149-150, 160-172, pl. III b. It is Oxford, 1896, pp. 37-39. 
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dhist texts as the wife of Pañcika, in China she is also associated with another yaksa, 
Atavika ('). Either might be the subject of the painting on the opposite door jamb at 
Farhad-Beg-yailaki Shrine XII. 


Grabas: Mukhamandika, Revati 


1) Kha. i. C. 0097 (lost): Buddha seated in dharmacakra mudra; aureole of leaf- 
like flames; to sides, Bodhisattvas holding kamandalu; that on right preserves jew- 
elled headdress; below a space with border of amorphous elements; centre 
lamp (?) with six flames; to the left a seated sage with crown, white beard, hands 
in lap hold unclear object; to the right, a seated figure with wolf’s head, holding 
in raised hands the body of a naked figure; entire scene surrounded by rows of 
seated Buddhas in meditation (fig. 45). 


2) Ta. 008 (lost): animal-headed figure with bared teeth, tusks, fame-like tongue; 
eat pointed with distended lobe; body frontal; four arms, upper two bearing un- 
clear objects; Andrews described « head, neck, and hands drab or pale buff, with 
traces of gilding on neck; nimbus drab. Flowing hair, sandy red. Breast and 
arms robed in close-fitting garment of light red covered with circular pattern in 
white spots, and with dull grey band at neck » (***). Black bands on wrist, skull 
in headdress (fig. 46). | 


In the important mural section from Khadalik, fig. 45, the central triad forms a stock 
group, probably representing Amitabha with AvalokiteSvara and Mahasthamaprapta, al- 
though no member is conclusively identified. The area below defined by a strange border 
seems to indicate an arena of worship with a lamp or incense burner in the centre. The 
bearded sage on the left is perhaps Rsi Vasu, who has been identified in Tun-huang Cave 
P. 120n and in Chinese steles of the 6th century (^). 

The animal-headed figure on the right is the most distinctive element in this ensemble. 
A creature with a similar head and holding a human being in its raised hands is found on 
the Tun-huang paper fragment, perhaps an amulet, Ch. 00217a (*°). The leaf is one of 
three (originally eight) showing on both sides images of female spirits who, if propitiated, 
protect children. This piece is inscribed in Chinese, < ...female spirit’s name is Mo-ch'ieh- 
pan-ni. If you dream of a bsün-bou (apparently a species of wolf) and your little child to 


(137) N. Peri, « Hariti, la Mére-de-Démons y, tification of her consort at Chandi Mendut as 
BEFEO, XVII, 1917, no. 3, pp. 1-102. Hariti is Atavika. 


described as the wife of Paficika in the Samyukta (133) STEIN 1921, p. 1282. 

Sutra (op. cit., pp. 46) and the late Sadbana of the (13*) J. L. DavipsoN, The Lotus Sutra in Cbi- 
Great Yaksini-mother Abbiratt and of Priyankara nese Art, New Haven, 1954, pp. 4648. 

(p. 83). She is worshipped with Atavika in a com- (14°) Matsumoto, < On Some Amulet Pictures 


mentary on the Nirvana Sutra and in other Chinese from Tun-huang», Kokka, 482, 1931, pp. 3-6. 
writings (pp. 48-49) as well as in modern Indo- String holes for binding in a book would suggest 
Chinese practice (p. 57). Hence the usual iden- that these were not used as amulets. 
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the sky ... fill water... the bos levelly extends its two hands and gives; then you may know 
that this spirit is the cause of the trouble. Sacrifice to it and all will be well » (€). A Saka 
cursive inscription follows the Chinese, connecting these images with the Khotanese colony 
at Tun-huang in the 10th century; the wolf-headed spirit is identified in Saka as Mukhamanda 
(Skr. Mukhamandika) (°). The Sutra Spoken by the Buddha on tbe Dharani Mantra for 
Protecting Boys or Children describes a similar body of fifteen demons who harm children, 
dispersed by a second group of deities under the leadership of the Gandharva King Can- 
dana Ce). Í | | 

The animal-headed image of fig. 46 seems from its fur and muzzle to represent a dog, 
although Stein suggested a rat ("*). The Sutra... for Protecting Boys lists among the rav- 
ishers the dog-demoness Revati; this goddess appears in the Saka invocation Ch. 00267 as 
Reva (**). It is possible that she is the subject of the painting from Tarishlak. 

A similar list of demons occurs in the Vana Parva of the Mahabharata, in which 
these scourges issue from the god Skanda: « Aditi is also known by the name of Revati; 
her evil spirit is called Raivata, and that terrible graba also afflicts children. Diti, the mother 
of the Daityas (Asuras), is also called Mukhamandika, and that terrible creature is very 
fond of the flesh of little children > ('**). The term graba is usually reserved by iconogra- 
phers for the nine planets but appears to have a more general sense as "grasper" or any 
supernatural influence upon human life. Animal-headed female figures from Mathura 
have been identified as Matrkas (**"). It is not clear, however, whether the heads in fact 
correspond to the vehicles of the standard Matrkas or why this substitution should be 
made. Certainly the Saptamatrkas and the Causathyogini play a role similar to that of the 
"ravishers" as destructive female deities whose cult surfaces in the form of permanent 
sculpture only for brief periods of time. The grabas, like Hariti, are forces from folk reli- 
gion which have been given a propitiatory place in the Buddhist pantheon. 


Indra and Brabma (?) with Maya-8ri (2?) 


D. X. 3 (BrM): panel of three seated figures, that at right with two arms, long 
hair, mustache, white dho#i, scarf, scalloped crown, left hand on hip, right holds 


(41) WALEY, Catalogue.., ci, p. 172. This (149) Transl. P. C. Roy, Calcutta, n.d., II, p. 
figure also recalls the form assumed by the heroine 497 (Book II, 14482-3). These deities are also 
of Tbe Inquiry of Vimalaprabba, an earless cat (or mentioned in the Harivamía, Sufruta, and Sarnga- 


marmot) called the Raksast Hu-sa (=  hou?); dhara Sambitd; cf. J. FrLrrozaT, La Doctrine clas- 
THOMAS, I, pp. 164-167, 221-224. sique de la médecine indienne, Paris, 1949, p. 81. 
(113) BArLEY, KAT, III, p. 135 (MS. identified (14) V. S. AGRAWALA, < À Catalogue of the 
as Stein 117). Images of Brahma, Vishnu and Siva in Mathura 
(19) WALEY, Calalogue.., cut., pp. 173, 241 Art », Journal of tbe U. P Historical Society, XXII, 
(= Nanjio 488). 1949, pp. 161-164. Cf. Mathura (3rd century A.D.), 
(14*) STEIN 1921, p. 1277, fig. 328. male figure inscribed < graha-yaksa »; K. D. BAJPAI, 


(45) WALEY, Cafalogue..., cit., p. 241 (in con- < Á New Inscribed Image of a Yaksha >, India 
nection with a second Tun-huang fragment); BAI- Antiqua, Leiden, 1947, pp. 8 f. 
LEY, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit , pp. 891, 917. . 
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vajra, third eye; central figure possibly female, wears tunic with blue arm ruffles, 
red undersleeves, white rounded cap, four hands, lower two abraded, upper two 
hold solar and lunar disks; figure on left wears tunic with red sash, is three- 
headed with a third eye on each face, central face mustached and wears high 
crown, lower right hand rests on thigh, lower left holds bowl, upper hands hold 
bow and arrows (fig. 47). Reverse very abraded, apparently shows two seated 
Buddhas flanked by Bodhisattvas. 


The most clearly identified figure on the obverse of this panel is that to the right, who 
wears a high crown. If this crown represents a Airita mukuta, this, in combination with 
the vajra, suggests that the figure is Indra or Sakra (***). Indra is often paired with Brahma 
in early Buddhist art. The three heads of the figure on the right might indicate Brahma, 
whose fourth head is commonly hidden; multiple eyes are also among his attributes, else- 
where, although the bow and arrow are not. Both Brrahma and Sakrra occur several times 
in Saka texts (**°), 

The central figure raises more difficulties. A similar four-armed female deity holding 
aloft symbols of sun and moon appears in the paintings of Pjandzikent and on Choresmian 
silver dishes (°°). The question arises, is this a Mazdaean figure, unique in Khotan, and 
inexplicably flanked by two Hindu gods? These attendants would point either to a stan- 
dard Buddha, which this is not, or to an event in the Buddha’s life such as his birth, attended 
by Brahma and Indra. Following the second possibility, one can by several inferences recon- 
cile this subject with the images of western Turkestan just mentioned. Maya, mother of 
the Buddha, appears to be related to Laksmi or Sri, the goddess of prosperity, in early 
Indian art (***). At the same time, the name of Sri is translated in the Saka Suvarnapra- 
bhasottama Sūtra as §$andramata; Bailey has pointed out that this is the name of the Avestan 
Spenta armaiti3, “Lady of the Earth” (77). It is at least possible that in this area of hetero- 
geneous cultures, various goddesses of abundance were popularly confounded. Each stage 
in this argument is, however, open to question. 

As for the solar and lunar symbols, these appear frequently in Khotan and in a variety 
of iconographic types: the cosmic Vairocana, MaheSvara, and Ganeéga. While Surya is a 
deity of continuing importance in India, Candra is rare. The two are paired on a coin of 
Huviska, and both solar and lunar symbolism flourished under the Mithraic "moon-race", 


(748) Another possibility, although usually Choresmian Bowls», AAs, XXI, 1969, pp. 185- 
without crown, is Vajrapani; A. Foucuer, L'Art 203. Mrs D’jakonova has identified this figure 
gréco-bouddbique du Gandbdra, I, Paris, 1905, with Nana, a suggestion questioned by Miss 
pp. 48-64. Azarpay. 

(74°) Bartzy, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit., p. 914. (51) A. Foucuer, On the Iconography of tbe 

(159) JAKUBOVSKIJ, Zivopis drevnego Pjandii- Buddha's Nativity, (MASI, 46), 1934, pp. 1-23. 
kenta, cit, pl. XIX; Bevenicey, Skulptura i COOMARASWAMY attacked the identification with 
Zivopis’ drevnego Pjandiikenta, cit., pl. XX; pos- Maya in < Early Indian Iconography, II: Sri-Lak- 
sibly BELENITSKY, Central Asia, cit., fig. 133. The smi», Eastern Art, I, 1929, pp. 175-189. 
silver vessels and their subject matter are discussed (133) «Saka  f$andramata y, Festschrift fur 
in en article by G. Azappay, < Nine Inscribed Wilbelm Eilers, Wiesbaden, 1967, pp. 136-143. 
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the Kushans (***). The two appear together on a Vaisnava frieze of the Gupta period from 
Gadhwa (7*). The personified, independent forms in India are usually, however, quite dif- 
ferent from the abbreviated symbols in Khotan, where they are always paired and asso- 
ciated with other deities. The Candragarbha and Suryagarbba Sutras seem to have been for- 
mulated in the south-western Tarim Basin, and it is possible that the importance attached 
to sun and moon in this area is an Iranian legacy. 


Mabeívara 


1) Bal. 0200 (CAA): mural fragment showing foot of figure of a large deity; small 
seated Buddha; below a seated figure with blue skin; marks (paired dashes) on 
skin; jewelry, white scarf over arms, red dboti (tiger skin?); ithyphallic; four 
arms hold pomegranate at chest, symbols of sun and moon, blunt black vajra on 
thigh; three heads, lateral ones both white; right has fying ted hair; central face - 
blue with third eye, mustache, black aza with skull in front; left face smiling, 
jatamukuta (fig. 49). 

2) Kuduk-kol 014 (NM): mural fragment of triple head; right face yellow, be- 
nign, wears yellow turban; central face blue, mustached, black hair with edge of 
crown; left head pink, obliterated, right hand raised, holds moon disk (fig. 48). 


3) Skrine C rev. (BrM): panel of seated warrior and, below, seated figure with 
most areas of flesh abraded; orange dPo!:; ithyphallic; four hands hold green vajra 
at waist, moon disk, (upper left obliterated), black spear; three heads, all with 
black hair and white fillet around base of /azá; right face white (fig. 50). 


4) D. VII. 6 obv. (BrM): panel of blue figure seated on cushion which rests on 
two bulls; jewelry, scarf, black string garland, red tiger-skin dbo:z; ithyphallic; 
four arms hold white object composed of two rounded lobes, moon and sun disks, 
and wiry vajra on thigh, right face white, benign, jatāmukuta; centre face mus- 
tached, jatamukuta, flowing black hair, third eye; left face yellow, grotesque, 
third eye, flying red hair (fig. 51). 

5) D. X. 8 (Labore): panel now almost totally obliterated; seated figure with 
smaller female on right leg, white skinned, offering cup; male in red tiger-skin 
dhoti; white garment apparently covers torso; ithyphallic; black string garland; 
right hands encitcle consort, upper hand lost; left hands hold moon disk, wiry 
vajra on thigh; three heads, left ferocious, third eye; centre and right lost 


(fig. 52). 
(15*) ROSENFIELD, Dynastic Arts..., cit., p. 81; (Indo-Tibetica, I), Roma, 1932, pp. 47-48 on the 
B. RowLaNp, < Buddha and the Sun God», Zal- tantric significance of sun and moon. 
moxis, I, 1938, pp. 69-84; G. Tucc, “mC’od (15*) Archaeological Survey of India Report 


rien? e “tsa tya nel Tibet indiano e occidentale, (Cunningham Series), X, 1880, pl. VII. 
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6) Kha. i. 51 (ND): panel fragment showing small female figure facing left, white 
skin, ornament in hair; embraced by blue arm; second erm in rear raised, holds 
sun disk (fig. 53). : 


A certain uniformity distinguishes this iconographic type. All examples have three 
heads, one fierce and one benign, presumably feminine. Only one other “frimurti’ is 
preserved in Khotanese painting, the possible Brahma on the extreme left of panel D. X. 3 
discussed above (fig. 47). All the figures in this group are ithyphallic. In all in which the 
lower arms are visible, one holds a vajra. These vajras, however, vary considerably in 
shape. The vajra in fig. 50 resembling a blunt-ended bone is a form common in Gandharan 
sculpture, The other examples have fleur-de-lys tips, like the stucco versions of Rawak 
Vihara. Yet another type composed of two rhomboidal forms appears once in the hand of 
Indra and consistently on the arms of the cosmic Vairocana. The attribute held in the 
other lower hand varies, and the vehicle of Siva, Nandin appears only in fig. 51, unaccoun- 
tably doubled. In all of these examples, Siva bears aloft two celestial disks, whose position 
varies. 

Siva appears in the Khotanese texts under the name Maheávara, identified in the Sw- 
mukha Sutra as a devaputra (***), His most interesting appearance is in the Saka Rama- 
yana fragment, a document which reveals Khotan’s tangled roots in India (***). This con- 
densation of the Hindu epic begins with the story of a brahman of the lineage of Mahe$vara 
who is granted a wonder-cow by that deity; the loss of this cow to the king leads to the 
anti-ksatriya vendetta of the brahman's son, Paraśurāma. Thus Siva takes some of the 
functions of Visnu in connection with this avatar. In the main narrative which follows, 
however, Rama turns out to be a previous incarnation of Maitreya, and the whole story is 
given a Buddhist twist. The specific way in which Hindu elements are Buddhicized both 
in literature and in painting (e.g., fig. 49) appears to originate in Khotan rather than in 
India, although the same general process took place there as well. 

In the Brahmanical art of Indis, three-headed forms of Siva are plentiful, shedding 
some light on the Khotanese version. In the Suprabbedagama, MaheSa or the sakala, finite 
embodiment of Siva is described as having five heads, one invisible (and one hidden in 
relief) (2). In the mid-6th century Pafupata image of Elephanta, the three visible heads 
of this form of Siva are first differentiated as fierce, immutable, and benign ("*). In north- 
west India, Saiva images have a long history and are most relevant to Central Asia, al- 


(1555) Barney, KBBT, o. 140; I», BSOAS, 386. Cf. J. PERERA, «A Mahefamurti at Bhu- 
X, 1942, cit, p. 914. This is the name under vaneávara >, AAs, XXX, 1968, pp. 85-9. 


which Siva most commonly appears in Buddhist (158) Identification proposed by  GOPINATHA 
literature in general. Rao, op. cit., II, pp. 382-385. Variants suggested 

(15^) H. W. Barrgy, < The Rama Story in Kho- by S. KnAMRISCH, < The Image of Mahadeva in the 
tanese >, JAOS, LIX, 1939, pp. 460-468; Ip. Cave-Temple on Elephanta Island », AI, 2, 1946, 
< Rama», BSOAS, X, 1940-2, pp. 365-376, 559- pp. 48; and by J. N. BANERJEA, < The So-called 
598 (emended transl). Trimurti of Elepbanta», AA, II, 1955, pp. 


(287) T. A. GoPINATHA Rao, Elements of Hindu. 120-126. 
Iconography, repr., New York, 1968, II, pp. 379- 
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though their precise identity and syncretistic overtones are usually difficult to define. On 
Kushan coins of Vima Kadphises and later, the god is called Oesho, often stands in front 
of a bull, and holds a trident (7*). This type corresponds exactly to a group of small 
bronze plaques found at Yotkan ('?) A three-faced form of Siva appears on coins of 
Huviska and persists with various attributes throughout the twilight of Gandharan sculp- 
ture, continuing until the 11th century in Kashmir (**). 

On the southern edge of the Gandharan area, MaheSvara appears on a terracotta panel 
from Rang Mahal in Bikaner State, a site of the 3rd to 6th century A.D. (!**), Such plaques, 
in the cursory style typical of terracottas, form a transition between the north-west and 
central Indian styles. Siva is here two-armed, but above his three undifferentiated heads 
rises a torso which bears a crescent and disk in its raised hands. This can be explained as 
the fifth head of MaheSvara as described in the dgamas, representing the sky and therefore 
holding the celestial symbols. The terracotta is thus significant as an exceptional Indian 
example with these emblems which together characterize Siva in Central Asia. 


The process of transmission of such Saiva images continued beyond the south-western 
corner of the Tarim Basin and is in fact reflected in regions farther from India at a stage 
which preceded the eighth-century phase of Khotan. At Yun-kang, an example of such 
“Hinduist iconography” appears around the entrance to Cave VIII (460-494) (9). Here 
as on the Rang Mahal plaque, Siva has three undifferentiated heads and bears disks in his 
upper hands. By 538/9, in Cave P 120n at Tun-huang, the same form occurs except that 
the three heads are differentiated in response to Indian developments seen also at Elephanta, 
perhaps spread with the Pasupata cult (**). Thus the prominence of Maheévara in a Bud- 
dhist context is part of the movements both of sectarian Saivism and of tantric Buddhism. 


The last two examples (figs. 52, 53) refer to separate aspects of tantric practice, 
madhu (liquor) and maithuna (sexual union). Since the god in both cases is Siva, it is ques- 


(7*) ROSENFELD, Dynastic Arts..., cit, pp. ligious Significance of the Gupta Terracottas from 
22-26. Rang Mahal», Lalit Kala, 8, 1960, pp. 63-71 

(1*^) OLDENBURG, < Bronzen aus Chotan », Glo- (suggesting that the torso above represents a 
bus, LXXVII, 1900, pp. 72-75, pl. 6; R. HATANI second vidbyadbara, like the more orthodox one to 
et al., Tbe Ancient Buddbist Arts in Central Asia the left). Barrerr identifies the attributes held 
and Tun-buang, (Monumenta Serindica, V), Kyo- by the torso above as kapala and cakra (OrA, n.s., 
to, 1962, fig. 51. HI. 1957, cit., p. 59). 

(5) ROSENFIELD, Dynastic Arts... cit, pp. (1?) A. SoPER' phrase, Literary Evidence..., 
92-95; V. N. Arvar, < Trimürti Image in the cit, p. 238. Siva is here paired with what must 
Peshawar Museum », ASIAR, 1913-14, pp. 276- be Kumara-Skanda, represented also in two small 
280; D. Barrerr, «Sculptures of the Shahi soapstone carvings from Yotkan. 

Period», OnA, n.s., III, 1957, figs. 10, 12; M. (1) PELLIOT, Grottes de Touen-bouang, cit., 
Tapper, «A Linga-shaped Portable Sanctuary of pl. CCLXV. Nandin resembles a boar, but the 
the Sabi Period», EW, XV, 1964-5, pp. 24 f. ithyphallic character of the image and the presence 
Kashmiri examples come from Parihasapura, Jyether, of the youthful Kumara-Skanda and Ganeáa below 
Akhnoor, Badāmi Bagh, and Payar. confirm the Saiva identity. Siva is also represented 

(797) R. C. AGRAWALA, < Two Interesting Saiva in the northern Tarim Basin (GaÜNwEDEL, Alr- 
Terracottas in the Bikaner Museum», AAs, XIX, buddbistiscbe Kultstatten, cit., figs. 297, 410) and 
1956, pp. 61-65 (suggesting that the torso above possibly in Sogdia (P. BANERJEE, < À Siva Icon 
represents Ganga); V. S. AGRANTALA, < Tbe Re- from Piandjikent >, AAs, XXXI,- 1969, pp. 73-80). 
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tionable whether the female counterpart is to be thought of in the Hindu sense as Sakti 
(activating force) or in the usual Buddhist sense as prajñä (absorbing wisdom, equivalent 
to ftinyatd or the Void) (**). 

References to Saktism are lacking in the Tibetan annals of Khotan and in the Saka 
literature which has been translated. Two carvings of amorous couples exist among the 
Kleinkunst which may be imported from India (***). Miniature figures of monkeys in em- 
brace are numerous among the terracottas of Yotkan, apparently serving as amulets (**’). 
But in the major arts of the 8th century, it is significant that this aspect is confined to one 
form of the commonly represented Maheávara. The union of Saktism and Tantra would seem 
to have been consummated in a Hindu and Indian context (**). 


Ganesa 


1) Kha. i. C. 0095 (lost): mural fragment of torso with elephant head; trunk 
curls to left; yellow-grey flesh; grey scarf, reddish dhoti; jewelry; four arms, 
lower right holds basket containing three white balls, lower left holds basket con- 
taining three white balls, lower left holds elongated white form; other attributes 
unclear (fig. 54). 


2) Kha. ii. 4 (NM): panel with Drdha on right (q. v.); to left bluish figure with 
elephant head seated on cushion; trunk curls to right; blue dhoti; white scarf; 
turban-crown; four arms hold white form at chest, disks of sun moon, lower left 


on thigh (fig. 39). 


3) Har. 050 (NM): panel of seated figure with white body and elephant head; 
trunk curls up to left under gold necklace; red dbots and scarf; crown; two arms, 
left holding white oblong form at chest; left resting on thigh; udarabandba 
(fig. 55). 


4) E. ii. 1 (BnM): panel of figure with pink body, white elephant head, seated on 
cushion; trunk curls up to left; tigerskin dboti; turban-crown; jewelry; four arms 
hold imbricated oval form, "trowel", ax, and long white object (fig. 56). 


Among the small objects from Khotan exists yet another image of the elephant-headed 
son of Siva, a bronze plaque now in the Hermitage, which shows Ganeáa with two arms 


(1€) D. L. SNEgLLGzOVE, Hevajra Tantra, I, 189-192. Stein relates this to a continuing licen- 
London, 1959, p. 44. À. WAYMAN warns that even tiousness, mentioned by the Wei History (STEIN 
in Buddhism, the female is not necessarily pas- 1907, p. 142). 
sive (« Female Energy and Symbolism in the Bud- (1**) H. von GLASENAPP, < Tantrismus und 
dhist Tantras », HR, II, 1962, pp. 76). Saktismus >, OZ, XXII, 1936, pp. 120-133. Si 

(155) Or'pgNBUnG, Mémoires du Comité des milarly in south-east Asia, the tantric art of the 
Orientalistes, V, 1931, cit., pl. III (stone). Mow- Khmers and of Java shows almost no faktic 
TELL, BMFEA, X, 1938, cit., pl. VIII, 13 (ivory). images. 

(787) E.g., G. MowrELL, BMFEA, VII, 1935, pp. 
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holding a long object (fig. 71). Elephant protomes occur among the terracottas of Yotkan, 
and in one case an entire vessel takes the form of an elephant (*”). The animal is men- 
tioned as a curiosity in the Saka texts, for example one captured from Kashgar in c. 969. 
Certainly Khotanese paintings would suggest something less than familiarity with the beast. 

In general the Indian attributes of Ganesa are preserved in Khotan. Figs. 39 and 56 
clearly show a long white object with a tuft of vegetation at the end, corresponding to the 
radish or mulakakanda which is consistently associated with the god (^). The wall painting 
from Khadalik, fig. 54, depicts a round basket holding three white balls which probably rep- 
resent the sweetmeats or modakas that Ganeša consumes, apparently something like the 
modern gulab jamin. Although less clear, figs. 55 and 56 seem to show a similar rounded 
container. The ax of the Endere panel is also ascribed to GaneSa in the Brhatsambita. 

In certain ways, however, these Khotanese paintings depart from the Indian icono- 
graphy for Ganeáa which, because of his comparatively late introduction into the Hindu 
pantheon, is somewhat limited. All three panels show a form of turban-crown which ap 
pears also on the stomach of the cosmic Vairocana (fig. 1); this is different from the kirita 
as it appears in India. Figs. 54 and 39, both from Khadalik, appear to show two tusks, 
belying Ganega’s epithet ekadantin. And except for the Endere panel, all lack the corpu- 
lence which characterize the pot-bellied Indian deity. 

Two of the attributes which Ganeáa holds are peculiar to Khotan. In fig. 39 he bears 
aloft the symbols of sun and moon. Such disks have been remarked in the images of 
Maheávara, and the transfer of these (like the tiger-skin dhott) to his son is to be expected. 
In fig. 56 GaneSa brandishes a small rhomboidal blade with a short handle, suggestive of 
the modern trowel. “This instrument is twice held by the god associated with sericulture 
(figs. 57, 59). Among Ganega’s common Indian attributes to which this migbt correspond, 
the most likely possibility is the atkufa or elephant goad, which might be as unfamiliar to 
the Central Asians as the animal upon which it was employed. One deity appears in Saka 
under the name Amgūśa, or “Possessor of the Hook’; but this is clearly a (female) devi 
and can hardly be connected with the “trowel” (""). 

GaneSa is listed in a single Saka document as Vinayaka “Remover of Obstacles’ (7"). 
Given the comparatively numerous representations of the god, his obscurity in both Saka 
and Tibetan texts is surprising and suggests that he is to be recognized under some other 


(1**) Protomes unpublished in the Trinkler col- (Ganefa, Oxford, 1936, p. 18). Getty is clearly 
lection, Metropolitan Museum, New York; vessel wrong in describing the Ganeáa of the Endere 


' in D'JaxoNovA, SOROKIN, Hotanskie drevnostt, cit, panel (here fig. 56) as possessing a second pair of 
pLh-2. 53 legs (in fact a cushion). 
(1?) E.g., in the Brbatsambita, Ch. 57. J. N. (111) BaArLEY, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit, p. 914; 


BANERJEA suggests that the radish is the earliest THOMAS, I, pp. 20, 97, 310. A similar blade with 
attribute of Ganeáa in India, being the natural curved edges is shown as used in the tonsure of 
food (?) of an elephant (Tbe Development of a monk in one of the paintings of Bazaklik (von 
Hindu lconograpby, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1956, pp. Le Coq, Chotscho, cıt., pls. 19, 36a). 

354-361). A. Gerry suggests that the radish (372) Barney, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit, pp. 894- 
results from the misunderstanding of the broken 895, 915. 

tusk, which she considers an earlier attribute 
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epithet. The mural fragment from the large Buddhist shrine of Khadalik i proves again 
that there is no question of a separate Hindu cult in Khotan. Similarly in the 6th century 
at Tun-huang, Ganeáa appears in a clearly Buddhist context, two-armed and holding a 
radish, in Cave P. 120n ("*). Later in India he figures in the Vajrayana Sadhanamald, both 
as a prostrate demon (Vighna) and as a minor deity (Ganapati) ("*). In the Mabavairocana 
Sutra, the basis for Japanese Shingon, Vinayaka with a radish appears as one of the twenty 
devas encircling the mandala (5). 

The immediate sources for representations of Ganeía in Khotan seem to lie:in the 
later Gandharan tradition. While examples from Kashmir and Chamba are known, con. 
temporary with those in Khotan, the closest parallels lie to the west. Two statues of 
GaneSa are kept in Kabul, part of a group of white stone, Hindu pieces of the Hephthalite 
or Sahi period (°). One is inscribed and invokes the deity as Mahavinayaka. The second 
resembles the Khotanese paintings in its simple turban-crown and in the slenderness of 
the figure. Although these characteristics are less clear-cut than the attributes of Ma- 
heávara, here again the Buddhist art of. Central Asia seems to have drawn upon a Hindu 
tradition of north-west India, probably of the 5th or 6th century, by the time of the 8th 
century adapting this to a local form. 


The Silk Legend 


1) D. X. 4 (BrM): panel showing from right to left, a torso in simple tunic with 
red undersleeves, circular headdress, pointing upward towards elaborate crown of 
nimbate female with long hair and side curls, also in simple garment, her hands 
lowered and stretched towards a full container between the two; smaller seated 
figure, nimbate, wears skin boots, simple tunic with blue undersleeves, on two 
lower arms, black sleeves on two upper arms, holds goblet (?), “trowel”, 
unclear object, lower left hand on thigh, goatee, mustache, crown with high 
yellow visor (half obliterated); far left nimbate figure in flowered gown, circular 
head-dress, holds brush (?) and appears to be using loom in front (fig. 57). 


2) D. II. 010 (lost): panel showing from right to left, figure kneeling in yellow 
tunic, red scarf, holds brush (?) and manipulates loom; heaped container between 
this and next figure which kneels, plunges hands in second container in front; 
seated male with skin boots, yellow tunic, red scarf, mustache, crown, four arms 
hold goblet, stick (?), “trowel”, large cluster (mulberry?); kneeling male figure 


(173) PmLLIOT, Grottes de Touwen-bowang, cit., la doctrine de l'ésotérisme Shingon, (Bulletin de 
pL CCLXV. la Maison Franco-Japonaise, n.s., VI), 1959. 

(114) B. BHATTACHARYYA, Ibe Indian Buddbist (79) R. C. AGRAWALA, < Urdhvaretas Ganefa 
Icomograpby, 2nd ed., Calcutta, 1958, pp. 180, from Afghanistan», EW, XVIII, 1968, pp. 166- 
348 168. 


(79) R. TAJIMA, Les deux grands Mandalas et 
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in yellow tunic, red scarf, plays four-stringed lute; kneeling male figure in yellow 
tunic, red scarf, holds small cymbals (?) at chest ('"') (fig. 58). 


3) D. VII. 6 rev. (BrM): panel with Mahesvara (4. v.) on obverse; reverse shows 
figure seated on red floral cushion wearing green patterned tunic with reddish 
trim; black boots; crown with high yellow visor; dagger hangs horizontally from 
belt of small disks; four arms rest on right thigh, hold unclear thin rod (stem?), 
“trowel”, and goblet (fig. 59). 


4) Har. 034 rev. (BrM): panel with cosmic Vairocana (4. v.) on obverse; reverse 
shows seated figure in blue tunic with white pattern; elaborate crown from which 
white scarf falls over arms; hands obliterated; beneath white esos a mound 
of striated objects piled on platter (fig. 60). 


5) Kha. ix. 10 rev. (NM): fragment of panel, today almost obliterated; obv. 
showed three female figures, one with infant; rev. shows three torsoes, all with 
simple rounded crowns, loom in front of figure on far left; seems to have resem- 


bled 1) above ‘fig. 61). 


6) Skrine C. obv. (BrM): panel with Mahesvara, warrior (Vaisravana?) on rev.; 
obverse bottom figure seated, wears orange bodice with red and blue trim; four 
arms hold unclear oval form, loop, thin white rod, dagger (?), ornamented crown 
and high coiffure covered by white scarf which falls over arms; beneath cushion 
rounded blue object in foreground; at top of panel, a figure seated on red cushion; 
black boots; dark blue robe trimmed in white and orange; crown; pearls in high- 
piled hair; circular ornaments above ears; thick beard, mustache; four arms un- 
clear; upper left holds oblong black form, lower dt holds rectangular object at 
chest (fig. 62). 


7) GÀ 1120 obv. (Herm.): panel painted at top, rev. shows standing Buddha; on 
oby. a male figure seated in Jalitdsana on platform decorated with flowers; boots; 
white gown falls in loose folds over legs, sash at waist; top resembles a tunic; 
mustache, third eye, turban-crown; four arms hold goblet, two unidentified 
objects, lower left hand rests on thigh (fig. 63). 


8) GÀ 1125 obv. (Herm.): panel showing standing Buddha on rev.; obv. shows, 
from bottom to top, two obliterated figures, that on the left spinning and/or point- 
ing at the circular head-dress of his neighbour; in middle ticr, kneeling female 
figure on left holds cloth and implement (scissors?) to figure on right, who has 
elaborate hair-dress, hands plunged in bowl with short stem; at top male figure 
seated on checkered cushion, wears tiger-skin boots, blue tunic with red ruflles; 
beard, mustache, high visor on head; four arms hold goblet, upper two oblite- 
rated, loop on left thigh (fig. 64). 


(111) Largely from Andrews’ description in STEIN 1907, p. 294. 
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Stein's brilliant identification of fig. 57 with the legend of the introduction of silk into 
Khotan seems incontrovertible ("*). In Hsüan-tsang's version of this story, at a time when 
Khotan produced no silk, its ruler married a Chinese princess and encouraged her to bring 
with her mulberry seeds and silk-worms. She smuggled these in her head-dress and insti- 
tuted the culture of silk, protected by royal decree, on the site where a convent was later 
built. The Tibetan Annals of tbe Li Country give a different version of the legend, iden- 
tifying the Khotanese ruler as Vijaya Jaya. His Chinese wife brought the silk-worms se- 
cretly, and the king, misinformed that the foreign creatures were poison snakes, attempted 
to destroy them. The wife, Puneávar, convinced her husband of their desirability, so that 
sericulture was thereafter honored in Khotan. Vijaya Jaya built the Ma-Zo Po-ta-rya monas- 
tery in the Ma-Za district where the worms had been raised; here an image of Sakyamuni 
was installed, protected by the gods Ratnabala and Ratnagura. 

Figs. 57 and 64 correspond to the story as told by Hsüan-tsang, in which tbe principal 
event is the smuggling of silk-worms in the princess's head-dress. This is emphasized by 
the dramatic gesture of an attendant. The other human figures appear to be companions 
of the princess, engaged in various parts of the silk-making process such as washing cocoons 
in a large container and weaving. The deity associated with sericulture appears consistently 
in local dress, bearded, and hulding attributes presumably used in the manutacture of silk. 
The goblet with long, conical base is also found in the hands of Saüjaya (fig. 40) The 
“trowel”, perhaps a kind of blade, is also held by Ganea (fig. 56). The loop is perhaps 
a skein of thread. It seems likely that this deity is to be identified with one of the local 
guardians mentioned in Saka, Chinese, and Tibetan, although I am unable to suggest any 
name that is completely satisfactory (°). 

Fig. 58 lacks the focal gesture of figs. 57 and 64; this may correspond to the version 
of the story told in the Tibetan Annals, in which the persuasion of the Khotanes ruler is the 
main episode. This text is probably later than Hsiian-tsang’s visit and would suggest that 
this panel is later than the others. Its style, however, is extremely close tu fig. 57. The 
male musicians on the left presumably indicate the honour paid to sericulture. 


Both examples from Dandan-oilik show in front of the princess a large bowl or basket, 
heaped high with what may be cocoons. A similar mound occurs before the seated god- 
dess of fig. 60; it thus seems likely that this too represents the introducer of silk, herself 
an object of reverence. She wears an unusually high crown covered by a scarf which falls 


(17) STEIN 1907, pp. 259 f. Brat, Buddbist ie. Manibhadre. Manibhadra appears as king of 
Records..., cit, II, pp. 318 f. Tuomas, I, pp. yaksas in the Suvarnaprabbasottama Sutra (transl. 
110 f. (= Emmerick, Tibetan Texts, cit, pp. Nobel, p. 303) and as a Bodhisattva in Saka 
33-35). (Barney, BSOAS, X, 1942, cit, p. 911) Two 

(17) The most likely candidates are the guar- Sanskrit scraps from Dandan-oilik, D. iii. 9, were 
dians of the Ma-zo Po-ta-rya monastery, Ratnabala identified by Hoernle as < the story of yaksa-sena-' 
and Ratnasüra, whose names however do not occur pati Manibhadra > (STEIN 1907, p. 295). Another 
elsewhere. It is conceivable that the first might possible identification for the four-armed god is 
be a mistranslation back into Sanskrit of Nor-bu King Vijaya Jaya. 
bzan-po (frequently found in the Tibetan texts), 
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over her shoulders. While costume alone is not a conclusive basis for identification, such 
a head-dress is not found on any other well-defined iconographic type and might be par- 
ticularly suited to the smuggler of silk-worms (^^). 

Another character in this legend. which appears alone is the four-armed god. Mrs 
D'jakonova has convincingly associated the isolated deities of figs. 59 and 63 with that 
presiding over the Silk Legend, whom she calls the Patron of Weaving (*""). Fig. 59 resem- 
bles with particular fidelity the god at the top of GA 1125 (fig. 64) with high yellow visor, 
beard, and the enigmatic attributes of “trowel” and goblet (*). A goblet is also held 
in fig. 63, and Mrs D'jakonova suggests that the upper attributes represent a weaver's comb 
and shuttle (!?). Possibly this is a second deity associated with sericulture, the two gods 
corresponding to Ratnabala and Ratna$ura, the guardians of the Ma-zo Po-ta-rya monastery. 

Finally, it may be suggested that the obverse of Skrine Panel C shows the two prota- 
gonists of this set of paintings together (fig. 62). The female figure at the bottom resembles 
Har. 034 (fig. 60) in head-dress and in the mound which seems to rise in front. Her four 
arms and the attributes which they hold (except for the loop) do not, however, correspond 
to other images of the (deified) princess. The male figure above shows a full beard, an at- 
tribute apparently confined to the Silk God. His attributes are too obliterated for specula- 


tion. 


Tbe Rider witb Bowl and Bird 


1) D. VII. 5 (BrM): panel pointed at top, shows two nimbate figures; above 
equestrian in simple red tunic, black boots, fillet with circle in front on head, 
knot of hair on top, scarf on shoulders, sword hanging from hooks; holds bowl 
raised on right hand; horse with oval dapples, elaborate trappings which include 
crescent and circle on head; small black bird nose-dives into bowl; below camel 
rider in green tunic, brown boots, skin hat rounded with three points, scarf falls 
behind head, another over shoulders; holds bowl with uneven edge raised in right 
hand (fig. 66). 


7 


(19?) On the Hermitage panel, it appears that there seems to be little consistency in Khotan in 
the princess is shown twice, once in action, pre- the position of attributes. Stein suggested that 
paring silk (middle right), and once in more iconic this figure represented a form of Rustam, by analogy 
form, weaving (bottom right). The scarf also with a painting from Kuhi Khwaja which shows 
occurs in fig. 64 right centre, possibly the same a bearded figure holding an ox-headed mace (A. 
minor goddess. The simple rounded head-dress STEIN, «A Persian Bodhisattvae >, Studia Indo- 
occurs on various figures in the Silk Legend and Iranica, Ebrengabe fur Wilbelm Geiger, Leipzig, 
occasionally on small Buddhas (e.g. STEIN 1907, 1931, pp. 269-273). Major objections are (1) that 
pl. XVII). the identification of the Kihi Khwája figure was 

(181) « Document of Khotanese Buddhist Icono- only the suggestion of Stein’s Persian workmen 
graphy », AAs, XXIII, 1960, pp. 229 £. Trudy and (2) that the upper right attribute in the 


Gosudarstvennogo Ermsitata, V, 1961, pp. 268 f. Khotanese panel does not seem to represent an 
I am unable to agree with her suggestion in the ox-headed mace. 

second article that this figure is a local variant of (183) N. D’yaxonova, < Buddijskaja Ikona iz So- 
Vaiáravana. branija Petrovskogo », Soobstenija Gosudarstven- 


(182) The attributes are reversed, but in general nogo Ermitata, XVII, 1960, o. 36. 
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2) D. X. 5 (lost): panel of nimbate equestrian in plain red tunic, black boots, 
rounded hat with three points, sword hanging from hook; holds shallow bowl 
aloft in right hand; medium-sized black bird flying from behind; horse with squa- 
rish dapples (fig. 67). 


3) F. II. iii. 002 rev. (NM): obserse of panel shows “famous image" of Buddha 
(q.v.); reverse shows nimbate camel-rider; tunic with border, hat rounded, three ` 
points decorated with bells; black boot; bow slung over left shoulder; sword hangs 
from porte-épée; holds elaborate vessel with low stem in right hand (fig. 65). 


4) Skrine A (BrM): panel of Vaisravana (q.v.); on left nimbate equestrian in red 
tunic with blue edge; rounded hat with three points, mustache; end of dag- 

p) hanging from belt; object in left hand unclear; horse dappled; two large 
black birds with head up, flying behind and in front of rider (fig. 37). 


In all these cases, the rider is clothed in local costume and holds up a shallow bowl. 
In three paintings the horses are dappled, and a bird or birds fly over head (**). A figure 
similar in these general respects has also been found painted on paper near Turfan, later in 
date (=). The armour and trappings of this equestrian, as well as the form of the vessel 
he holds are quite distinct from the Khotanese examples. But at least this indicates that 
the significance of a rider with bowl and bird was not confined to Khotan. It appears, 
however that the Skrine panel (fig. 37) provides the fullest explanation of the rider figures 
by the juxtaposition of one with Vaisravana. 

The works of the Fifth Dalai Lama describe an encounter between Pekar, the tutelary 
hero of the Hor or Uighur Turks, and Vaigravana. Pekar assumed the form of a bird of 
prey but was shot down with an arrow by one of Vaisravana’s yaksa attendants and was 
taken captive. < At that time the prince saw numberless ugly beings, viz. the messengers 
created by magic by Vaifravana and taking them as a model he drew them: this was the 
image of Vaigravana of lJan » (7*). lJan has at times been confused with Khotan in Ti- 
betan literature. And Tucci has pointed out that this form of Vaisravana, with one mem- 
ber of his retinue shooting down a flying creature, occurs at Tun-huang ("). Pekar's bio- 
graphy also describes a great bird which settled on a tree at the consecration of a s#gpa on 
the border between Tibet and the Mongols (7%). The Skrine panel might be interpreted 
as añ illustration of such a legend, but from a Khotanese point of view, with the guardian 
of Khotan holding a st#pa and confronting the bird which flies toward the central tree. In 


(1%) Tibetan texts concerning Padmasambhava see R. A. STEIN, < Mi-fiag et Si-hia, Géographie 
refer to a «black-butterfly-speckled » horse, a historique et légendes ancestrales », BEFEO, XLIV, 
phrase which might describe the Khotanese type 1951, pp. 261-263. . 

(Thomas, I, p. 280). (487) STEN 1921, pl. LXXII. Examples of a 

(155) From a cloister of the «City on the bird killed, but without Vaiáravapa, might cor- 
Yar »: von LE Coo, Cbotscbo, cit., pl. 48 (probably respond with equal probability to the story of 


9th or 10th century). Pekar's counterpart, Gesar (ANDREWS, Wall Paint- 
(4%) Tuccr Tibetan Painted Scrolls, cit., p. ings .., cit, pl. XXIV). 
735. For the relationship between lfan and Lisul (188) STEIN, op. cit, p. 251. 
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this case, it would seem that the riders associated with the bird elsewhere represent the 
Turkish neighbours of Khotan. A large mural painting at Dandan-oilik, now lost and known 
only from Stein's description and small photograph, showed an entire procession of similar 
riders on both horses and camels, each bearing a bowl with the customary bird overhead (^^). 
This would seem to illustrate a parade of tributaries like those of the Persian tradition 
which occurred nearby at Afrasiab. 


It appears that the bird head-dress of Vaiíravana, particularly in his Tobatsu form, 
emerges later from elements which were separate in the eighth-century Vaišravana as guar- 
dian of Khotan on the one hand and the bird associated with Khotan's neighbours on the 
other. Winged head-dresses had a wide currency in Persian and Kushan art, with general 
connotations of sovereignty. A bird was associated with Vaiéravana at least as early as the 
7th century, as shown by a story which Hsiian-tsang tells in his account of Kapisa (^). But 
it the Tobatsu form developed in Khotan itself, the lack of bird-crowned images there 
would suggest that this type developed only after the 8th century. Perhaps the earlier royal 
associations of a bird were later enriched with a specific reference to the conquered Turks. 


Tbe Rat King (?) 


D. IV. 5 (BrM): panel of torsos in arches, left Buddha, right cauri-bearer; cen- 
tre figure in red tunic, blue arm ruffles; yellow crown with several pointed seg- 
ments; enimal head with long snout, whiskers, ears at top rear corner of head, 
pointing up (fig. 68). 


Stein suggested the identification of this animal-headed figure with the leader of the 
divine rats of Khotan, described again by Hsiian-tsang ("). Once on the eve of a battle 
with the Hsiung-nu, the ruler of Khotan had prayed to the desert rats, whose leader agreed 
to gnaw through the leather gear of the enemies, rendering them helpless the next morning. 
Since then, the large rats of the region, gold and silver in colour, had been worshipped at 
a shrine west of Khotan, probably to be identified with Pialma. The animal-headed figure 
can thus be regarded as the object of this rat cult. The face, however, is too damaged to 
identify the animal with certainty; it would seem equally possible that this represents a 
wolf head as in figs. 45 and 46 and is in fact one of the grabas presiding over the health 
of children. 


(189) STEIN 1907, p. 248. Cf. H. W. BAILEY, It is sometimes inferred from Sung-yün's descrip- 
«A Khotanese Text Concerning the Turks in tion of the head-dress of the Khotanese king « re- 
Kantsou », AM, n.s., I, 1949, pp. 28-52; Ib., < Re- sembling a cock's comb » that this form originates 
ferences to Turks in Khotanese Manuscripts », in the costume of Khotan; but Sung-yün does not 
JRAS, 1939, pp. 85-91. The Afrasiab paintings seem to imply that the royal turban included a 
include tributaries with bowls: V. ŠrsšxrN, < Novie bird’s body or wings. 
pamjatniki iskusstva Sogda », Iskusstvo, XXIX, 1, (1*1) STEIN 1907, pp. 119-121; Bear, Buddhist 
1966, op. 62-66. Records..., cit., II, pp. 315-316; RÉMusar, Histoire 

(1*?) BEAL, Buddbist Records..., cit, I, p. 59. de la Ville de Kbotan, cit, pp. 47-50 (T'ang 
Cf. RosENFIELD, Dynastic Arts..., cit, pp. 245- History, which mentions rats as large as hedgehogs, 
249; GnRANOFPE, EW, XX, 1970, cit., pp. 163, 166. apparently drawn from Hsüan-tsang). 
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Sudhana Jataka (?) 


D. II, small shrine (not preserved): mural section to right of clay Vaiázecana; 
small seated Buddha in dhyana mudra; large standing female figure wears elaborate 
girdle, arm bands, necklace, ring, and ear-rings, her reddish hair piled high and 
entwined with scarf, stands in lotus pond, her thigh clutched by small ithyphallic 
figure; to right below a dappled horse with empty saddle, traces of figure behind; 
traces of second horse and figure; above two larger seated male figures in monas- 
tic dress, that on left in brown robe of crumpled cloth with similar turban, holds 
unclear object in raised right hand; figure on right in dark blue robe, head 
shaven (?), holds palm-leaf book in left hand, right hand raised with thumb and 
fourth finger touching; beneath left knee a fish with circlet of beads around and 
rhomboidal object in mouth (7) (fig. 69). 


Stein identified this scene with a legend which Hstian-tsang reports from Khotan ('**). 
À river to the east of the city once ceased to flow, when it was discovered that the local 
Naga had died and his widow was unable to issue commands to the waters. A minister 
of the Khotanese king volunteered to marry the Nagini in order to restore fertility to the 
land, and he rode off into the water dressed in white on a white horse. Soon the borse 
returned alone carrying a great sandalwood drum, which bore the message from the 
minister that all would be well. Stein himself admitted that the crucial drum is lacking in 
the painting of D. II. Moreover there are two horses, neither pure white. The presence of 
the seated figures on the bank and the small childlike form of the minister are not ex- 
plained. While the Nagini may have been represented in purely human form, at least one 
other Khotanese painting seems to show explicitly a serpent hood (Bal. 0121). 

Another possible interpretation which seems more acceptable is based upon the Sud- 
bana Jataka, preserved in three Khotanese manuscripts as well as in Sanskrit and other ver- 
sions (*“). This story recounts the marriage of Prince Sudhana to a beautiful Eimnari. In 
the Saka version, the prince and his father each have a kalyinamitra or advisor, the two 
of which are opposed to one another. That of the father takes advantage of the absence 
of the Prince to mislead the old king into sacrificing the beautiful kismari. She escapes by 
flying to her home. Sudhana is eventually reunited with her after an arduous journey, at the 
end of which he makes himself known by means of a ring she had left him. The painting 
of D. II might be identified as the marriage scene (where horses and other animals are said 
to be present) with the advisors in the background. The rings of the female figure thus 
play:a role in the story, and her curious girdle might identify her as a kinnart. The repre- 


(1*3) Stein's original description (STEIN 1907, p. story in which « monk becomes a Naga (no 
254). The photo as reproduced in ÁNpREWS, Wall Nagini involved) is told in the Annals of tbe Li 
Paintings..., cit., appears to have been retouched, Country (Tuomas, I, 120). 
particularly around the stucco figures. (7%) BarLEY, < The Sudhana Poem of Rddhi- 

(193) STEIN 1907, pp. 254 f£.; Beat, Buddbist prabhava », BSOAS, XXXIX, 1966, pp. 506-532. 
Records .., cit., II, pp. 319-322. A version of this 
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sentation of Prince Sudhana as a child becomes plausible if some connection is supplied with 
the youthful protagonist of the Gandavytiha Sutra who bears the same name. This last 
section of the Avatamsaka in fact has nothing to do with any of the various recensions of 
the Sudhana Jataka (Divvyavadana, Mabavastu, Avadanakalpalata, etc.) ('?). But a confu- 
sion of the two would be particularly likely in the Avatamsaka-filled Khotan. The presence 
of the two kalyanamitras in the jataka as in the s#tra might add to the resemblance. In 
the most complete artistic portrayal of the Gamdavyuba, the sculptures of Borobudur, 
the Sudhana Jataka is also singled out for exhaustive treatment on the same monument (°°). 
This hypothesis explains more of the elements at D. II than does Hsiian-tsang’s legend; but 
failing the rest of the wall, this too must remain a hypothesis. 


(1*5) P. S. Jama, « The Story of Sudhana and (79°) FONTEIN suggests a possible connection 
Manoharà: an Analysis of the Texts and the (Tbe Pilgrimage of Sudbana, cit, p. 170). The 
Borobudur Reliefs», BSOAS, XXIX, ‘1966, pp. fish holding an object (vajra?) with pearls be- 
533-558. tween tr^ two seated figures remains inexplicable. 
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Revanta in Literature, Art and Epigraphs 


by BRIJENDRA NATH SHARMA 


Revanta is mythologically the son of Sürya and Sañjñā and also the king of the Gu- 
hyakas. In the Visnu Purana, Parāśara narrates to Maitreya the following story about his 
birth: (7) < Sañjña, the daughter of Visvakarman, was the wife of Sun, and bore him three 
children, the Manu (Vaivasvata), Yama and the goddess Yami (or the Yamuna river). Un- 
able to endure the fervours of her lord, Sañjñā gave him Chaya as his handmaid (°), and 
repaired to the forests to practise devout exercises. The Sun having mistaken Chaya to be 
his wife Sañjña, begot by her three other children, Sanaigcara (Saturn), another Manu (Sa- 
varni) and a daughter Tapati (the Tapti river).  Chayaà on one occasion, being offended 
with Yama, the son of Sañjña, denounced an imprecation upon him, and thereby revealed 
to Yama and to the Sun that she was not the actual Safijfia, the mother of the former. 
Being further informed by Chaya that his wife had gone to the wilderness, the Sun behold 
her by the eye of meditation engaged in austerities, in the figure of a mare (in the region 
of Uttara Kuru). Metamorphosing himself into a horse, he rejoined his wife, and begot 
three other children, the two Agvins and Revanta, and then brought Sañjña back to his 
own dwelling ». 

In the Markandeya Purana (*), Markandeya relates some more details about Revanta's 
birth: « Sürya concentrating his thoughts, he beheld his wife in the form of a mare, un- 
assailable by all created beings by reason of her austerities and self-repression. And going 


(*) The writer is exiremely grateful to his (*) According to the Matsya Purana, Vivasvat, 
colleague Miss Chhaya Bhattacharya for her the son of KaSyapa and Aditi, had three wives, 
valuable suggestions. He is also thankful to Mr Raji, the daughter of Raivata, by whom he had | 
K. P. Nair, who has nicely typed this article. Revanta; Prabha, by whom he had Prabhat; and 

The photographs illustrating this article have by Safijfia, the daughter of Tvastri, Manu, Yama 
been obtained through the courtesy of the follow- and Yamuna. WILSON, op. cit., p. 215, n. 1. 


ing: Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi (*) Markandeya Purana, Bombay, V.S. 1967, 
(figs. 1, 2, 7, 9, 10, 13, 19, 20, 22-24); American 74, 10775, 24; F. E. PARGITER, b pin 
Academy of Benares, Varanasi (figs. 3, 6, 14, 16); Purana, Calcutta, 1904, CVIII, p. 575. e 


same story is repeated in this Purana (LXXVIII, 
24) with a slight difference and it states that when 
the seed came to an end, Revanta was produced, 
armed with a sword, clad in leather, wearing 
armour, mounted on a horse and equipped with 
arrows and a quiver: 


Department of Archaeology and Museums, Ra- 
jasthan, ~ Jaipur (figs. 8, 11, 12, 21); National 
Museum, New Delhi (figs. 17, 26, 27); Museum 
für Indische Kunst, Berlin (fig. 5); Archaeolog- 
ical Museum, Mathura (fig. 15); State Museum, 


Lucknow (fig. 18); Mr K. S. Behra, Cuttack (fig. Retno. =. nas ca Revantah khadi: I 
25); and Mr K. S. Shukla, Unnao (fig. 35). snstredhri aívartdhah samudbhats 

(3) Visnu Purdsa, Gorakhpur, V.S. 1993, 3, bana-tuna-samanvitah/ 
2, 2-7; H. H. WirsoN, The Visnu Purana, Cal But in chapter 108, verse 11, a bow is added 
cutta, 1961, pp. 21415. in place of a shield. 
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to the Northern Kurus, the Sun became a horse and approached her (fig. 1). And she be- 
holding him approaching, because of her fear of a strange male, went face to face with him, 
being intent on guarding her rear. And thereupon, they joined their noses, when they both 
met there, and his glory passed from the Sun's two nostrils into the mare. Two gods were 
begotten there, the two Áévins, who are the two best physicians, namely, Nasatya and 
Dasra, the two sons who issued forth from the mare's mouth; these two are indeed the sons 
of Martanda, while he bore a horse's form. And at the termination of the flow of his semen 
was born Revanta, holding a sword and a bow, clad in armour, riding on horseback, and 
carrying arrows and a quiver ». 

Surya appointed Revanta to the lordship over the Guhyakas and said, « Thou shalt 
indeed be worthy of worship by the entire world, my child; and mortals, who shall call 
thee to mind amid the terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of 
enemies and robbers, shall be delivered out of great calamity. Comfort, intelligence, hap- 
piness,. kingship, perfect health, fame, exalted position — these, when worshipped and 
well satisfied, thou shalt bestow on men » (°). 

Some other Puranas (') also refer to Revanta in different contexts. The Vismudbar- 
mottara Purana, which mentions that the four sons of Surya namely, Revanta, Yama and 
the two Manus should be placed on his two sides (*), also states that Revanta should be 
shown on the back of a horse like the Sun: 


prstheáve süryavatkáryorevantaáca tatha prabhuh / 
Visnudbarmottara Purana, III, 70, 5. 
While the Bhavisya Purana (") says: | 


revanto nama yoarkasya rüpenarkasamah sutah / 
Bhavisya Purana, 79, 78. 


In the Prabbas Kbanda of the Skanda Purana, Lord Siva emphasizes the worship of 
Revanta and relates to his consort Uma that after performing certain pZjZ, etc., one must 
have a dedicated glance (darsana) of the Rajyabbattáraka Revanta seated on horseback as 
by doing so, one will be free from all the evils and attain religious merit. The Kalika 
Purana (°) lays down that < Kings should worship Revanta at the gates according to the 
principles of Sun worship. His image should be placed on a white horse with his hair 
fastened by a cloth. The deity should be dressed in a coat of mail and should carry a sword 
in his right hand and a whip in the left >. The Agni Purāna (*) only calls him «a horse- 


man ». 


(4) Ibid., 105, 20-23; PARGITEB, op. cit., p. 576. 1910. 
(°) C£. Samba up-Purama, 29-13. (s) Kalika Purana, Calcutta, 1336 BS., 85, 
(°) Visnudbarmottara Purana, ed. P. Suan, 46-49. 

Baroda, 1958, III, 67, 9. (°) N. K. BHATTASALI, Tbe Iconography of 


(") Bbavisya Purana, VenkteSvara Press, Buddbist and Brabmanical Sculptures in the Dacca 
Bombay, V. S. 1967, Saka Samvat 1832, AD. Museum, Dacca, 1929, p. 175. 
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Besides the Pgranas, some other literary works also refer to Revanta and his worship. 
Varahamihira mentions Revanta as riding on horseback with attendants in the sport of 
hunting: 

revanto aávàrüdho mrgaya kridadiparivarah (7) / 
Brhatsambita, 58, 56. 


Contrary to this, Hemadri does not refer to his hunting party but simply states: 


prsthasthah süryavat karyo revanta-scha-atha prabhuh / 
Caturvargacintamani, Vratakbanda, p. 137 (7). 


Jayanaka in his Prthviraja Vijaya mentions Revanta, Sugriva, Karna and Vaivasvata, etc., 
as the sons of the Sun (*). Uddyotana Süri in his famous work Kuvalayamdla tells us 
that < Revanta, son of Surya and Sañjña, and the king of the Guhyakas, delivers people 
from the terrors of forests and other lonely places, of great conflagrations, of enemies and 
robbers, and bestows upon his worshippers comfort, intelligence, happiness, kingship, per- 
fect health, fame and exalted position » (?). 

The Sabda-kalpa-druma (**), which also relates to Revanta as the son of Surya and 
Safijfia and the lord of the Gubyakas, relates that, < on the 7th day of the performance of 
the Nirajana ceremony [a kind of military and religious ceremony observed by kings or 
generals of armies in the month of Agvina before they took the field], after worshipping 
Surya, Revanta, his son, is to be worshipped in the interior of the outer gateway either 
by preparing his image or drawing his picture on an earthen jar in the following manner: 
Revanta with two muscular arms, shining with armour, his hair covered with a piece of 
white cloth, bearing a whip in his left, and an intensely sharp-edged sword in his right 
hand, and seated on a white horse ». Ragunandana (75) in the Tithitettva quotes a line from 
the Kalpataru, which is said to have been taken from the Brahma Purāna. It refers to the 
worship of Revanta (on the Full Moon day of Aévina): 

püjyah sá$vai$ca revanto yathavibhavavistaraih / 
Tithitativa, p. 690. 


It will be interesting to note that Nakula the fourth Pandava is said to have compiled 
a work Afvafastram on horses with the help of all the texts of the sage Salihotra, the first 


(°°) Brbatsambita, ed. by A. N. Jua SHARMA, D. SHARMA, Rajasthan through the Ages, I, 
Varanasi, 1959. Bikaner, 1966, o. 393. 

(2)  Hemadri, Caturvargacintamani, Vrata ('4) D. R. BHANDARKAR, Progress Report of 
Kbanda, Calcutta, S. 1934. the Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, 


Poona, 1903-04, p. 30, note. 


(22) Pribvirdja Vijaya with the commentary of (3) Tubitattva, Vangavesi edition, Calcutta, 


Jonaraja, ed. by G. H. Oma and C. S. Guten, 1313 BS.; see N. B. SANYAL, < A New Type of 


Ajmer, 1941, Canto 1. Revanta from the .Dinajpur District», Indzan 
(3) Kuvalayamala, Bombay, 1959, p. 68; see Historical Quarterly, III, 3, Sept. 1927, pp. 469-70. 
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and foremost exponent of the branch of knowledge among human beings. In one of the 
chapters of this work a few verses are given in praise of Raivata (Revanta), the divine 
master of horses. These verses claim that if one chants at dawn every day the 28 names of 
the god mentioned by him one could protect one's horses from evil spirits. The 28 names 
are (**): 1. Raivata, 2. Parthiva, 3. Vira, 4. Matrikolahala, 5. Aruna, 6. Paficagriva, 7. 
Asvapurusa, 8. Pindaki, 9. Hayavahaka, 10. Suryaputra, 11. Mahdsvami, 12. Chayahrdaya- 
nandana, 13. Naradanandakari, 14. Hrdayajfia, 15. Ranapriya, 16. Bhasva, 17. Nratnava- 
tibharta, 18. Nirbhaya, 19. Bhayavighnaha, 20. Bhütefa, 21. Tarjana, 22. Bhadra, 23. Bhü- 
teáa, 24. Bhaktavatsala, 25. Árogyasmarana, 26. Vaidya, 27. Sarvaraksakara, and 28. Siva. 


Thus one can see the importance of the worship of Revanta in ancient India ("'). 


Numerous images of Revanta have been found from various parts of Northern India. 
Mr V. N. Srivastava (7), while describing a recently discovered image of the deity from 
Mathura says that « Besides being the only image of the deity in this part of India; the relief, 
in point of age also seems probably to be the oldest found in India and may be placed be: 
tween the 8th or 9th cent. A.D. ». But the above view is not correct as images of Revanta 
belonging to the Gupta period, 5th-6th cent. A.D. can still be seen at Nagari (Cittor, 
Rajasthàn), Newal (Unnao, U.P.), Sultangañj (Bihar) and one found at Pacar (Gaya, Bihar) 
is now displayed in the Patna Museum. 


The headless image at Nagari worshipped as Sadü Mata really represents Revanta rid- 
ing on his caparisoned horse (fig. 2). His left hand is pulling the bridle, while the right 
holds a cup of wine. An attendant holds an umbrella over him. The deity is accompanied 
by his attendants. The sculpture lying in the open is badly damaged. One dog is shown 
near his right foot (**). 


An image sculptured on the granite surface of the Jahangira hill at Sultángafij in Bha- 
galpur district (Bihar), which Sir A. Cunningham had regarded as Kalki was later on cor- 


(7°) Raivatah parthivo viro matrkolahalo Sahavittardhivibhavairyasobhirabhivardhe- 


arunah/ te/ 

Paficagrivo  a$vapurusah  pindaki haya- Anyah kopi pathedbhaktya vancitam tasya 
vahakah// sidhyati// 

Suryaputro mahasvami chayahrdayanan- (Afvatastram by Nakula, ed. S. GOPALAN 
dangh/ [Tanjore Saraswatb: Mabal Series, 56], Tanjore, 


Narádanandakari ca hrdayajfio ranapriyah/ / 
Bhasvanratna vatibharta nirbhayo bhayavi- 


1952, p. 7, vv. 1-6). 
(17) See also L. P. PANDEY, < The Worship of 


ghnaha/ Revanta in Ancient India», Vishvesbvaranand 
Arogyasmarano vaidyah sarvaraksakatah Hel - . 
fivah/ (15) V. N. SRIVASTAVA, < Acquisitions in 
Yah kaácidit! namani agtavirnatisarnkhya- . Mathura Museum», Bulletin of Museums and 
| yà// Archaeology in U.P., 2, Dec. 1968, p. 58. 


Arunodayavelayam nidrayah susamahitah/ 
Tasyasvanam na tu bhayam doso bhitairi- 
padravah// 


(1°) D. R. BHANDARKAR, The Archaeological 
Remains and Excavations at Nagar; (MASI, 4), 
Calcutta, 1920, pp. 125-26, pl. XV b. 


rectly identified as Revanta (*°). The sculpture which is now badly weather-worn shows 
him seated on horseback. He wears a conical crown and top-boots, and is accompanied by 
the hunting party. Two of his attendants are blowing trumpets and one is playing on a 
drum. The image has been regarded as a vety fine piece of the classical Gupta art. 

An elegantly carved image of Revanta (h. 60 cm.) found at Pacar, Gaya District, is 
displayed in the Patna Museum (No. 10648) (fig. 3). He wears a beautiful head-dress and 
his curly locks are flowing on the shoulders. The umbrella held above bis head by an at- 
tendant has a flying banner. The sculpture shows all the characteristics of the Gupta period, 
2th cent. A.D. 


A contemporary sculpture of Revanta carved in round (h. 2 ft 3 in.) is lying under 
a tree at Newal (Unnao, U.P.) (°), His frizzled locks are falling at the back (fg. 4) A 
female attendant standing behind him in triflex-pose holds an umbrella in her hands. As 
the lower part of the sculpture is now damaged, the details carved on it cannot be traced 
out. It can be dated to c. 6th cent. A.D. Another image of Revanta of the Gupta period 
is in situ at Bausa (Etah, U.P.) (^). 

A remarkable sculpture of light grey stone from Central India showing in bigh relief 
Revanta (face damaged) riding on his caparisoned horse was preserved in the Museum für 
` Indische Kunst, Berlin (No. IC 34614; h. 105 cm.; fig. 5) (7). The deity accompanied by his 
hosts (Gubyakas) is shown proceeding to the proper right. He holds a flower in his right 
hand, while the left (damaged) carries a bowl and the reins of the horse in between’ bis two 
fingers. He wears an ornamented double necklace, a simple bracelet and tunic secured 
with a girdle at the waist. A hound is seen below the horse with its head being raised 
upwards. Three figures are shown behind Revanta and one of them is carrying an umbrella, 
the upper part of which is now damaged. The central figure carries two pots tied to a 
pole on his shoulders, and the third has a bag on his left shoulder, and holds the leg of 
an animal (or a bird) in his raised right hand. Four figures are shown on the right of the 
deity among which two carry a dead animal (not very clear, but may be a small pig) on 
their shoulders. Below them, a figure is shown holding an upraised sword and a circular 
shield, while on the ground another man (barakara) is depicted beating a drum. 

The figures of the Gubyakas wear single-beaded necklaces (ekavalis) and some of them 
have curly locks, while others have their hair arranged artistically in typical Gupta style. 
The mane and the beaded string shown round the neck and also a chain with grelot bells 
decorating the horse reminds us of a headless Gupta sculpture of a leogriph-rider from 


(*) S. Sanar, < A Rare Sculpture of Revanta District Etah >, Bulletin of Museums and Archaeol- 
from Sultangafij », Journal of the Bibar Research ogy in U P., 1, March 1968, p. 58. 
Society, XLVII, I-IV, Jan.-Dec. 1961, pp. 211-13 (3) H. Harve, Indische Skulpturen, I: Die 
and plate. Werke der jrübindiscbem, klassischen und frub- 

(22) Mr K. S. Shukla of Bangarmau (Unnao mittelalterlichen Zeit (Museum für Völkerkunde, 
District) has not only drawn my attention to this Berlin), Berlin, 1960, p. 69, pl. 36. I am extremely 
image but also kindly supplied a photograph of it, grateful to my esteemed friend Dr Maurizio Tad- 
for which I am obliged to him. dei for very kindly drawing my attention to this 

(33) S. B. Scu, < Archaeological Review of beautiful and important sculpture of Revanta. 
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Sarnath, (District Varanasr, U.P.), now displayed in the National Museum, New Delhi (No. 
39.527/6). The above few points suggest the date of the image to 6th-7th cent. A.D. 

Worship of Revanta appears to have become quite popular in the early mediaeval 
period. The images of the deity are found on the famous Sun temple at Modhera and the 
Vaisnava temple at Lamba (**) in Gujarat. 

Revanta's worship was particularly popular in Rajasthan. The dilapidated Sun temple 
inside the fort at Cittor built in the 8th cent. A.D. (fig. 6) presents an image of the god 
(badly damaged) in the central niche on its southern wall (fig. 7). An attendant carrying an 
umbrella is standing behind his Lord, while another one holding a wine-jar is depicted on 
the left in front. Below, a dog is shown attacking a boar from behind. 

An exceptionally charming image of Revanta datable to the Pratihara period, c. 8th 
cent. A.D. is in situ at Ábaneri (near Jaipur) (fig. 8). He wears an ornamented crown, 
ear-ornaments, ekdvali and typical armlets, which are popularly known as zadda in Rā- 
jasthan. His attendants wear typical head-dress and one of them holds a lance. Two gar- 
land-holding vidyadbaras are shown above flanking the umbrella. The sculpture though 
badly damaged, speaks volumes for the master Rajasthani craftsman. 

The Haribara temple No. 1 at Osian (near Jodhpur), which is of the pañcayatana type, 
shows an exquisitely carved image of Revanta on the southern face of the subsidiary shrine 
built for Sürya and on the south-east corner of the main temple (*). The dignity of its 
bearing, its deeply spiritual expression and graceful modelling testify to the artist's skill 
and ability (fig. 9). The Sun temple (c. 10th cent. A.D.) at the same site also has an 
image of the deity (face damaged) in one of the decorated niches of its back wall (fig. 10). 
Here, the hunting dog is depicted accompanying his Master. 

A colossal image (110 x 136 cm.) of Revanta (**) housed in the temple of Brahmani- 
mata at Bagaur (District Bhilwara) shows him riding on his horse to the left (fig. 11). He 
wears a crown, a single-beaded necklace and a tunic. A conch-blower, a drum-beater and 
an attendant under a tree are shown on the extreme left. À pair of flying celestials is shown 
at the top, while on the pedestal a dog is depicted chasing two fleeing boars. The sculp- 
ture is a reminiscence of the classical Gupta art and can be dated to c. 8th-9th cent. A.D. 

The Rajputana Museum at Ájmer preserves images of Revanta belonging to the medi- 
aeval period. The one (No. 375; 3x2 ft) from Sawar (District Ajmer) shows him on 
horseback with a circular halo behind the head (fig. 12). A female figure standing in the 
front holds a wine-pot, while the male carries a sword and a shield. A female attendant 
standing behind the deity carries a bag from which she is taking out something with her 


(*) M. A. Duary, «The Old Temple at umbrella overhead >. See her article on Osian in 
Lamba and KimeSvara temple at Auwa », Jour- Marg, Bombay, XII, 2, p. 55, fig. 7. 
mal of the Asiatic Society, Calcutta, VIII, 3, (20) V. Kumar, < Bāgaur ki ek Revante Pra- 
1966, p. 145. tima » (Hindi) The Researcher, Jaipur, VII-IX, 
C7) Pupul JAYAKAR has wrongly identified pp. 96-97, ol. XVIII. 
this image as that of a « King on horse with 
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right hand. A male attendant standing behind the horse holds an umbrella over the head 
of the god. The sculpture beautifully illustrates hunting in process. Another such image 
(No. 299) found at Kayadran (District Sirohi) and datable to the 11th cent. A.D. shows 
on the pedestal a boar chased by two dogs. 


Harsagiri (District Sikar), once a famous centre of the Cauhan art, has also yielded a 
few images of Revanta belonging to the mediaeval period. An image of the god from this 
site and now deposited in the Rajputana Museum, Ajmer (No. 372) shows a standing 
female figure pouring wine in the wine-cup held by Revanta in his right hand. A dog chas- 
ing a boar is depicted in front and a four-armed atlante figure is shown below the pedestal. 
Dr D. R. Bhandarkar (*') had to cancel his identification of an image of Kalki on the Harsa- 
nàtha temple at Sikar, as he later on identified it with Revanta. This image can be dated 
to the 10th cent. A.D. 


A fragmentary panel discovered at Mallah and displayed in the State Museum, Bha- 
ratpur, illustrates Revanta proceeding towards the right along with his hunting party (No. 
63; fig. 13). The deity is shown in the centre in between two horse-riders and other at- 
tendant figures. The lower part of the panel is badly damaged; on the top of it several 
musicians are seated in a row. One of the male attendants on the extreme right is shown 
carrying a dead boar on his shoulders while the rest are shown with beaming faces. Thus 
it seems that the panel depicts the scene after hunting, when the party is returning with 
the booty along with several musicians in joyous mood. The sculpture is assignable to c. 
lOth cent. A.D. 

The beautiful sculpture of Revanta from Tumain (District Guna, M. P.) shows him 
on horseback under a mango tree and shaded by an umbrella held by one of the attendants 
standing behind him (fig. 14). Of his two hands, the right holds a cup and the left the 
rein. The sculpture also interestingly illustrates flying celestials, Ganeáa, Surya and other 
divinities on either side of Revanta. A boar chased by a dog is depicted in front, while 
on the pedestal is a hunting scene in accompaniment of dance and music. The image can 
be dated to c. 7th cent. A.D. 


A fine image of Revanta, which is unfortunately badly damaged, has recently been 
acquired by the Archaeological Museum, Mathura (No. 68.24; fig. 15) (8). Like the 
Bharatpur Museum sculpture, here too, the deity is preceeded and followed by a horse- 
rider. The richness of the sculpture can be marked by viewing the delicate modelling of 
the female figure depicted in the centre holding a jar in her hands. Dogs chasing the pigs 
are shown above the decorated pedestal of the image. It can be dated to the 9th-10th cent. 
A.D. Another contemporary image is under worship in a village near Almora in Uttar 
Pradesh. 


The Patna Museum preserves a sculpture of Revanta (No. 11101; 41 x 31 cm.; fig. 16) 


(21) Progress Report of Archaeological Survey Photo No. 3523. 
of India, Western Circle, Poona, 1909-10, p. 54. (35) V. N. SRIVASTAVA, op. ctt , fig. IV. 
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surrounded by several figures.: A female attendant standing near the horse's head is shown 
holding a jar in her hands, while another figure depicted behind her is carrying a dead boar 
on his shoulders. The other members of the hunting party hold various weapons in their 
hands. The exact provenance of the image is not known, but it appears to have been fash- 
ioned in the 8th-9th cent. A.D. 

A somewhat contemporary image of Revanta found from the famous Buddhist site 
Sarnath (District Varanasi, U.P.) is displayed in the National Museum, New Delhi (No. 
60.475; fig. 17). The deity is preceeded by a soldier who is holding a double-edged straight 
sword and a shield. Another attendant depicted on the top right corner carries a boar on 
his shoulders. The deity wears a typical conical head-dress. The image is a product of the 
Pratihara art of c. 9th cent. A.D. | 

The sculpture of Revanta in the State Museum, Lucknow, though unfinished is quite 
simple in its execution (fig. 18). He wears a crown, usual ornaments and top boots. An 
attendant holds an umbrella from behind, while a female with a jar in her hands stands 
slightly bent forward in reverential attitude. The image can be assigned to the 12th cent. 
A.D. | 

A colossal image of Revanta broken in two parts was unearthed sometime back inside 
the Garhwa Fort near Allahabad (U.P.) (figs. 19, 20). Here the deity holds a naked straight 
sword in his right hand, and a damaged object in the left. He wears a crown, usual 
ornaments and the top boots. A dog attacking on a boar is depicted near his broken right 
foot. The image can be dated to the Gahadavala period, c. 12th cent. A.D. Another con- 
temporary image of the deity found from Bhita (U.P.) is displayed in the Allahabad Mu- 
. seum (No. 402). 

Án equally elegantly carved and contemporary image of Revanta is enshrined in the 
temple of Ghansyamji at Nagar, Rajasthan (fig. 21). Here too, the deity wears a bejewelled 
crown and is profusely decked in various ornaments of the period, and also bears a frivatsa 
mark on the chest. He is preceded by two male figures, one of whom is blowing a conch. 
The neatly finished sculpture can be regarded as one of the masterpieces of the Cauhan art 
of the 12th cent. A.D. 

lmages of Revanta wrought in metal are also known. One such image belonging to 
the Cedi art of c. 11th cent. A.D. and found at Sripuri, is now in the possession of the 
former Malguzar of the village (°). Another image of Revanta made of brass is in a pri- 
vate collection at New Delhi (fig. 22). The nimbate figure holds a double-edged sword in 
his raised right hand and the reins in the left. A bearded attendant holds an umbrella over 
the head of the god, while a female with a jar in her hands stands on the left side. À soldier 
probably with a bow is accompanying the master on his right and a fleeing boar is depicted 
on the front. The beautiful image appears to have been fashioned in Western India in c. 
13th cent, A.D. 


(2) V. V. Mæasm, CIT, Ootacamund, 1955, IV, i, p. ca. 
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Fig. 1 - Surya, Sañjña, Ašvina and other figures, carved on the ceiling of the Jogeśvara Temple at 


Sadri (Rajasthan). Pratihara, 11th cent. A.D. 





Fig. 2 - Revanta image at Nagari, near Cittor (Rajasthan). Fig. 3 - Revanta. From Pacar (Gaya District). 
Gupia, 5th cent. A.D. Gupta, 5th cent. A.D. Patna Museum, No. 


10648. 
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Fig. 8 - Revanta image at Abaneri, near Jaipur. 
Pratihara, c. 8th cent. A.D. 
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Fig. 9 - Revanta image on Temple no. 1 at Osian, near Jodhpur. Fig. 10 - Revanta image on the Sun Temple at Osian, 
Pratihara, c. 8th cent. A.D. near Jodhpur. Pratihara, c. 10th cent. A.D. 





Fig. 11 - Revanta image in the temple of Brahmani-mata at Bagaur (District Bhilwara, Rajasthan). 
Pratihara, 8th-9th cent. A.D. 


Fig. 12 - Revanta. From Sawar 

(District Ajmer). C. 9th cent. 

A.D. Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 
No. 375. 








Fig. 13 - Revanta. From Mallah. Pratihara, 10th cent. A.D. State Museum, Bharatpur, No. 63. 


Fig. 14 - Revanta panel at Tu- 
main (District Guna. M.P.). C. 
7th Gent: A.D. 
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Fig. 15 - Revanta. 


Fig. 16 - Revanta. Pratihara, 8th- 


9th cent. A. D. Patna 
No. 11101. 


Museum, 


Pratihara, 9th-10th cent. A.D 





Archaeological Museum, Mathura, No. 68.24. 
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Fig. 17 - Revanta. From Sarnath. Pratihara, c. Fig. 18 - Revanta. C. 12th cent. A.D. State 
9th cent. A.D. National Museum, New Delhi, Museum, Lucknow. 


No. 60.475 





Figs. 19, 20 - Two fragments of a Revanta image from the Garhwa Fort, near Allahabad. Gahadavala, 
c, 12th cent, A.D. 
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Fig. 27 - Four-armed Revanta 
c. 18th cent. A.D 


and his consort. Miniature painting of t 
National Museum, New Delhi, No. 57.75 
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An image of Revanta from Manora near Bhadanpur (M.P.) illustrates Revanta in the 
company of huntsmen. Two of them standing near the horse's head hold a staff and a jar, 
while three standing behind the deity carry a boar (*°), a jar and a tray respectively. The 
pedestal shows in front the figures of musicians, etc; The image is heavily weathered and 
can be assigned to the Kalacuri period, 10th-11th cent. A.D. 

That the artist of the Pàla period also did not lag behind in fashioning the sculptures 
of Revanta is proved by the find of numerous icons of the deity from Eastern India. Some 
mediaeval images discovered at Nalanda (*") and in other parts of Bihar and Bengal are pre- 
served in the Nalanda Museum (**), Patna Museum (?), and the Indian Museum, Cal- 
cutta (**). 

A Pala image of Revanta discovered in the village of Hilsa, about 14 miles from 
Nalanda, was first regarded by S. M. Sastri as «a statue of Lord Buddha riding his horse 
Kanthaka to leave for good his father’s house » (“). But J. N. Samaddar, who has given 
details of this sculpture, correctly identified it with Revanta (°°). 

During my recent visit, I noticed a beautiful sculpture of Revanta of the Pala period, 
9th cent. A.D., fixed in the wall of a private house situated in the Manglagauri lane, 
Andar, at Gaya (Bihar). 

An image of Revanta from Bihar with its exact provenance unknown is deposited in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta (fig. 23). A female attendant is pouring wine from a flask 
in the cup (casaka) held in the right hand of Revanta, whose left hand holds the bridle (*7). 
An attendant standing on the top right corner carries a dead boar on his shoulders, while 
another one depicted near the legs carries a long pole from which a small pig is hanging. 
A dog with its tail twisted upwards is shown below the left foot of the deity. The pedestal 
shows in front a soldier shooting an arrow at the fleeing boar followed by a dog. Behind 
him are carved four figures, two of whom (barakdras) are beating the drums. The image 
is datable to the 10th cent. A.D. 

Another image of Revanta in the same museum shows him preceded by two atten- 


(5) R. D. BANERJEE has wrongly regarded it No. 488/68. 


a ram or a deer. See Tbe Haibeyas of Tripuri and See also A. GuosH, Nalandá, New Delhi, 
Their Monuments (MASI, 23), Calcutta, 1931, 1965, p. 50. 
p. 106, pl. XLVI(a). (33) Antiquity No. 1722. 

(3) R. D. Banery, Eastern Indian School of (4) Cabinet 15, 3621, 3775, 3776, 3777. 
Mediaeval Sculpture, Delhi, 1933, pl. LXV(e). (35) S. M. Sastri, < The Hilsa-Statue Inscrip- 


(32) Four stone images of Revanta bearing the tion of the thirty-fifth year of Devapala >, Journal 
following museum numbers, etc., are preserved in of the Bibar and Orissa Research Society, X, I 


the Archaeological Museum at Nalanda: & II, p. 32. 
(1) No. 10619; h. 934 in, ASI Neg. (136) J. N. SaMADDAB, < À Note on Revanta y, 
No. 648/68 (headless and inscribed). Journal of tbe Bibar and Orissa Researcb Society, 
(2 No. 10786; h. 5% in, ASI Neg. XIV, I, p. 134. 
No. 492/68 (headless). (s) B. B. BrpyABrINop, < An Illustrated Note 
(3) No. 10789; h. 7% in, ASI Neg. on an Indian Deity Called Revanta >, Journal and 
No. 494/68 (defaced). i Proceedings of tbe Asiatic Society of Bengal, n.s., 


(4) No. 00037; h. 6% in, ASI Neg. V, 10, 1909, pp. 391-92, pl. XXX. 
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dants, each carrying a sword and a shield and surrounded by other figures (fig. 24). The 
pedestal shows in sections a devotee with his hands joined in a&jaltmudra, a group of mu- 
sicians and a fleeing boar on the extreme left. The slim and graceful figures in their respec- 
tive moods and poses have been faithfully portrayed by the master Pala artist of the 10th- 
lith cent. A.D. 

An excellently carved image of Revanta found at Ghatnagar (District Dinajpur) is pre- 
served in the Varendra Research Society at Rajsabi (*). The deity holds a whip instead of 
a wine-cup in his right hand and reins in the left as usual. < Two robbers are shown near 
him, one ready to attack him from the front, the other from a tree-top behind. The pedes- 
tal shows a woman standing, a devotee, a man with a sword and a shield about to attack 
a woman cutting a fish with fish-knife; in the right corner of the partially broken stele 
appears a dwelling house with a couple inside it » (**). The image carved in black basalt 
is an excellent example of the Pala art of c. 11th cent. A.D. 

A headless and badly damaged image of Revanta is displayed in the Dacca Museum (*^). 
It too has several accessory figures standing near the deity. The image was found at Ba- 
damata, District Tippera and is datable to the 10th-11th cent. A.D. 

Images of Revanta are not all together unknown from Orissa. An image of the deity 
on horseback regarded as Sun god by M. M. Ganguly has been correctly identified by N. 
K. Bhattasali with Revanta (*). The famous Sun temple at Konarak, which is also known 
as the < Black Pagoda of the East >, has presently no image of Revanta carved on it (°). 
But a badly mutilated image kept inside the Triveni$vara temple at village Madhipur, 
about half a mile north-west of Konarak has been regarded as that of Revanta (fig. 25). 
This detached architectural piece is known to have been brought here from Konarak, but 
there is no positive evidence to prove this fact (**). Moreover, one can not be very sure 
about the identification of this image with Revanta, though there are references in literature 
as seen above where hunting scene is not referred to (**). 


Fashioning of the image of Revanta continued in the late mediaeval period also. A 
richly carved image of Revanta in yellow stone from the Jaisalmer region in Rajasthan, 
represents the high-water mark of the later phase of the Rajasthani plastic art (fig. 26). He 
wears a conical crown, lower garment and long boots as we generally see in the images of 
Surya from Northern India. He is thrashing a spear held in his right hand to a boar shown 
under the foot of his caparisoned horse and in the left he holds the rein. A push-dagger 
is tucked to his waist. An attendant carrying an umbrella is standing behind, while a 
bearded figure stands on the left in front cartying a water-vessel in his hands to indicate 


(**) SANYAL, op. cit., pp. 469-72, plate facing (*!) Ibid., p. 176. 

p. 469. (*3) D. Mrrra, Konarak, New Delhi, 1968. 
(°) J. N. BANERJEA, The Development ol (43) I owe this information to Mr K. S. Bebra 

Hindu Iconography, Calcutta, 1956, pp. 442-43, of the Utkal University, Cuttack. 

pl. XXIX, fig. 2. (**) Cf. Bbavisyya Purana, 79, 78; Visnudbar- 
(t+) BHATTASALI, op. cit., p. 117, ol. LXII(a). mottara Purana, TII, 70, 53. 
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the upasthana of the deity. A cow with a calf sucking her milk and a horse (headless) are 
depicted on the right and left sides of the deity. Below these, an amorous couple and 
Ganeéa with his mount, a mouse, holding a sweet-ball, are shown. Their presence proba- 
bly indicates that where Revanta is worshipped, there always exists happiness, peace, 
plenty and prosperity. The horse suggests that Revanta is the Divine Master of horses 
and GaneSa, as is well known, is the god of success and remover af all the obstacles. 
The figure of the donor seated with folded hands is shown below. Apart from the icon- 
ographic features, which are nicely executed here, the picturesque delineation suggests the 
prowess and valour of Rajpüt princes often shown in later Rajpüt paintings. 

The pedestal of the image bears a three-line inscription of (V.) S. 1682/A.D. 1625 (**). 
It records that the image was installed in the victorious reign of Maharajadhiraja Maharaja 
Raula Sri Kalyanadasaji. The name of the donor is not recorded, hence, it appears that 
Kalyanadasa himself had set up this image. The inscription is as below: 


1 Samvat 1682 varse asa (sa) dha vadi 5 ravau maharajadhiraja 
2  Maharajaraula árikalyanadásaji vijaya rajyé mūrti 
3 rí reba (van) tari thāpanā kidhi che érirastu Kalyánamastu / 


Images of Revanta are almost unknown in South India. But the tradition of his wor- 
ship in this part of the country is proved by a miniature painting of the Tanjore school, ca. 
18th cent. A.D., which presents him as a four-armed god riding on his caparisoned horse 
with his consort (fig. 27). The moustached god wears a high ornate crown, jewellery and 
the dress typical of that period and also carries various attributes. His consort holds a 
winedlask in her right hand and is smelling a flower held in the left. Two moustached 
fying celestials, from amidst the clouds, are shown showering flowers on the divine couple. 
A dog is depicted near the legs of the horse, but the boar is conspicuous by its absence in 
this painting. This unique painting is in the collection of the National Museum, New 
Delhi (No. 57. 75/34) (**). 

Besides these, several epigraphs also mention Revanta in different contexts ("). It will 
be interesting to note that « Revanta » was regerded as honoured title and was affixed to the 
names of the nobles as an attribute. It is evident from the Hulgur inscription of Vikrami- 
ditya VI dated Saka 999/A.D. 1077 that the noble-mabasamanta  Jayakefiyarsa was re- 
garded as Revanta of Kali-yuga: < Kali-yuga-Réva(n)ta(m)... » (EI, XVI, p. 330, I. 11). 

Another inscription of the Kalacurya Bhillama dated A.D. 1189, found at Mutgi, while 
describing the great titles of a person of rank refers to him as <a Revanta of noble rank 


(4) D. SHARMA, « Rastriya Sangrahalaya me kindly drawn my attention to this painting and 
sangrahita Revanta ki madhyakaling mūrti aur I am thankful to him for the same. 
uska V.S. 1682 kā abhilekha», Maru Bharati, (*') Only a few epigraphs mentioning Revanta 
Pilani, Jan. 1966, pp. 1-2. have been referred to here. 

(*) My colleague Mr C. M. N. Sahay has 
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riding on most froward steeds »: < ativifa(sa)ma-hay-arüudha-praudha-rekha-Revantam/ > (El, 
XV, p. 36, 1. 40). 

Similarly, a Telugu inscription of Saka Samvat 1052 incised on a pillar in the Mū- 
lasthineávara temple at Nadendla, which describes the great qualities of ERRa-Manda, also 
states him as < a Revanta in (the management of) horses » (**). 

Revanta has also been mentioned in the Kolur inscription of the reign of Siñghana i.e. 
Yadava Siüghana (c. 1210-46 A.D.) A minister of this king has been referred to as «a 
Revanta of magnificent type among those who ride most froward horses » (*'). 


A Canarese stone inscription of the time of Vikramaditya VI and the Kadamba Jaya- 
kesin II, dated A.D. 1125, standing on the right of a temple of Mallikajuna at Kumbapur, 
a hamlet of Narendra, states that « when the whole world praised bim as he rode upon 
the lordly horse of the exceedingly difficult literary sentiments, as though he were a Revanta, 
truly the Dandanayaka Simha was a skilful man, an ornament of generals »: 


Átivisama-rasa-turamgama-patiyam 
Révamtan = amt = ir = éRalu sakala-ksiti 
pogalutt — ire sénapati — tilaka Simha 
-dandanathane ballam // 
EI, XIII, p. 306, v. 49. 


An inscription (of about A.D. 1153) at Ablur belonging to the time of the Western 
Calukya king Trailokyamalladeva (Taila III) of Gujarat mentions his feudatory, the Maba- 
sámantádbipati, Mahadevarasa, < a very Revanta with horses», ie. Turaya-Révantam (EI, 
V, p. 236, 1. 10), 

A Silahara grant of A.D. 1058 describes Marasimha as < Revanto Vatsarājō vara- 
turaga-cay-ariidha-rékha-visuddhau », i.e. < a very Revanta, and a very Vatsaraja, in the exact 
determination of who might be the most eminent among those who are mounted on troops 
of excellent horses » (°°). | 


Another equally interesting reference to Revanta is found also in an inscription dated 
in Kalacuri Samvat 893 (1141-42 A.D.) at Harihar, which states: 


grahana — nirgata — prerana — lagna — sta (stha) 
pan — ollalita — sadi — sū [cana ?] — su (šu) 
kala — sapti — samkula — grahita — pamcadhara — 
prapafica —— saficarana — caturatara — surekha 
— Révantanum / 
PSOC (**), Ins. No. 125, 1. 47. 


(49) EL VL p. 215. Western India), p. 102. 

(°) Ibid., XIX, o. 195, 1. 17. (52) J. F. Freer, Pali Sanscrit and Old Canarese 

(9) Cave Temple Inscriptions (No. 10 of Inscriptions from the Bombay Presidency and 
the Brochures of the Archaeological Survey of Part of the Madras Presidency, London, 1898. 
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The Akaltara stone inscription of Kalacuri king Ratnadeva IJ mentions the construction 
of a temple of Revanta at Vikarnapur (modern Kotgadh, M.P.) in Kalacuri Samvat 893 
(A.D. 1141-42) (°). The epigraph says that Vallabharaja, a feudatory chief of Ratnadeva 
II, « provided the earth with an ornament in the guise of a temple of Revanta (which is) 
an object of enjoyment to the eyes. Spreading his exceedingly white fame by constructing 
this wonderful work of the best temple of the son of the seven-horses (sapfafva, i. e. Sun), 
he now surprised even the glorious Vi$vakarma together with the proud people rich in 


fame »: 


Tenedamabharanamáracitam prthivyah prthvipaternijapatermahisiti matva (1*) Re- 
vantamandiramisannayanopbhogyam bha (ktyo) pacaracature (na) yas$odhanena / 


(sa)ptasva(sunu)bhavanottamacitrakarmanirmanatah suvigadam kiratà ca kirttim / 
tenàdhuna saha yasodhanamanilokairvismapitah sa bhagavanapi vi$vakarma // 

i (ho) pava (ba) hyali vilasa (ve) — sma ($ma) no vi (citrakarmonnata) mu — 
ttamam dha (nai) h / 


aci (kha) naccarü$a (sa) rojarajitam sa ca trilokimukuram éa (sa) rovaram // 


CII, IV, i1, vv. 22-23. 


Vanthali inscription dated in Samvat 1346 varse vatíakbavadi 6 Some (= Monday, 
17 April, A.D. 1290) proves the worship of Revanta in Gujarat and Kathiawar region. The 
inscription which begins with a salutation to Revanta records that a ramastambba bearing 
the image of Revanta was installed at Vamanasthali. It further informs us that a unique 
mandapa was also caused to be made in honour of Revanta, the son of Sabastradbamna 
(i.e. Sun): 


Om namah érirévantaya... tanmürtiyuktam... ranastambhamidam vyadhat // 
Sahasradharhnastanujanmanah érirevantanarnnah purato navinah / 
acikaranmandapamadvitiyamaho mahasadhanikah sa esah // (**). 


(?*) EL XXVI, p. 258, note 5; CII, IV, ii, India, KIX to XXIII), p. 89, No. 624: Vanthali 
p. 433, pl LXVIII; Progress Report of the (Kathiawar) inscription of the times of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, Western Circle, (Cauhikya) M. Saramgadeva and the Mahamanda- 
Poona, 1903-04, pp. 29-30. leSvara Vijayanandadeva of Vamanastbali. Tran- 

(33) D. R. BHANDARKAK, List of the Inscrip- scribed by D. B. DISKALKAR in Annals of the 
tions of Northern India in Brabmi and its deriv- Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, V, p. 174 
ative scripts, from about 200 B.C. (Appendix to note. 
EI and Records of the Archaeological Survey of 
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ÁDDENDUM 


The National Museum, New Delhi, has very recently acquired an architectural piece 
showing Revanta on horse-back, accompanied by his hunting party (No. 72.164). It can 
be dated to the Pratihara period (8th cent. A.D.) Another sculpture of Revanta assi- 
gnable to the Chalukya period (10th cent. A.D.) is carved on the Kuereávara Mahadeva 
temple at Panargama (H. GonaNr, M. Duaxy, < Gujaratani Ketalika navi Sodhayeli Mai- 
traka, Anumaitraka Mahagurjara Ane Adya Solanki Kalina Pratimayon > (in Gujarati), 
Svadbyaya, X, 2, fig. 7). 
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A New Jaina Sarasvati from Rajasthan 


by DEVENDRA HANDA 
and GOVIND AGRAWAL 


The two marble Jaina Sarasvati sculptures from Pallu (district Sri Ganganagar, Rajas- 
than) are quite well known ('). Art connoisseurs and critics have praised these sculptures 
very highly and have called the Bikaner Sarasvati as the « greatest masterpiece of the 
Medieval Indian Art» (°). Recently, another equally magnificent, if not more beautiful, 
Jaina Sarasvati (fig. 1) has been noticed in the Digambara Jaina Mandira of Ladnun in 
district Nagaur, Rajasthan (*). Ladnun is an old town which remained under the control 
of the Mohila chiefs of Chhapar-Dronpur from the 11th to the 15th cent. During this 
period, many temples with beautiful sculptures were constructed here. Many old and 
beautiful images have been fixed indiscriminately as ordinary stones in the walls of the fort 
and a temple just behind that (*). A part of the present Ladnun town is located on the 
ancient mound and many old objects, including sculptures, have been found while digging 
the foundations of various buildings. Most of the finds have been housed in the Digambara 
Jaina Temple and our piece is one of them. | 

Carved in white Makrana marble this splendid sculpture is about 344 ft high. The 
four-handed goddess is standing on a lotus pedestal in ¢ribhanga pose, holding a flower with 
twining twig and a rosary in her upper and lower right hands and a manuscript and a 
water-vessel in the upper and lower left hands. She is wearing a beautifully bedecked 
crown. The nimbus has a miniature Jina figure in contemplative mood, just above the crown 
of the goddess. On either side near the shoulders of the goddess are  garland-bearing 
vidyadbaras. The triple-stringed ear-pendents and rings, the necklet and five-stringed pearl 


(1) These sculptures were found from Pallu. V. S. AGRAWAL, Saptabika Hindustana, 7th Nov., 
by Dr Luigi Pio Tessitori, an Italian scholar in the 1948; Bikaner Golden Jubilee Volume, p. 78; A. 
service of Maharaja Sri Ganga Singh ji, in 1917. Cu. NAHATA, Bu. L. NAwATA (eds.), Bikaner Jaina 
One of them is now in the National Museum of Lekha Samgraha, Calcutta, Virabda 2482, pp. 103- 
India, New Delhi and the other one with a parikera . 06 and plates; B. N. SHARMA, «Some Medieval 
is the proud possession of the Bikaner Museum. Sculptures from Rajasthan in the National Museum, 
The sculptures have been described and illustrated New Delhi», Roopa Lekba, XXXV 1-2, pp. 30 
by a host of scholars: H. Goerz, The Art and f; etc. 

Architecture of Bikaner State, Oxford, 1950, p. 86, (2) See SRIVASTAVA, OP. cit., p. 11. 

figs. 9, 10; K. M. Muns, Saga of Indian Sculp- (?) This image was noticed by Sri Subodh 
ture, Bombay, 1957, pl. 8; S. KRAMRISCH, Indian Kumar Agrawal, Secretary of the Loka Samskrti 
Sculpture, Calcutta-London, 1933, pp. 184 f., pl. Sodha Samsthaàna, Nagara-Sri, Churu. We are 
XXXIV 84; Art Treasures, Bikaner Museum, covet thankful to him for the photograph and details 
page and pl. XXXII; V. S. SRIVASTAVA, Catalogue of the image. 

and Guide to Ganga Golden Jubilee Museum, (1) Quite a few of those sculptures have 
Bikaner, Jaipur, 1961, pp. 11, 13, pl. HII; S. recently been removed from there by somebody. 
SINGH, Rajasthan Bharati (Hindi), III 2, pp. 63-66; 
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necklace hanging down from over the breasts of the deity with a pendent hanging down 
from in between the two breasts with sidling strings going towards the back, abundant 
arm-ornaments with triangular armlets, pearl-beaded bangles and pleasant bracelet, wristlets 
and ratan chur, profusely decorated waist-band with pearl strings, festoons and other 
pendents hanging over the thighs and the tight-fit foldless undergarment below, the vana- 
mala coming down to lower than the knees from over the arms, the leg rings and anklets 
etc., have so beautifully been carved that they have enhanced the splendour of the sculp- 
ture. The long slim fingers with grown up nails acquaint us of the manicuristic fashion and 
tradition prevailing at that time. The lotus-pedestal is carved with circular floral design 
with a flamingo to left in the centre. A bearded male and a female (?) figure are shown 
sitting with folded hands on the right and left sides. They were probably the donor couple. 
The goddess is flanked by two female figures on either side standing almost in symmetrical 
postures. The lady on the right-hand side of the goddess is playing on a flute while her 
counterpart is holding the musical instruments in her two hands. Both these figures have 
beautiful hair-coiffure, wear ear-rings, necklaces, armlets, wristlets, vanamālās, short dhotis 
etc., and stand in the fribhanga pose. The other female figures one on either side, wearing 
tapering crowns, analogous apparel and ornaments, are resting one of their hands on the 
thighs and are shown gazing their companions or dancing. The lowermost portion of the 
lotus-pedestal has a three-line inscription as follows: 


1. [Om ] Saivat 1219 Vaisakha $[s]udi 3 Sukre // Sri Mathura Sanghe // 

2. Acarya Sri Anamtakirtti bhakta-éresthi Vahu[su]deva-patni Aéa- 

3. devi sakutumva[bà] Sarasvarnti[vatin] pranamati // purmagbata symbol? 
// Sabhamastu // conch symbol? (°) // 


< On Friday, the third day of the bright fortnight of Vaisakha, of the year 1219 [ A.D. 
1162], Áfadevi, the wife of Vasudeva, the rich devotee of the preceptor Sri Anantakirti, 
bows to Sarasvati along with all her family in the prosperous Mathura-sangha. May there 
be welfare for all ». 

The inscription besides giving us the names of Anantakirti and Mathura sangha (°) 
furnishes us the specific date of the image. We thus see that this sculpture, which is a veri- 
table match of the Pallu Sarasvatis ("), has the additional importance of being a specifically 
dated image. 


(^) It probably stands for the famkbanidbi. (7) It is notable that most of the old Jaina 

(°) Both these names occur on the pedestal images found in this part of Rajasthan are in 
inscription of a Tirthankara image bearing the variably made of marble, mostly white but some 
date < Samvat 1209 Vaiíakha Sudi 12», in the times of other hues also. It is, therefore, quite 
above-mentioned Digambara Jaina Temple. The possible that all these Jaina images were carved 
names also exist in a record of Samvat 1204 on at one place according to the needs and orders 
the pedestal of a Tirthankera image in the Jaina of the people belonging to different places and 
Temple at Taranagara (For this record, see NAHATÀ, then transported to their respective destinies. 
op. ctt., p. 344, no. 2457). 
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Fig. 1 - A Jaina Sarasva 


Forms and Themes in Early Hindi Novels 


by LAXMAN PRASAD MISHRA 


Much of the literary criticism of the Hindi prose fiction has tended to treat the fore- 
runners of the novel in ways too peripheral to have done any justice to the otherwise 
important efforts of those writers who, in giving the best of their life and labour to the 
constant development of the then neglected Hindi prose, produced a quantity of works that 

` could, by any standard, be called staggering. Apart from their value as'social reformers, 
expert guides and reliable moral philosophers always ready to lead their readers through 
the jungle of life carefully and dutifully, these novelists (*) command’ our attention also 
for having succeeded like nobody else before or even after them in getting the Hindi fiction 
8 certain status and even respectability as an essential part of literature in the eyes of the 
apathetic, poetry-fond Indian middle-classes. To be sure, the course of the Hindi novel's 
journey — right from the year 1882 (°), when Pariksa Guru (The Examiner), the first “orig- 
inal novel in Hindi of the English stamp" as Ràmcandra Sukla (1884-1941) has called it, 
began to be serialized in the famous literary journal Harifcandra Candrika (*), down to 
Premchand (1880-1936) himself, and Jainendra Kumar (b. 1905-), Yasapal (b. 1904), Upen- 
dranath Ashk (b. 1910-) in our own times — has been traced in almost all the standard 


(1) The most outstanding names to cite im- monthly and later a weekly, played an important, 
mediately are: Lala Srinivas Das (1851-1887), almost epoch-making part in furthering the cause 
Balkrsna Bhatt (1814-1914), Gopalram Gahamari of modern Hindi literature. It published, besides 
(1866-1946) and Devkinanden Khatri (1862-1913). dramas, poetry and translations of novels from 
The rest of the novelists would appear later in Bengali and Marathi, and was also equally careful 
the course of this essay. as not to ignore the importance of certain burning 

(3) Paribsa Guru is unfortunately not availa- social and political problems. Starting in 1868 
ble any more in its first edition. The second it came to an abrupt end in 1885, the year 
edition bears the year 1887, by which time its Bhartendu died prematurely. The famous Harish- 
author was dead. Since it was customary for a chandra’s Magazine, a sister publication of the 
writer to publish his novel in instalments, we Kavivacansudba family, was the first literary jour- 
might concur with the view that Pariksa Guru nal published from North India in English to be 
appeared in instalments in a famous literary jour- devoted exclusively to Hindi literature and it 
nal of Varanasi (Her:fcandra Candrika) in 1882, succeeded enormously in attracting the attention 
and got completed in the year 1884. Cf. KATLASH of a wider range of readers. This is how it had 
PRAKASH, Premchand Pūrva Hindi Upanyas, announced its editorial policy in its first number: 
Delhi, 1962, p. 90. «a monthly Journal published in connection with 

(*) Along with the noted K«vivacansudba, the the Kavivacansudba, containing articles on liter- 
already mentioned Harifcandra Candrika, too, was ary, scientific, political and religious subjects, 
edited by the formidable Bhartendu Harifcandra antiquities, reviews, drama, history, novels, poetic 
(1850-1885) from Varanasi. The “Sudha” as it selections etc. ». Cf. Harisbcbandra's Magazine, 
was universally known to its readers, first a Varanasi, 1873, editorial. 
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works on literary history, and in a deluge of doctoral dissertations and abstruse treatises, 
but most of what follows in these pages is set out for the first time (*). True, several, if 
not all, names and titles, novels and their writers appearing in the course of the present 
discussion would not sound new to the student of Hindi fiction, but it is being hoped here 
to throw some new light on those old veterans who, with their simple tools and primitive 
material helped the cause of literary progress exposing and pugnaciously fighting some of 
the oldest social evils of the orthodox Hindu society. It needs hardly be stressed that a 
closer look at the literary career of these writers could offer us substantial help to under- 
stand the many “whys” and “hows” of the Indian scene as it was five decades ago. Also 
many a challenging problem related to various ideas or theories and their representational 
technique in the Hindi novel may find their helpful clues in this particular period. In the 
course of this discussion we have, therefore, introduced concrete examples from these nov- 
elists’ own writings in order to illustrate certaia very typically social and moral situations of 
that period and the writers! reaction to them. : 

A critic, it is well-known, frames his questions differently at different times. In trying 
to do some critical justice to this fiction, we sball try to place it in the historical context of 
its socio-political and cultural climate and see if those first novels do indeed make some 
sense interpreting, as they claim to, the ambitions and the aspirations of their writers. Our 
main scope will, therefore, be a search for the lost colour, for the original odour of an 
already remote age without unduly prejudicing the historical perspective of our enquiry. 

We could not possibly do better than opening this discussion by way of indicating at 
least a few of the available (and justly renowned) old novels, and then proceed from the 
more popular works to the lesser known ones. There are several threads to be picked up, 
that linking the apparently diverse novels of this period as they do, may safely be connected 
with the swift, dynamic changes in the Indian attitude — social, political and intellectual. In 
a certain way these threads may be seen to contribute to the whole literary pattern (°). Thus, 
for the sake of convenience, we shall divide the entire novelistic production of the period 
under review (i.e., from the time Pariksa Guru made its appearance in its book form in 
1882 to the year when Premchand brought about his Sevasadan) into the following three 
main groups, to investigate in the major socio-cultural undercurrents that moved all the novels 
with the same force: 


(*) Many a formidable literary historian of pre-Premchandian novelists worthy of more than 
Hindi — from the venerable Ramcandra Sukla a casual reference, often inexact and always 
(see his monumental Hindi Sabitya Ka IHbas, hurried and patronizing. What is maddening for 
Allahabad, 1955), Hazariprasad Dvivedi (refer to a serious student of Hindi fiction is that more 
Hindi Sabitya, Delhi, 1955) to Nanddulare Bajpai often than not even small, banal information like 
(his Adbumik Hindi Sabitya, Allahabad, 1950) to the date of a particular novel’s publication is 
the contributors of the last special number, entirely given wrongly. 
dedicated to the novel, of the Hindi Quarterly (5) S. A. B. SuHARAWARDY, A Critical Survey 
Alocana, Delhi, 1955 — directed their energy and of tbe Urdu Novel «nd Sbort Story, London, 1945, 
attention mainly to major Hindi novels of the p. 43. 
post-Premchandian era, since none of them found 
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a) novels by Srinivas Das, Balkrsna Batt, Rádhakrsna Das (1865-1907) and others 
that announce the advent of a fast changing social climate; I 


b) Kisorilal Gosvami’s (1865-1932) colourful tales depicting the last phase of medi- 
eval chivalry and romance, splashed against a historical or, more correctly, pseudo-historical 
background. In this group we have also included the rigorously historical fiction of Gosvami 
himself and of the renowned Miára-Bandhu (brothers) who were among the first to be in- 
spired by national zeal; 


c) (i) The highly entertaining tilasmi (°; novels of Devakinandan Khatri and his 
equally gifted son Durgaüprasad Khatri and, (ii) the gripping detective novels and mysteries 
of Gopalrim Gahamari and a host of other minor writers, who were largely responsible for 
giving birth to what later came to be disparagingly known as "pavement literature" ("). 


Since our subject is the Hindi novel and not the Hindi novelists, we beg for- ` 
giveness if we neglect here the otherwise quite interesting biographical information (any 
more than was thought strictly relevant) about these writers. We have restricted ourselves 
to mentioning only such biographical details as might prove to be of vital interest and im- 
portance in closely defining the social, cultural and literary traditions prevailing at the turn of 
the century, when most of these writers flourished, the community they came from, the 
books they read and admired, and the men they were deeply influenced by. 

The question of deciding which indeed is the first "original" novel in modern Hindi is 
still far from being settled. The very first novel could very well be, as that veteran of 
Hindi critics, Ramcandra Sukla has suggested (*), Sraddharam Fullauri's (d. 1881) Bbagya- 
vali (The fortunate Woman) first published in book form in 1877, but this work is essen- 
tially an essay on the moral-ethical codes of Hinduism, and does not exactly fall in the cate- 
gory of what is popularly or even critically known as a novel (*). If one were to be influen- 
ced into casting one's vote in favour of Bhagyavati simply because of its older date of publi- 
cation, one ought to agree with those critics who confer the honour of being the prototype 
of the novel in Hindi on Inga Allah Khan's (1757?-1818) Rant Ketaki Ki Kahani (Queen 
Ketaki’s story) (1800) which is, however, more of a medieval romance than a work of fiction 


(°) I could not find a suitable synonym for cand, cit., pp. 190-202. The irony of the situation 
tilasmi upamyas (more or less ‘charm’), a kind of characterizing the present-day Hindi market is 
narrative which, inspired by the monumental Per- that where even the most renowned Hindi novelist 
sian masterpiece Tiism í Hosberuba (7 vols., of today would be thrilled to see his latest work 
totalling nearly 8000 pp.) of Faizi as it undoubt- being printed in three to four thousand copies, 
edly was, in Hindi anyway comprises of tales of lesser known and widely disparaged authors (Gulféan 
romance and adventure, often veined with a dash Nanda is a case in point) of twopenny bloods easily 


of magic. sell a first edition of 100.000 copies. A truly 
(7) It is interesting to recall that such “pavement all-India record. 

literature” as it was disparagingly called, was stoutly (*) RAMCANDRA SUKLA, Hindi Sabitya Ka Itibas, 

denied any existence by the puritan critics. The cit., p. 532. 

only serious estimate of this literature, as far as I (*) Cf. SrvANARAYAN ŠSEREIVASTAVA, Hindi Upe- 


know, is from the pen of Narottam Nagar. Cf. 14s, Varanasi, 1958, p. 61. 
NAROTTAM NAGAR, < Footpath ke Upanyas », Alo- 
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as we conceive it today. The tale of Rani Ketaki, so characteristically abounding in romantic 
and supernatural elements, did not break any new grounds as Pariksa Guru ("), nor could 
Insa's work be said to have heralded a new literary tradition in Hindi. As Inga Allah Khan 
himself stated in his preface to Ram Ketaki Ki Kahani, he was «content with the idea of 
composing a story in which no other language than Hindi would be used »; and was indeed 
satished with having suceeded in writing his work without losing any of its Hindu charac- 
ter and using no admixture of foreign languages (mostly Persian and Arabic) as was in those 
days a common practice among writers. It would, therefore, be stressing the point too far 
to greet Insa's Rani Ketaki as modern Hindi’s first original novel. It was at any rate the 
first known example of a narrative entirely composed in theth Hindi (chaste Hindi). Actual. 
ly, by the time Devakinandan Khatri started pouring out his enormously successful tilasmi 
novels, people had forgotten all about Ram: Ketaki Ki Kahani and its author. 


There remains then Bhartendu Háariácandra's (1850-1885) own claim to have produced 
Hindi's first novel in Pérnaprabha aur Candraprakaía, to which some critics have awarded 
their consent (7*). Other scholars still have chosen a more intricate route: instead of embark- 
ing on the quest of the precursors of the modern Hindi novel, they have deemed it fitter 
to delve into certain obsolete Indian narrative forms (the Rajasthani Vartas, medieval Hindi 
prose texts, are to be noted in this connection) in Sanskrit and Prakrta which, though differing 
greatly in style and medium, reveal a certain kinship with the narrative formulation of 
today. This kind of speculation seems a little like chasing butterflies. A more profitable 
method could be to assess the Bengali literary scene as it then was, for now we know for 
sure that all the most outstanding novelists of the late 19th century, from Bhàrtendu 
onwards were directly or indirectly influenced by the contemporary Bengali prose writers. 
Like its Hindi counterpart, the Bengali novel, too, was born mainly “to entertain and 
instruct” its readers (7). It is no mere accident that critics of modern Indian fiction have 


(1?) See RAMCANDRA SUKLA, Hindi Sabitya Ka letter, there was practically nothing existing in the 
ltibas, cit, «the first Hindi novel of the name of prose fiction in Hindi. Aware of this 
English stamp (mai cal ki pustak) is Pariksa Guru sad situation, the formidable Bhartendu set upon 
by Lala Srinivas Das », p. 564. to compose what he called “a new kind of story". 

(3) Notably Dr Hazariprasad Dvivedi who He wes still working on this novel Kgca ap biti, 
in his Hindi Sabitya, cit, has declared that kuca jag biti (Something of myself, something of 
Bhartendu Hariácandra was the first Hindi author the world) published in 1877, when ill-health 
to publish a social novel (Pursaprabba aur Candra- prevented him from going beyond the first chapter 
prakaía, p. 415). The fact is that the novel cited (kbel). A year later, Bhartendu proposed that «a 
by Dr Dvivedi was not an original work; it was separate bulletin be issued regularly to devote 
a translation of a Marathi novel. And it is doubted exclusively its entire space (barely 20 pages!) to 
that Bhartendu himself translated ít from Marathi. fiction and drama». Cf. Hariícandra Candrika, 
Cf. BRAJRATNA Dis, Hind: Upanyas Sabitya, Vara- Varanasi, 1878, preface. 
nasi, 1956, p. 129. What the critics ough to have (3) For a detailed discussion on the mein 
taken note of, was Bhürtendu's epoch-making letter literary tendencies of the early Bengali literature, 
sent to a certain Pandit Santosa Simha of Amritsar refer to T. R. SEN, Unnifa Sataker Bangla Sabitya, 
about the urgent need of producing original novels Calcutta, 1937, pp. 32-37; also J. K. DASGUPTA, 
in Hindi. Cf. RAMVILAS SARMA, Bbartendu aur A Critical Study of tbe Life and Novels of Bankim 
unkd yug, Agra, 1951, p. 124. From this letter Chandra Chatterjee, Calcutta, 1937, pp. 1-5. 
it is perfectly clear that at the time of writing that 
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met with some very interesting parallels (**) while comparing modern Bengali’s first novel, 
Peary Chand Mitra’s (1814-1883) Aleler Gharer Dular (Pampered son of a family of rank) 
first published in 1858, with Pariksa Guru (**). Both these early masters of fiction seem to be 
concerned mainly with revealing at all costs the frauds and frailities of human life and man’s 
fatal succumbing to them. Besides, both appear to be grimly determined to save man’s 
destiny from utter collapse, and for this one collective aim they assembled in their novels 
whatever they judged to be right or noble, be it sacred tomes, or history or religion. The 
moving idea, common to both these novels, was manifestly that of creating a new class 
of readers belonging mainly to middle and lower-middle classes and win their approval for 
this new, fast emerging literary genre. Such method had the sure merit of bringing their 
readers closer to what the author fondly calls “life”. To illustrate further our affirmation, it 
may suffice to add that in no time in the history of amy Indian literature the periodicals 
serializing popular novels managed to sell in such staggering figures as they did at the turn of 
last century. 

We must futhermore emphasize that the dominant impulse which induced writers to 
produce “social” novels in the eighteen eighties was far more didactic than aesthetic. For 
those stout, puritan ancestors of modern Hindi novel the story-teller was not to be confused 
with “a creative artist”; the role they most evidently enjoyed playing was that of the preacher- 
cum-propagandist of their very own philosophy of life. This is all the more blatant when 
we consider the early novelists’ emphatic declarations of their intents (7). Their chief object, 
to put-it briefly, was not solely to create beauty; they were as much concerned with issuing 
categorical statements (**) about a number of things more or less socially important, viz., 
about how to behave when “rolling in gold” or when “utterly penniless”; how to grow up re- 
specting certain old traditions, and to get old in wisdom and without remorse while, of course, 
a good deal of sententious precepts was being lavished on the concept of death, or “the life- 
beyond-this-world”. At times such statements come straight out of the preacher’s mouth 
with utter disregard to the length of time and space they might manage to occupy in the 
context, and to the consequent slackening in the pace of the narrative. Not infrequently 
(more so in the case of the early Balkrsna Bhatt or the late Kiéorilal Gosvami) the moral 


(33) For a detailed discussion on both A#aler sons and daughters». Nstaes Brabmacári, 1866, 
Charer Dular and Partksa Guru, see  KAILASH Introduction. 
PRAKASH, Premchand Purva Hindi Upanyas, cu, (16) Cf. « If one were to investigate into the 
pp. 85, 86, 90-101. private lives of these brahmin priests, one would 

(14) Cf. the author's terming his novel “a not find one single member of that noble profession 
worldly tale" in his preface to Partksa Guru, cit. who could safely be described as free from mean- 

(15) Srinivas Das remarks very solemnly in his ness and villany », Kx$ogiLAL GosvAmi, Rajiyd, 
preface to Partksa Guru, cit., that he had chosen 1901, p. 28. See also the Sanskrit verse quoted 
a worldly tale, the narration of which would on the front page of Sau ajan aur ek sujan (A wise 
surely help many a young man to rediscover the man and hundred scoundrels), cit., which 
“right path” of life. Also compare these introductory invites the readers to beware of such deleterious 
remarks of Balkrsna Bhatt: «even by throwing characters « whose conduct is like coal: when hot 
a casual glance at this novel, readers will realize it burns our hands, when cold it blackens them ». 
what a world of good it would do to their young 
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tone is set more impressively, often with a touch of irony ("). Their motto seems to be: 
"the moral is in the story, just as the story is in the moral": one simply cannot separate the 
two. One well-known writer of this period has actually gone to the extent of bluntly as- 
serting (^^) < if ever our notion of morality and social conscience were considered to be a 
cumbersome load, so much the worse for the critic who objects to our breathing such 
morals in a story ». The novelist, then was a dictator. He had stoutly assumed very well 
definited attitudes vis-à-vis some of the burning problems of his day: early marriage, a certain 
type of western education, heavy drinking, apathy towards the ancient and glorious Hindu 
heritage etc., and he meant to flaunt the conclusive fall of evil and virtue's ultimate triumph. +- 
In this mission he was not to be deterred. In trying to assess this particular tendency of 
these early Hindi novelists, the point we are making is this: the critic who wants to say 
something about this literary genre cannot, indeed must not, neglect the salient fact that in 
their own times these pioneers, the torch-bearers of a silent social revolution, took upon 
themselves as both their right and duty, sacied duty at that, to unveil to the millions of 
their readers a renovated vision of an "improved kind of life". The writer was finally on 
his way to become something more than a second fiddle to any patron or social or even 
religious reformer (a good part of Kisorilal GosvëmTs writings are, indeed, against the teach- 
ings of that formidable socio-religious movement of Hindu Renaissance, the Arya Samaj 
started in 1875 by Svami Dayanand Sarasvati) and, so forcible indeed was his solicitude in 
showing the public that “virtue was different from vice, like honey is from vitriol”, 
that the novelist chose to ignore altogether his critics’ allegation of regulating each and 
every action of his fictional characters in predictable, puppet-like movements. No one could 
be more nonchalant than Balkrsna Bhatt himself, writer of Sau ajan aur ek sujan (A sage 
and a hundred scoundrels) to the alleged charge of being a puritanical zealot and a tedious 
narrator. | | 

Incidentally, the gradual improvement discernible in the quality of their narrative was 
probably achieved without their consciously trying for it. Art here was not meant to get any 
the better or the worse: only its manifestations were sensibly ascending. To sum up, the 
vast field of human virtue was the major concern of these novelists. The victorian intel- 
lectual in India wanted and obtained “a clear definition of the ideal behaviour of man within 
society" (°). At a time when formidable social reformers like Raja Rammohan Roy (1772- 
1833) and a little later Svāmī Dayanand Sarasvati (1824-1883) sullenly declared that Hindu 


(17) Cfr. Balkrsna Bhatt’s opening remarks in be placed in this category: Pariksd Guru, cit., 
his Ngtan Brabmacari (The young celibate) first pp. 54, 166, 217 etc.; Sau apan aur ek sujan, cit., 
published in the famous Hindi Pradip in 1886. p. 27; Malatimadbava, 1926, p. 144. 

« How could the learned (1) educational authorities (1*) It was no accident of being born a devout 
have given place to our little novel in their curri- Hindu alone that gave a singular quality to 
culum of studies for young boys and girls when Gosvami's urge for the revival of Hinduism. Like 
they knew that such a book could be of decisive Bhatt, he was born an ortbodox Hindu, and, 
value in the formation of their character! ». again like Bhatt, he was not at all ashamed of 

(1*5) For obvious reasons of space I would being born one. Gosvami saw the English and 

content myself by citing a few novels that could the western culture with the undismayed eyes of 
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society was debased beyond hope, it obviously became these writers’ duty to ennoble it, to 
"raise it to its original peak of ancient grandeur". While reading a novel of this period there was, 
therefore, to be no mistaking about who, among the many good, bad or indifferent charac- 
ters of a certain story, was going to enjoy the benevolence of its creator. The main beliefs 
or “mother-ideas”, common to most of these novels, may briefly be listed as below: 


a) a robust faith in the theory of karma, the governing principle that supports the 
law dictating "a man reaps what he sows”. Whetever depraved or immaculate actions a man 
commits, he would accordingly be punished or rewarded here and now in this world (7°); 


b) rehabilitation of dharma, the true, Vedàntic religion, and sin’s ultimate down- 
fall (°); 


c) validity of pain or suffering inflicted upon the sinner to obliterate his misdoings. 
Naturally, the “reward” or “torment” of a sinner is subject to the gravity of his sins (?*); 


d) a kind of communion between devotion towards one's own religion and the Raja, 
the ruler (^). 


Almost all the socio-religious tales of Kisorilal Gosvami were written to delineate, as 
we have noted above, virtue's triumph over vice. His Triveni va Saubbagyafrent (1907) 
goes, among other arguments of topical interest, also into the merits of the Sandtana religion, 
the British rule, the importance of Hindi in the cultural life of the country, even imparting 
some ponderous advice about the observance of the sacred rituals when a dear relation has 
departed from this ephemeral world! This novel was likewise the first book in Hindi 
fiction to exhort the Indian intellectuals to “kick off’ the fast-spreading western-style (read 
"English") education and « rather concentrate on the ancient Indian teachings > ("*). Like 
Balkrsna Bhatt, Lajjaráàm Sarma and Srinivas Das, Gosvami firmly believed in having his 
bad characters severely punished at God's hands: in Gosvami’s Lzlavatt và daría Sati 
(1901), the reprobate girl Kalavati was < attacked by leprosy, her hands and face being 
hideously disfigured by the corroding disease », till at the end, « in the throes of her unabat- 
ing remorse », she relinquished her evil life by drowning herself in the Jamuna river ("). 


a proud Hindu: he never came to like the series of insults, beatings and suchlike mal- 
English, any more than Lala Srinivas Das or Bhatt treatment ». 


himself, liked it. He chose never to be inside the (72) Cf. < Who says that the Almighty God does 

charmed circle of the pro-western intellectuals in not punish the sinners properly bere and now, 

India of his times. in this very world? », so querries Kigorilal Gosva- 
(19) See for example Balkrgna Bhatt’s Ngtam mi in his Triveni va Saubbégyavati, cit, p. 109. 

Brabmacári, cit, Pandit Lajjaám Sarma’s Adar- - (13) Lala Srinivas Das’s own Pariksa Guru, cit., 

$a Hindg (The Ideal Hindu, 1914), Gangàprasad and Bhatt’s Sag ajam aur ek sujan, cıt., may be 

Gupta’s Laksmidevi (ed. 1920), etc. cited here as works belonging eminently to this 
(3) Krenalal Varma's Campa (1916) is but one category. 

such representative example of novel, where the (7) Ki$oRILAL GosvAMI, Trivem va Saubbe 

heroine Campa comes out in the end of the story gyapatt, cit., p. 34. 

« clean, pure and happy », while the villain of the (25) KriS$oniLiL Gosvami, lzlavet; và Adaría 


piece is « condemned to life-imprisonment after a Sati, cit., p. 251. 
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The novelist's righteous message is clearly heard thundering over poor Kalavati’s grisly trag- 
edy: « it is never too late for the dormant Hindu society to come to its senses! Beware!! If 
only the sufferers (sic) of anglomania would pay heed to our appeal and accept those Vedic 
traditions that are so ideally suitable to the new times!!! » (*°). Here a few points are worth 
stressing: not all that is ancient and approved by the sacred Vedas is deemed credible by 
the author. Indeed, the novelist himself is the first to underline the necessity of respecting 
only that part of the classical heritage which is congenial to the changed conditions and the 
new patriotism of the country. The best course to follow is, then, in the words of a popular 
novelist of the same epoch, the formidable Lajjaram Sarma, < to make a refuse heap of all 
those English twopenny books, for they succeed only in spoiling one's character, making of 
a man a mental weakling! > (77). We may not come to know whether behind this fervent 
appeal of the writer was his own guileless sincerity, or if such pageantry of meritorious 
advice was merely due to the stress of the politico-social circumstances (victorian prudish- 
ness had filtered into exotic India, too). It remains a fact, nevertheless, that an unprece- 
dented large number of men and women turned eagerly, even greedily, to these novels, with 
the notion that the conflict between corruption and innocence was not to take place merely 
iu the pages of the book, but within the human .heart itself. 

Although Kiáorilal Gosvami was outwardly a staunch, zealous hindu, in pious discor- 
dance with even such great reformers as Svami Dayünanda Sarasvati (against whose “Arya 
. Samaj” he, Gosvami, wrote several of his successful moral tales), he concealed with only 
half success an unmistakable taste for the more remote and the exotic, spiced here and 
there with more than a mere touch of romance. Naturally, he was too shrewd a writer 
not to always maintain that all his books were “social novels with a purpose”, before any 
other thing. It is in the light of this peculiar interpretation that his more solemn observa- 
tions as to the “duties” of a novelist (to say nothing of the critics who praised or discarded 
them) should be read: « those who are desirous of seeking lasting happiness in life, should, 
humbly and dutifully, turn to Hinduism, the world’s most ancient and important reli- 
gion y (**), or, even more bluntly, < readers! burn those wretched foreign books you possess! 
The amazing quantity of works that our gloricus Hindu culture provides could easily outlast 
one’s whole lifetime > (**). Gosvami’s favourite playfield was the period covering the mil- 
lennium of the Islamic rule in India. The rhetorical tricks, the feverish tone, and all those 
intense adjectives find in Gosvami a most natural and consummate story-teller who does 
his best to dramatize experience, to turn his characters and the setting into quite an irresistible 
spectacle. The authentic details, carefully observed and painstakingly selected, that com- 
posed the life, character and environment of some of the bleakest phases of the Hindu sub- 


(7°) Ibid., p. 123. nal Hindi Bangvasi in its issue of 6 April, 1903. 

(27) LAJARAM SARMA, Adaría Hindi, cit., The reviewer had lavished all the praise in a 
p. 215. most generous manner. 

(15) See g review of Gosvami’s historical novel (29) KrS$oxiLAL GosvAMI, Triveni va Saubba- 


Tara (1903), which appeared in the famous jou-- gyavati, cit., p. 34. 
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jugation are presented in the garb of entertaining historical tales, manipulated with con- 
sumed craftsmanship and no indifferent dose of meticulous documentation (*°). Gosvami 
himself and a host of prominent writers of historical or pseudo-historical fiction (**) illus- 
trate the motives that incited them to search their common Past. Among its more percep- 
tible effects was a fuller, better understanding of the classical Indian tradition, which for a 
variety of reasons had not yet gained public access. Many outstanding, if somewhat re- 
mote, figures in Indian history, i.e., Akbar, Rajiya Begum, Ghiyasuddin Tughlaq — to name 
but a few — were masterfully turned into popular fictional personages. The novelist strove 
to bring out all the passion, pathos, and the more or less legendary anecdotes related to 
their lives, bestowing thus on the lackluster Indian past the trenchant taste of the now. 
Gosvàmi, in his role of a reminiscent narrator, looking down the avenues of memory and 
imagination, or, as he himself has frequently confessed (7), consulting a maze of official 
papers, histories, memoirs etc., is easily the most agreeable among all his fellow-writers. 
Thus, in one of his more relaxed moods, Gosvami can be seen cosily confiding to his 
readers, his tone being that of a wise, old uncle recalling the misdeeds committed by some 
enervated ancestor and their inevitable consequences, to which the successive generations 
were, though no fault of theirs, subjected. We might doubt the authenticity, at least in some 
passages, of such avuncular memories, but the sparkling manner, the engaging tone of re- 
counting never fails to arouse the interest of even the dullest of listeners. Aware of the 
several liberties taken in what was his very personal interpretation of history, Gosvami of- 
fered his readers a handsome apology, stating, in effect, that he was not out to write bio- 
graphical dissertations or ponderous chronicles, but sovels — fruits of his own vivid im- 
agination — in which < the ancient glory of the Aryans could finally get its deserved share 
of recognition » (**). Other writers of historical fiction, considerably influenced by the 
popular Bankim Chandra Chatterjee (1835-1894) of Bengal, felt the need of revising the 
"decrepit and not always reliable" historical records in what was felt to be a most biased 
account of events, coming as it did from the Muslim historians, who were, in the words 
of Gosvami himself, obviously no little prejudiced against the oppressed Hindu masses. 
Thus, whether it be the famous pair of Migra-Brothers writing Viramani (1917), or Brajnan- 
dan Sahay date-recording the shallow ineptitude, the cruel extravagance of the truculent 
Turkish rulers in his Lal Cim (1916), or, again, Mathura Prasad Sarma delineating with 
open contempt the "other side" of the highly dramatized romance between Jahangir and 
Nurjahan in his Nàrjabam Begum aur Jahangir (1905), the trend remains fundamentally 
identical. These writers, all of them devout Hindus, were exclusively moved by the sad, 


(7°) Important among the writers of the his Anarkali (1900), Panipat (1902) and Prtbviraj 
torical fiction related to this period are: JAYARAM Cauban (1902); Mi$zA-BRoTHERS (Syambehari and 
DAs Gupti, Kafsrir Patan (The decline of Kaámir, Sukadevbehari Mira), Viramani (1917). 


1910), and Nawabi Paristan (The Paradise of the (2!) Cf. Kigorilal Gosvami's preface to Tara, 
rich, 1911); MATHURA PRASAD SARMA, Noorjaban, cil. 

(1905); BRAJNANDAN SaHáv, Lal Cin (The adven- (32) Ibid., introductory remarks. 

tures of Lal Cin, 1916); BALDEVPRASID MIŚRA, (9 Ibid... 
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intolerable predicament of their dejected fellow-brothers. Two were the main objects they 
sei out to achieve by composing these historical works: to strive to re-establish the lost 
dignity of Hinduism and the Hindu society, and to consequently endeavour to disclose all 
that was depraved and perverted in the Moghul entourage. Thus, the Muslim princes and 
princesses appear, in the pages of these novels, far more degenerated than they ever really 
were. The ultimate scope of such an individual view of Indian history was to establish the 
haloed decorum and unsullied innocence of the Hindu faith by an obvious, nay determined, 
trick of juxtaposition. In seeking to achieve this, these writers consulted only such material 
as could expectably furnish them with substantially meaty details of Muslim corruption. And 
they laid hands on it wherever they could find it, mostly in the essays of a handful of Euro- 
peans like François Bernier (who is reported to have been in India during the years 1656- 
1667), James Tod (1782-1835), Col. Philip Meadows Taylor (1808-1876) and several 
other less prominent foreign visitors. However, only the ingenuous mind of these otherwise 
well-meaning novelists could hold the rather baffling opinion that during the entire Muslim 
rule in India corruption and depravity were the order of the day in all sectors of public 
life; that there were, indeed, no people at all who peacefully lived (and were allowed to live) 
in tolerable comfort; that no art, literature or music ever flourished! Their descriptive 
talent, it seems, could not behold such normal, unaffected people (simple souls, really!) 
without lapsing into inert opacity. To be sure, Gosvami, the Miára-Brothers and many 
others did not in the least conceive of such censorious justice in their narrative (the Muslim 
ruler, the usual villain of the piece, being predictably downgraded, and the reverse with 
his “good-hearted” Hindu counterpart) in any political terms. Their protest was clothed in 
the commendable cloak of religion and morality, and although the plots of a good number 
of such historical novels betray crude details rich in rapes and sexual perversions, the 
prudish Hindu readers were glad to applaud all the same, since the ultimate aim of these 
writers was to decry the arrogant Muslim tyranny, and put the downtrodden Aryan on a 
higher pedestal. Nothing more and nothing less 

Small wonder then if these novels, especially those of the prolific Gosvami, became in 
no time overwhelmingly successful. This kind of prose had, by now, not only secured a 
most welcome entry into the erstwhile forbidding middle-class homes, it also made of the 
novelist a kind of sage, pedagogue and law-giver all rolled into one. There had simply been no 
such phenomenon in Hindi literature before. Indeed, these writers appeared to have discov- 
ered a magic formula of readability combined with suspense and romance, always merged 
into a particular view of life that went perfectly well with the reading public, to the point 
of actually growing into one of the most effective means of reaching and influencing a whole 
Nation. 


The tilasmi (*) novel was undoubtedly the most popular, the most envied and easily the 


(**) For a definition of the tilasmī novel, refer refer to KAILASH PRAKASH, Premchand pürva Hindi 
to note 5 of this essay; see also SIVANARAYAN Upanyas, cit., pp. 267-278. 
SRIVASTAVA, Hindi Upanyas, cit., pp. 3436; also 
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most imitated literary form of the eighteen eighties, a genre whose style of narration, 
despite the outcries of the more sophisticated readers and critics, managed to penetrate well 
into the following century. Together with the murder and mystery tales of Gopalram 
Gahamari, the tilasmi novel attracted the attention of millions of enthusiastic readers, to the 
incredible extent of luring a good many non-Hindi reader into actually learning a new lan- 
guage (which must surely constitute a unique case in the world literature!), with the sole aim 
of devouring Khatri’s fantastic Candrakanta (4 volumes) and its logical sequence, Candra- 
kanta Santati (24 volumes) (=). Although Devakinandan Khatri was undeniably influenced 
by the distinguished Persian writer Abul Fazal Faizi (d. 1595) whose massive work Tilism 
i Hoshruba (The enchantment which steals away one’s senses) began to be translated into 
Urdu as early as 1884, seven years before Khatri could bring out his Candrakanta, he mainly 
drew his inspiration from the classical Indian models of heroic poetry of the 9th century. 
Futhermore, unlike the famed Faizi, the austere Khatri scrupulously avoided lingering over 
the more scabrous love-scenes; he was too puritan a writer to even describe in any exciting 
terms and lascivious details the bewitching beauty of Candrakanta. Only the aspects of 
traditional love — made of bashful demureness and unobtrusive tenacity — so dear to the 
Indian imagination have been allowed to superimpose Khatri’s novels (°°). Devakinandan’s 
story is moreover all the more credible in that it sternly refuses to exploit the supernatural 
feats of jins and fairies, of dragons and Prince-Charmings — fond liabilities of the estima- 
ble Faizi. Khatri has instead made clever use of yogic and scientific methods and miracles, 
readily acceptable by even the most sceptical of readers. Like the social novelists before and 
after him, Khatri made of his characters “types” rather than “individuals”, nor there 
was any sensible widening of the writer’s own intellectual range. These adventurous 
novels were unavoidably set around a tilasma (charm), which the chivalrous hero, in peren- 
nial, pugnacious conflict with ribaldry and falsehood, would eventually break, obtaining 
thus, besides riches and glory, the hand of the enchanting lady of the manor. Obviously, 
this kind of scheming did not necessitate any multifarious diversity of setting; the princess 
combining the three ideal virtues of “beauty, moral courage and sincerity”, the valiant 
Prince-Charming who would eventually shatter the tilasma, a team of faithful Aryyars (*") were 
the indispensable elements, the familiar, if stereotyped, characters everybody looked forward 
to meeting in the pages of this fiction. The margin of action, geographically speaking, was 
also rather narrow. Instead of enhancing the geographical limits of his story, Khatri dis- 


(*) Khatri’s imagination was really extraor- Premchand published his immortal classic Goddén 
dinary. Gifted with a rare memory, he is reputed (The gift of a cow) in no more than a bare 1000 
to have finished one whole section of his Naren- copies. 
dramobini (1894) in one single day. (77) Apropos these Afyyars, Khatri has written 

(32%) Casdrakanid, first published in 1892 by in his preface to Candrakanta, cit., that they 
Devakinnandan Khatri, then a novice to the world could easily « change their form, deal in magic 
of letters and in desperate need of money to pay potions, sing, play, discharge commissions, bear 
his creditors, had run into a 20th edition of no arms, spy, being masters of many arts besides ». 
fewer than 8.000 copies by 1936 — the year 
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tinguished himself in a closer localization, in a very lively regionalism (few writers had 
known the district of Cunar, the customary environment of his novels, as he did; and cer- 
tainly none did more honour to its great scenic beauty), a futher gain that surely is as much 
recovery as discovery. The "talent of place" so heralded by Khatri, was to bloom six decades 
later in the regional novels of Fani$varnath “Renu”. But this is going beyond the scope of 
this essay. 

Khatri’s own artistic output, as well as Gahamari's, had, indeed, some serious limita- 
tions. This type of literature did not, as Khatri himself soberly maintained (**), take upon 
itself to explore human relationship or any specific social problem. A certain technical dex- 
terity is, however, clearly detectable. So enthralling was the development that those who 
turned to the absorbing pages of Khatri’s gripping narrative could not resume their normal 
activities before actually finishing the story. In his experience and making both as a Hindu 
idealist and a writer cunningly familiar with the art of telling a suspense tale, Khatri gave 
his affectionate readers exactly what they so avidly expected of him. He offered them a 
series of heroes and heroines in whom everyone could ideally identify oneself. Accordingly, 
he furnished them with a detailed account of Candrekánta's feminine virtues and her fiancé 
Virendranath’s virile qualities, contemporaneously appeasing the imagination of his readers 
with the astonishing exploits (which would easily put James Bond to shame!) of a legion of 
legendary Aiyydrs. We recall here Premchand’s judgement of Khatri, according to which 
the success so unanimously conferred upon Candrakāntā adroitly conceals the novelist’s 
manifest handicaps. And although Khatri unpretentiously declared that in writing his novel 
he had no other ambition save that of amusing and entertaining his readers, helping them 
to pleasantly while away some of the hours in their otherwise dreary, seedy lives, it is 
evident that he had set himself upon achieving some definite and commendable aims. As 
the forerunners of the social novel before and even after him, he, Khatri, also endeavoured 
to extol a selection of ethical virtues (**), moreover he succeded in gaining an uncommonly 
natural grace in his use of the Hindi idiom, by then widely accepted as the most vm 
and effective vehicle of the Indian masses. 

Gopalram Gahamari's detective stories were, as we mentioned above, no less wides- 
pread than Khatri’s tilasmi novels, with the difference that the former was denied the indul. 
gence critics usually reserved for the latter. There are some unequivocal points of affinity 
between these two writers: both were prodigiously prolific (Khatri produced something 
like eight to ten thousand pages, while Gahamari, besides editing his celebrated monthly 
Jasgs (The Dectective) and dabbling equally successfully in poetry, composed no less than 


(15) Quoted by KarLAsuH PmAKAsH, Premchand a brave Ksatriyal In the hour of need, your religion 
pürva Hindi Upanyās, cit., p. 276; see also Srva- is not to be tied to your love for the family, but 
NARAYAN SRIVASTAVA, Hindi Upaenyás, cıt., p. 37. rather risk your life to save a friend from the 

(19) Raja Surendra Simha, father of Prince hands of his enemy. May the enemy never see 


- Virendra Simba, in ordering his son to go to you giving your back to the battle-field! », Can- 


the help of one of their friends in danger, exhorts drakanta, cit., vol. I, chap. XXI. 
the young Prince in these words: « Go, son! Be 
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200 novels and translated some very interesting works from Bengali) (*°), both gave to 
novel-writing their top priority, both believed in amusing and entertaining their thousands 
of readers, and, to conclude, both believed that narrative was among the most powerful 
instruments of general persuasion (*'), even of moral redemption. In one respect, however, 
Gahamari does differ from his illustrious colleague: the former, in fact, lays emphasis on 
the verisimilitude of the story rather than pursuing mythical chimeras like his more inven- 
tive contemporary. He even goes one step further, affirming that « if the readers regarded 
these novels as mere imagery, fruits of their author's idle fantasy, bearing no relation to 
everyday life, I would indeed consider all my labour gone in vain » (*). With Gahamari 
emerging on the horizon of Hindi literature as an important writer in his own right, the 
Hindi novel is seen, at long last, bearing a closer resemblance to life, acquiring thus a more 
democratic tone, for only then the novel began to deal with ordinary people, as opposed 
to all those medieval romantic tales that concerned themselves principally with the fortunes 
of the great. It was also Gahamari's importan: contribution to the general growth of the 
Hindi novel in that he was able to bring in the wake of the newly discovered realism an 
interest in the personality of his characters, not only in their actions. Gradually the Hindi 
novel was seen displacing the religious and esoteric themes by popular and, shall we say, 
more secular subjects. This silent revolution was thus able to expel Hindu gods and heroes, 
prefering to them ordinary men and women. 


Also, Gahamati wrote much better not only than Khatri himself, but of all those social 
novelists who were content with maintaining an unending stream of words such as “virtue”, 
“honour”, “chastity” etc. Gahamari’s scripts reveal a sober economy of expression, a well 
controlled flow of events, a complete plausibility of situations and a discerning eye for the 
atmosphere. Inescapably, each novel is befittingly supplied with a moral conclusion — 
homage to the Victorian puritanism. In his desire to give his tales “dignity” and a sense of: 
moral earnestness, Gahamari, too, was often tempted to move away from his customary con- 
versational manner to a kind of moralizing catechization, doubtful quality of the late 19th- 
century fiction. Thus, in Gahamari’s Mem Ki Lata (The corpse of the white woman), 
the innocent protagonist is set free after a long imprisonment simply because « In this world 


(40) Gopalram Gahamarrs more outstanding affirms Gopalram Gahamari in his preface to 
translations from Bengali fiction were: Catur can- Mem Ki Lata (The corpse of the white woman, 
cala (The Artful Woman, 1893), Bhanmati (1894), 1901). Much in the same vein are to be read the 
Nae Babu (The New Dandies, 1894), Do Babin following remarks of Khatri: « when I took up 
(Two Sisters, 1903), and Tin Patobu (A tale of the writing of Candrakāntā, I had no hope 
three daughters-in-law, 1905). Incidentally this very that before long this work could have attained 
period saw the Hindi market literally flooded anything like its current popularity. Scarcely had I 
with the captivating translations of G. W. M. imagined that I could influence the public opinion 
Reynold’s (18141879) fabulously successful Mys- to this amazing extent. All along though, I have 
teries of London, depicting the sexual habits of been very conscientious about making my ideas 
the English upper-middle classes between 1835 reach the public». Candrakanta Santati, cit., vol. 


and 1860. 24, chap. VIII. 
(€) C£. < My novel, I hope, will be seen as (42) GoPXLRAM GAHAMARI, Mem Ki Lata, cit., 
an attempt to do some good to the readers», so p. 110. 
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falsehood is perishable, and truth alone eternal», while in Kast Kx Gbatana (The Benares 
case), he once more warns his readers against the unwholesome western-style education, 
which is deemed to be « particularly unhealthy for our young ladies, who might easily be 
tempted to go astray ». 

However, if we exclude these last time-honoured novelists, we would be bitterly disap- 
pointed if we were out to detect in this fiction any imprint of an ampler or more compas- 
sionate sense of humanity, or even as little as a suggestion of the changed times. All we 
can trace is a stolid, vapid repetition that stifles each fictional character under the inert 
blanket of a prosy narration, though probably no other single branch of literature has been 
known to be so exclusively, artlessly, obsessively concerned only with the moral nature of 
art and letters. As we now know only too well, it was an ‘intermediate period — the 
neutral moment — which stands between the end of a particular age and the beginning of 
another. Time was ripe for the arrival of a truly great writer. Premchand emerged just then. 

A novel is said to become literature if it invites an immediate second reading just 
after the first. Unfortunately even the most impassioned student of the pre-Premchandian 
novels would ostensibly hesitate before taking a second plunge into these voluminous novels, 
and this cautious attitude denotes more validly than anything else the radical defects of this 
amazingly rich literary production.: Srinivas Das, Kisorilal Gosvami, Balkrsna Bhatt and 
other equally meritorious writers were tenaciously convinced of the intrinsic ethical value of 
their works, and expected respect and recognition on the moral level, rather than on the 
artistic one, thus immolating art on the altar of the educational and social problems of their 
times. Only after Khatri and Gahamari had established themselves as narrators of no mean 
talent, that we find the Hindi novelist seriously involved for the first time with the tech- 
nical problems of how to tell a story neatly and engagingly. Khatri’s voluminous ftilasmi 
novels, on the other hand, taught the Hindi writer how to order and develop organically the 
progress of a plot. The twenty-four tomes of the famous, massive Candrakanta Santati firmly 
established the tradition of elaborate, well-conceived story-telling, It was this tradition, 
incidentally, that was largely responsible for the over-flowing of all those Hindi novels 
today loosely grouped under the denomination of “tales of evasion”. At the beginning of 
the 20th century this particular variety of Hindi prose was at the peak of its fortune, 
stamped as it was with the authority of Gosvami, Gahamari, Durgaprasad Khatri and many 
others, who continued to manufacture with prodigious speed and dazzling dexterity roman- 
tic adventures and mystery tales of all kinds. In the ensuing decade, howewer, this variety 
of “escape” literature begah to lose ground. The forbiddingly austere figure of Mahavir 
Prasad Dvivedi (1861-1938) together with the flourishing of a far less burdensome Bengali 
and Marathi prose fiction, sealed the swift decline of this genre. Nevertheless, the more 
stubborn writers of the period under review, like Gosvami, went on undeterred, continu- 
ing to dominate the less exigent section of the reading public. It was not at any rate until 
the advent of Premchand (1882-1936) that this old tradition eventually gave way to the 
new. Thus, despite the many embittering difficulties and the few meagre gains, the agile 
modern Hindi fiction finally emerged. 
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Life is not a comfortable, well-paved avenue. It is, for all we know, a rather narrow, 
winding footpath bristling with stones and brambles. The task of the novelist, as we un- 
derstand it, is to try to capture this unpredictable, toilsome, often woebegone spirit of life 
in all its complexity and richness. From this particular angle (so ungainly for those vete- 
rans of the eighteen eighties) the architects of modern Hindi fiction may reveal a good deal 
of mental flexibility and concerned sincerity, but they are always in sad want of the sim- 
plest, most balanced vision of human relationship. In a word the medieval outlook persisted 
in them in no mean measure, and thus made them see things only in black and white. None 
the less, those forerunners of fiction were outspoken enough in choosing their material and 
(let us not forget) also in commanding singular praise from their readers. Man's outside 
world alone seemed to catch their fancy, and they went in a body to ameliorate it. Other 
subtleties like our innermost world, the often-conflicting voices within, failed to arouse their 
interest. They were content with lingering on the exterior superficialities of a puritan so- 
ciety without as much as ruffling its stagnant surface with the pebble of psychological cu- 
riosity. This was at once their virtue and their defect. Their contagious exuberance and an 
undeniable narrative virtuosity turned these novels into revealing social documents of a par- 
ticular period, able to provide us with more than a passing notion of the current popular taste 
and the critics’ own contribution to shaping it. But already such “novels-with-a-purpose” 
were increasingly becoming vulnerable to mockery. Consequently their immediate succes- 
sors, with Premchand leading the group, while inheriting their innermost missionary zeal, 
were obliged to part company with them, ushering us into a new era. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND FINE ARTS 


ERIKA SCHMITT, Ornamente in der Gandbarakunst 
und rezenten Volkskunst im Hindukush und 
Karakorum (Dissertationsreihe des Südasien- 
Instituts der Universitát Heidelberg, vol 10) 
(Wiesbaden, In Kommission bei Otto Harras- 
sowitz, 1971, 334 op. XIX pls., 1 map). 


One of the dissertations of the Südasien-Insti- 
tut of Heidelberg University, the present mono- 
graph is another convincing proof of the high 
level of scholarship permeating this Institute and 
its publications. Ás well as this Dissertationsreibe, 
these comprise the Institute's substantial Year- 
book and the numerous volumes of the Schriften- 
reibe that it edits. "s 


Ás the authoress points out, the credit for 
proposing and backing the research embodied in 
the present volume goes to Prof. Karl Jettmar. 
He is one of the most active members of the 
Institute's directorate and an ethnologist (in the 
widest sense of the term) who has won inter- 
national fame mainly through bis investigations 
among mountain tribes in north-west Pakistan who 
are not easily approachable, and his studies on the 
peoples and art of the steppes, the archaeology and 
palaeo-ethnology of the USSR, and on many 
other matters besides. In 1960, this many-sided 
specialist turned his attention to the sculptures 
in wood that he and his co-explorers had collected 
in the valleys of the Tangir and Darel (Gilgit 
Agency), and proceeding to interpret them, made 
some interesting observations of a technological, 
social and religious nature about them and the 
part they played in the types of social setup 
examined. Of particular significance was what 
Jettmar had written about the problem of the 
continuation of the Gandhára tradition: < ...Aurel 
Stein already saw the archaic character of the 
building traditions preserved in the mountains 
The author (that is, K. Jettmar) is well aware 
of the fact that as an ethnologist he is not in 
a position to tackle thoroughly the whole artistic 
meaning of the wood sculptures of Tangir and 
Darel. An author specialised in the history of art 
is required to deal with this problem now and 
in the future. But it ought already to be clear 
that ancient Indian elements, authentic Gandharan 
elements, megalithic traditions of the Kafirs and 
Iranian elements merged here and gave rise to 
a singular art in the remotest Karakorum ». 
This work by Erika Schmitt that we are 
reviewing is, then, a pupil’s response to a teacher's 
challenge, and Jettmar’s statement that an original 
art in the Karakorum was a blend of ancient 
Indian, Gandharan, megalithic and Iranian features 
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indicates her subject matter and the broad guide- 
lines for the development of her themes. 


The present Kunstetbnologin can make use of 
a corpus of partly photographic and partly mu- 
seum material brought back by the expeditions 
referred to; but as the authoress makes clear, 
she was not able to carry out field-work ¿m loco. 
By and large, the material examined is that 
of Gandhara enclosed within historical limits and 
eccessible in museums. This is why more space 
and emphasis are given to the analysis of Gan- 
dharan art in the present work than to more 
recent folk art in that area, an art that this 
specialist has not been able to see at first hand. 


Among the cultural components of varied origin 
listed by Jettmar it is the complex of art forms 
of Gandhara that Schmitt subjects to detailed 
comparative study; whereas components deriving 
from other cultures are only touched upon where 
this is indispensable. Listing the reasons that 
led her to confine her investigations to Gandharan 
culture alone, she recalls the geographical over- 
lapping of Gandbaran territory with the etbno- 
graphic areas that she has studied and that still 
come within the sphere where Gandharan culture 
spread and exerted its influence. Moreover, the 
material making up Gendharan art forms a well- 
defined cultural and aesthetic complex already 
ilustrated by a large number of specialised publi- 
cations to which she naturally often refers fre- 
quently making them the object of ‘constructive 
criticism’. She quite rightly dubs the culture 
of Gandhara a Mischkwltwr, a composite culture 
made up of Graeco-Roman influences and ancient 
Indian traditions and affected by the impact of 
Indian schools of Buddhist art. What is more, 
one may discern regional, stylistic and temporal 
differentiations in Gandharan culture that are also 
conditioned by a succession of different sovereign 
authorities in this area from the Sakas to the 
Sassanians preceded by the Achaemenians, Mauryas 
and Graeco-Bactrian dynasties. 

This is why Schmitt reckons that the stylistic 
syncretism evident in the folk art of the area 
today can be related to the very manifest ‘syn- 
cretism of Gandharan culture where many elements 
that look recent are seen to be foreshadowed and 
already taking shape. Then, lastly, there is the 
Islamisation of these territories which is another 
factor conditioning style. Islamic art is the 
outcome of another blending of the most diverse 
stylistic components, but to identify them another 
piece of research work would be needed and our 
authoress does not attempt this in the present 
volume. The latter's central theme remains the 
definition of specific decorative designs (still 
present in the popular art of the Hindukush and 


Karakorum) as survivals from the' historical past of 


this area. Such an approach must entail the com 
piling of a descriptive and typological catalogue 
of ancient ornamental and decorative motifs. Since 
Gandharan culture is impregnated with Graeco- 
Roman influences a knowledge of the ancient 
Mediterranean canons and repertoire of decorative 
designs is an essential pre-requisite in order to 
detect and define the true role and impact of 
ancient western motifs in Gandharan culture. 

With this need in mind, Schmitt makes her 
first chapter a very ample one — almost a mono- 
graph in itself — drawing up a typological-evo- 
lutionary list of the best known motifs used in 
ancient decorative designs. Moreover, as terms 
like rosette, lotus, palmette, acanthus, etc. do not 
refer to fixed forms laid down once and for all, 
she has no alternative but to study and expound 
the whole evolutionary and typological series of 
forms that such terms denote; indeed, .it is only 
by defining them exactly that they can be invoked 
in relation to later historical contexts. 

The broad approach of the authoress to her 
subject matter is borne out, above all, by her 
second chapter which is likewise almost a mono- 
graph: in it, she seeks to analyse the indigenous 


and exogenous factors of cultural diffusion that are - 


operative in the Gandharan socio-cultural set-up. 
This entails functionalist-structural study of Gan- 
dharan society in which one may detect upper 
classes on the one hand — the so-called élite 
wielding political, economic, social and spiritual- 
religious power, in short, lords and masters; and 
on the other, socially inferior, popular classes 
relying heavily on the upper echelons. In its 
components it is a hierarchically structured social 
set-up familiar in cultural anthropology, especially 
of the Ánglo-Saxon variety, and leads Schmitt to 
divide the cultural complex of Gandhira also into 
Herrenkultur and Volkskultur features. Never- 
theless, between these different cultural groupings 
— that in the practical business of living may 
get split up in their turn into partial social groups 
— transitions and overlappings occur, as well as 
the spread and interchange of individual features 
that all make- for instability within the, cultural 
groupings in question. When dynamic forces ere 
operating in soclety in this way the direction in 


which individual cultural elements spread is of no — 


small importance: either from below upwards, 
from Volkskultur to Herrenkultur, or with an 
Opposite movement from above downwards. We 


cannot unfortuüately dwell further on Schmitt’s ' 


detailed socio-cultural analysis. But although it is 
not wholly original, nor claims to be so, it can 
prove also a useful tool in its application to the 
special problems forming the theme of the present 
work. 
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In fact, in her analysis of the dynamics of 
cultural phenomena of Gandhara itself and the 
features accompanying its diffusion, the authoress 
differentiates between 4) diffusion among indi- 
vidual Herrenkuliuren belonging to different geo- 
graphical areas, a diffusion operating in like 
(homogeneous) socio-cultural strate; and: b) dif- 
fusion among Volkskultur and Herrenkultur within 
the same culturel-geographical areas but operating 
in different socio-cultural strata. Consideration of 
such a general and theoretical order, then, oblige 
our specialist to survey the sociocultural con- 
ditions obtaining in the culture in question, the 
eminently syncretistic one of Gandhara, The 
survey sets out to give an accurate picture of the 
participation of indigenous-folk elements without at 
the same time neglecting the exogenous impact 
and intermingling of other Herrenkuliurem con 
tributing to the above-mentioned syncretism. 

Let us now turn to some concrete data men- 
tioned by Schmitt in order to correct any wrong 
impression that here we are merely concerned with 
what Faust calls greue Theorie. On the contrary, 
these are heuristic principles that when shrewdly 
applied, as by Schmitt, are of real help in in- 
troducing some order into the mass of data, of 
diverse origin, making up the syncretistic phe- 
nomenon being studied. 

As regards type a) diffusion, the sources 
examined by Schmitt with varying degrees of 
amplitude are: fragments of architecture, artistic 
minutiae, coins, narrative tales, etc. The most 
revealing method of analysis is stylistic and literary. 
The avenues of diffusion, documented by the 
authoress, converge in the north-west sector of the 
Indian sub-continent, a real La#sdbrgcke right from 
prehistoric times. There is no need to repeat things 
familiar to everyone, though viewed in a fresh 
light by Schmitt: eg. the Silk Route, ties be- 
tween the area in question and the Roman Empire, 
the objects of western-Mediterranean provenance 
discovered at Taxila for instance. Suffice it to 
recall that collection of objects of the most heter- 
ogeneous origin known as ‘the Begram treasure’. 
Conversely, at Pompei Indian statuettes-in ivory 
have been brought to light. In the age of im 
perial Rome, even the diplomatic relations be- 
tween Rome and the. East become a permanent 
institution. As the examples chosen by the au- 
thoress show, it was a two-way process. 

Among the many things worthy of mention is 
what the authoress has to say about the way 
cultural formal values moved with artists and 
craftsmen in their migrations. The phenomenon can 
be noted in this area, too. The names of Greek 
artists at work in India and Bactria are recorded 
there, and their presence in Gandhara is also to 


be inferred, just as a migration of Gandharan 
artists to Kashmir and China is likely to have 
occurred. For instance, at Loyang (China) there 
are written records oí the names of artists from 
Swat. Clearly, cultural and stylistic values jour- 
neyed with artists. «The Hellenistic and 
Indo-Hellenistic culture of Bactria ... paved the way 
spiritually for the culture of Gandhara, keeping 
alive and as it were creating in advance a willing- 
ness to accept further cultural stimuli in the 
Roman period». In this connexion we can note 
also a number of observations about the, me- 
chanism of selection and adaptation operative 
in the acceptance of forms and ideas of another 
culture: considerations of interest to anyone con- 
cerned with the sociology and psychology of cul- 
ture, here again seen in its two aspects of Herren- 
kultur and Volkskultur. To the latter (the afore- 
mentioned b) type) belong the artisan equipment 
and working tools, etc. at times represented in 
Buddhist reliefs: they partly recur in the same 
form in the photographs of the ethnographers of 
today. This is also true of some musical instru- 
ments and forms of ornament, certain designs on 
fabrics that are shown in these reliefs: they 
still recur in the folk art of the area. The 
architectural repertoire and interior furnishings of 
g representative character depicted in Buddhist 
reliefs thrones, ceremonial dress, sceptres, 
insignia of sovereignty, etc. — belong to the 
Herrenkultur, and are more complicated in form 
and richer in decoration. The repertoire of con- 
sumer-type furniture, on the other hand, belonging 
to type P) is simpler and has much in common 
with the corresponding objects familiar in the 
piesent day folk culture of that area. Wooden 
and bamboo stoals of the same type are still in 
use today, and even their ornamental form and the 
technique adopted in carving them are the same. 
A similar matching is evident also in non- 
religious architecture from the effinities between 
Gandharan representations in relief and some 
types of popular construction. Where cult architec- 
ture is concerned, the authoress dwells on the 
wooden enclosures adorned with carving around 
individual tombs in the Hindukush of today, but 
holds that a tradition here to be related to Gan- 
dharan practices is uncertain. She recalls a pas- 
sage by Curtius Rufus, previously quoted and 
commented on by G. Tucci (EW, XIV, 1963, 
pp. 146-182) where he mentions a fire fed by the 
burning of wooden tombs which, Tucci says, are 
still widespread in Chitral, Nooristan, Swat and 
Swati Kohistan, etc. These are areas that, according 
to Tucci, < were inhabited by related tribes, most 
of them pertaining to the Iranian group, whose 
peculiar habits survived notwithstanding so many 


historical and cultural changes». As is known, 
Buddhist art reproduces in stone the previous 
wooden construction around the st#pa. Sacrificial 
offerings, which at first were arranged around 
the cult object, were also imitated in stone 
at a later stage becoming a ritual decoration that 
was part of the architectural ensemble. Later 
still, the original ritual associations fall into 
oblivion and what remains is a purely architec- 


, tural form of decoration classed by art historians 
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as < decorative design ». 


Here and elsewhere in her exposition we 
believe the authoress to be wholly right when she 
joins issue with those she dubs kulturfremde 
Kunsthistoriker who, unaware of these associations, 
look upon the «decoration > solely from an aes 
thetic viewpoint as though it were g product of 
art pour l'art. It must be pointed out, on the 
other hand, that in the past interpreters often 
sinned in the opposite sense, seeing decoration 
in a somewhat a priori manner as full of 'sym- 
bolicaP and ‘esoteric? content, etc. (A striking 
contribution to a more balanced and impartial 
treatment of this vexata quaestio is, to our mind, 
furnished by a recent monograph by N. Himmel- 
mann-Wildschütz (Über einige gegenstdndliche Be- 
deutungsmóglicbkeiten des [rübgriecbiscben Orna- 
ments, Mainz Academy of Sciences and Literature, 
1968, no. 7) though it is confined to the earliest 
Greek forms of decorative design. This relevant 
study seems to have escaped Schmitt’s notice. 

In her efforts to distinguish everywhere, within 
the unified complexes of high culture, elements 
of Volkskultur and elements of Herrenkuliur, 
Schmitt has made ample use of the results of 
G. Tucci’s interpretation in matters of religion 
and cult: eg. the derivation of some aspects 
of the Shiva cult from local traditions in the 
Gandhara region. Tucci, relying partly on the 
ethnographic data amassed by Jettmar in the 
Haramosh region, etc., assumes that the popular 
cult not only outlived the high cultures, but that 
the latter often absorbed it, developing and sub- 
limating it in order to integrate it with their own 
system. In the magicoreligious folk concepts of 
these interesting mountain tribes of north-west 
India certain animals and hybrid forms of animal 
and man recur as typical features of artistic repre- 
sentation: the ibex, the wild goat and sheep have 
an ambivalent role — as animals to be hunted 
and as ritual animals. The research of Tucci and 
other explorers would seem to show that here 
we have a tradition that already existed in pre- 
historic times and is today still more or less alive 
among the lofty peaks of the Hindukush and 
Karakorum. 


As we have already said, we cannot here 


go into the technical details of the analysis of the 
decorative motifs of Gandharan art that Schmitt 
very scrupulously undertakes in chapter III of her 
book. In it, she distinguishes between two groups: 
1) High cultura! motifs of representative archi- 
tecture duly classified on the basis of their origin 
as a) decorative motifs of Mediterranean palace 
and temple architecture; and b) decorative motifs 
originating from oriental, especially Indian, ritual 
decoration. 2) Motifs which according to tbeir 
formal structure and the context of application 
ate to be interpreted as motifs taken over from 
the folk cultural milieu of tradition of wood- 
carving crafts. 

The fourth and last chapter examines the 
problem of the survival of categories of decorative 
design that, though derived from different socio- 
cultural strata, merged in Gandharan culture and 
then reappeared in recent popular art in the 
same area. The question is thus posed: must these 
undoubted resemblances be interpreted gs < sur- 
vivals > of decorative motifs in Gandharan art 
still present in the folk art of this area, or are 
they a substratum of motifs belonging to the 
original folk art which at one stage was taken 
over by the art of Gandhara? The complex analysis 
the authoress carries out seems to favour the 
second interpretation. With the end of Gandharan 
art all the motifs belonging to the repertoire of 
high cultural art — thé art of the Herrenkultur 
to use the term chosen by Schmitt — cease to 
be present and « what remained can only be 
interpreted as a sample of motifs which existed 


within the Gandhara art as a substratum of folk. 


art and which had its independent life before and 
after Gandbare with a continuous tradition on the 
level of folk culture In the special case of 
decorative designs in the Grandhára art the motifs 
are to some extent simple forms which are taken 
over from the indigenous folk art. But to a 
further extent the decorative motifs ate transmitted 
from the architectural end ritual motifs of external 
high cultures, i.e. the Mediterranean and Indian 
cultures. The substratum of folk motifs in the 
Gandhára art is till today represented as a part 
of the tradition of the folk ert. The motifs of 
high cultural tradition in Gandhara art which 
developed because of external stimuli seem to have 
vanished with the end of the Gandhara culture >. 


To conclude; we deem that the main merit of 
the Swbstrattbeorie put forward by Erika Schmitt 
is that an adequate approach derives therefrom 
for a more thorough historico-ctitical understand- 
ing of decorative design as a two-sided form of 
art, as it were: on the one hand it is rooted 
in the simple traditional forms provided by local 
folk cultures; on the other, it is bound up with 
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representative and ritual architectural forms that are 
salient features of what the authoress calls Herren- 
kuliuren. The authoress has sought, with success, 
to dig deeply into those manifestations of Gan- 
dharan art which she has chosen for her research: 
a metaphorical excavation that accords well with 
archaeological exploration in the same area and, we 
may add, with the ethnological and historico- 
religious ‘excavations’ also in depth, carried out 
at Gandhara and in neighbouring territories by 
scholars of the stature of G. Tucci, K. Jettmar, 
P. Snoy and (few) others. 

GUSTAV GLAESSER 


W. E. Lanrrscuxw, A. P. Okladnikov - Der 
Erforscher der wurgeschichilichen Kulturen 
Asiens xu seinem 50. Geburtstage (Gebiets- 
museum für Hetmatkunde, Irkutsk - Gesell- 
schaft für die Verbreitung politischer und 
wissenschaftlicher Kenntnisse der RSFSR - 
Abteilung Irkutsk - translation by H. Pollems 
- Irkutsk, 1958, German edition 1968, 104 pp., 
1 map). 


Though none of us can foresee what will be 
the future history and geographical-political pattern 
of the world, one may perhaps safely hazard one 
forecast about the future course of events. It is 
that whatever may befall the world for good or 
il, Siberia will have a leading role, becoming 
one of those powerful and dynamic centres which 
wil help mould the destinies of mankind and 
swell that tide in the affairs of men which taken 
at the flood leads on to fortune — or maybe to 
disaster. 

Given this premiss, it is astounding what 
feeble interest western historical science, at least 
till of late, has shown in these immense territories 
stretching from the Urals to the Behring Straits, 
from the frozen Arctic Ocean to the steppes of ` 
Central Asia. Although « Siberiology » owes its 
origin to fraternal collaboration between Russians 
and non-Russians (names like V. Behring, I. E. 
Fischer, G. Gmelin, D. G. Messerschmidt, G. F. 
Muller, G. W. Steller and F. J. v. Strablenberg 
come to mind), it is the rightful preserve of, 
indeed monopolised by, Soviet specialists if we 
leave out & handful of other experts in Ewrasia 
septentrionalis, Finnish, German, French, etc. 
Publications about « Siberiology » in the Russian 
language are now legion, and we are indebted to 
the Sibirskoe Otdelenie of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR for having set up the infrastructures 
required for organised scientific exploration of the 
Siberian < sub-continent ». A number of periodical 
publications edited by this centre, like the 


Stbhirskty Geografiteskt; Sbornik, have become 
indispensable to anyone wishing, albeit by this 
indirect means, to go thoroughly into the as yet 
unresolved problems of the Tundra, the Cold 
Forest Belt (Taiga), the Siberian steppes and the 
Soviet Far East. 


This small but fascinating book is devoted to 
the life and feats of one of the 1 archaeolo- 
gical explorers of this distant world, A.P. Oklad- 
nikov, upon the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. 
ln actual fact, this German edition is ten years' 
late and has come out as a gemethlion doron to 
celebrate sixty years of vigorous life. For 
this famous explorer and Siberian scholar has 
devoted his whole life — and luckily continues 
to do so, we hope for a long time — to these 
limitless expanses and to what is hidden below 
their surface. And clearly, we are not referring 
to the wealth of every type of mineral resource 
in the soil (thanks largely to which the USSR is 
a great industrial power and will continue to be 
80 on an increasing scale), but to those vestiges 
of the past that are far richer than the layman 
might suppose. For Siberia does have its own 
past and history that does not simply date from 
the Russian conquest beginning in the 14th 
century. As everywhere else, such history is 
preceded by long millennia of pre-history that was 
almost wholly unknown until the advent of a 
select group of archaeologists among whom 
Okladnikov certainly deserves a leading place. 


This small volume with its excellent German 
translation (one may suppose that others will 
follow in the main «western» languages) is 
published by the « Museum for the Knowledge of 
the Native Land» (kraevedenie) of Irkutsk, an 
institution which pre-eminently embodies that 
love for one’s native land that is so characteristic 
of the Sibiryak. As a museum it contains a 
wealth of precious material relating to the 
pre-history and history of Siberia, material deriving 
largely from the excavations of Okladnikov 
himself who, as a young man, was in charge of 
the  ethnographical section of the museum. 
Irkutsk is the gateway to that area of the basin 
of the river Lena abounding in furs and gold 
and to Transbaikalis and the Soviet Far East, and 
Okladnikov's life has always been intimately 
bound up with it ever since he arrived there as 
a very young man carrying three loaves of black 
bread and a sack of neolithic artifacts that he 
had collected the previous summer. The story 
of the youthful years of the future explorer of 
ancient Siberia is indeed g moving one. We sec 
the boy (who was born at Typta on the river Ilga 
in 1908) during those proverbial «Siberian » 
nights in the hut owned by his schoolteacher 
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father, lying on the wooden floor in front of a 
stove grown cold, immersed in the pages of 
Homer's epics, his only light that of a seal-oil 
lamp. Like a Mecklemburg youth of last century 
and the future discoverer of Troy, our small 
Stbiryak, too, thousands and thousands of miles 
from the centres of the classical world, was called 
to his destiny by Homer’s powerful voice. 


Unlike Schliemann, however, his Land der 
Seele was not beyond seas and mountains. From 
the time of his student days at the university of 
the Siberian capital, Okladnikov has remained 
faithful to his native land: indeed, all his work 
has been kraevedemie, though as his life as 
a scholar unfolded and developed his enquiring 
gaze took in the boundless expanses of Ásia from 
Tadjikistan to Japan. In the large village of 
Birjulka at the source of the Lena where he went 
to school, his boyish eye must already have followed 
the boats and barges that went down that great 
river in the direction of mysterious Yakutia. 
This immense river (4599 km. long!) has since 
that time been one of the main poles of interest 
to which his scientific mind was attracted. But 
some years were to pass before, with his own 
équipe, he was able to go down the river beloved 
since boyhood. The nineteen year old student 
made his début as a writer with a study of 
Neolithic settlements on the upper Lena and also 
with « monograph on the history of the western 
Buryats. Since then, the Neolithic Age in Siberia 
has been one of his main themes and objects of 
investigation, aod he has devoted a host of 
monographs and books to it. The research he 
began then and has pursued down to today covers 
some of the principal river systems of Siberia, 
the Lena (1928-32), the Angara (from 1932 
onwards) and the Selenga. And already in those 
now far-off years Okladnikov revealed a keen 
interest 1n the ancient rock carvings in the valleys 
of these rivers, a field in which he was to achieve 
some of his greatest successes in his career as an 
investigator. 

In 1935 Okladnikov was a candidate accepted 
for the State Academy for the History of Material 
Culture (GAIMK) in Leningrad, and there he 
struck up a warm friendship with that distinguish- 
ed expert in Palaeolithic in the territory of the 
USSR, P. P. Efimenko. Now began a new and 
very fruitful period in the scientific life of the 
young Siberian in close collaboration with other 
members of the kollektiv of Leningrad archaeol- 
ogists. Under Etimenko's influence, he turned 
his own attention as a researcher to the Pal- 
aeolithic age of the Lena and the Angara where, 
at Buret (Burjetj) in 1936, he discovered one of 
the richest Palaeolithic sites in Siberia that was 


above all interesting for the remains of the 
dwellings of Palaeolithic man that came to light. 
In the same year, an eventful one in the life of 
the young explorer, it fell to him to carry out 
ethnographic and archaeological. studies along the 
river Amur. For four months the small team 
led by Okladnikov went up and down the great 
river in a fishing boat, and between Chabarovsk 
and Nikolajevsk noted hundreds of important 
archaeological sites belonging to the most diverse 
periods. This memorable journey by Okladnikov 
— the first of a long series — heralded the 
« conquest » of the Soviet Far East as a promising 
new province of Asian archaeology. 
i It is certainly not our intention in this review 
to hymn the praises of this Soviet archaeologist, 
and the book devoted to him, in the rigour of 
its exposition, is far from exalting him unduly. 
Nevertheless, comparing the chronology of his 
field-work (and in what a testing field!) with 
the data about his publications (the bibliography 
of his specialised writings, though avowedly 
incomplete, fills no less than fifty closely-packed 
pages of the present work by Laritschewl), we 
must admit to being faced with « sort of riddle: 
in the very years he was at work pioneering 
excavations in the most disparate regions of Siberia, 
weighty historical works flowed from his pen like 
his book on the history of the western Buryat 
Mongols in the 17th-18th century. The second 
part of this work (1937) is particularly interesting, 
lor here, drawing upon fresh archaeological and 
ethnographic data, it examines the complex 
problems of the ethnogenesis and ancient history 
of the Buryats and Evenks. The problems of 
the ethnogenesis of the principal peoples of Siberia 
were to occupy Okladnikov for many years to 
come. 


1937 was also the year when Okladnikov took 
part in an expedition to the lower reaches of the 
Angara with two other well-known Irkutsk 
specialists: A. D. Fatjanov and A. N. Melnikov. 
The result was the first archaeological] map of 
this forbidding area and the discovery of Neolithic 
burials, petroglyphs and settlements of the Stone, 
Bronze and Iron Ages. The most sensational 
find was that of rock carvings in the neighbourhood 
of the village of Mansja: Shamans dressed like 
birds, strange zoomorphic designs, and the 
representation of a female Shaman having sexual 
intercourse with a wild goat — perhaps proof of 
an archaic genealogical or totemic tale telling of 
the origin of a tribe from the carnal union be- 
tween its mythical ancestor and that < numinous » 
animal. 


1938 saw the opening of a new chapter ‘in 
Okladnikov's archaeological activity: on Efimenko’s 
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suggestion he was sent to Uzbekistan to study 
Stone Age remains there in the area of Termez 
on the Amu-Darya. It meant that our investigator 
shifted from the icy Siberian Taiga to the torrid 
sandy deserts of Central Asia (and a few months 
later moved back in the opposite direction). The 
expedition was led by another pioneer of Soviet 
archaeology, M. E. Masson. Okladnikov soon 
gave proof of his capacities as a speleologist. 
Guided by shepherd boys (notoriously the most 
experienced junior < speleologists ») he explored 
dozens of gorges and ravines including a cave 
that through him was to become famous in 

i literature. Its name is Teik-Taš 
(Teshik-Tash), and here the expedition he headed 
discovered skeletons and weapons belonging to 
Mousterian, among them the famous skull of a 
Neanderthal boy, the first of its kind wholly 
preserved to be found on the territory of the 
USSR. It was a discovery that at the time had 
wide repercussions in the world of international 
science. In the same year, 1939, Okladnikov was 
back in his beloved Siberia: he was recalled by 
the Institute of Yakutia Culture that entrusted 
him with the task of exploring the mysterious 
rock carvings of the river Lena that some 
scholars held to be the remains of a pictographic 
script used by the legendary ancestors of the 
Yakuts. The zone where he concentrated his 
investigation was the stretch of the river between 
Yakutsk and Olekmin. It was an expedition that 
was to be resumed during the war years, 1941-1945, 
and was enlarged to take in not only the whole 
course of the river þut also many of its tributaries 
and lakes of the Taiga and Tundra where many 
sites were discovered belonging to the remotest 
Arctic tribes together with burials, prehistoric 
smelting furnaces end so on. Upon these foun- 
dations Okladnikov and his collaborators were 
able to reconstruct a picture not only of the archaic 
material culture of the Arctic zones of Soviet Asia, 
but also of the ideological, mythical and magical 
concepts of these primitive hunters and fishermen 
of the Arctic forests (and this is a field in which 
Okladnikov has -conspicuous skill). 


After the Lena it was the turn of the Kolyma 
— a stil more primitive and forbidding area 
than the other great river systems of Siberia: it 
is known in the USSR as tbe «land of the 
bears », but it is also the land of the < palaeo 
Asiatic » tribes including the Koryaks whose ancient 
dwellings were brought to light (in the neigh- 
bourhood of Magadan) together with stone and 
bone weapons, etc. Another < palaeo-Asiatic > peo- 
ple whose vestiges were studied by the expedition 
are the Yukagirs who now number less than 500. 
Thus Okladnikov's Arctic-archaeological expeditions 


led him into the reslm of tribes which were 
half-forgotten (by science) but perhaps played no 
small part in the remote vicissitudes of Northern 
Asia. The results were fruitful alike in the field 
of ethnography and prehistorical archaeology and 
also — last but not least — for the science of 
religions. Some of these tribes and languages have 
features in common with the prehistorical lan 
guages and cultures of the North Amerindians; 
others with those of Korea and Japan. Okladnikov 
himself paid very careful attention to such affini- 
ties, especially in the sphere of prehistory. 

In 1945 a new expedition got under way, its 
destination this time the territories west of the 
Lena on the Taimyr peninsula, then at the mouth 
of the Khatanga (where a Neolithic culture similar 
to that of the middle course of the Lena may 
be observed) and lastly, some distant islands in 
the Arctic Ocean. On one of these islands, the 
expedition encountered the sorrowful and depress- 
ing remains of an early enterprise by Russian Arctic 
navigators who came to a miserable end in the 
Arctic ice. 

By now we have got used to seeing Okladni- 
kov as a « commuter » between north-east Siberia 
and Central Asia: in 1947 he joined the famous 
JUTAKE (Jutno-Turkmenistanskaja — arbeologice- 
skaja kompleksnaja ekspedicija) still led by the 
equally indefatigable M.E. Masson and concerned 
with exploring ancient agrarian cultures of Central 
Asia. As on the previous occasion, Okladnikov was 
placed in charge of the special section for Pa- 
laeolithic. Its research this time was concentrated 
on the peninsula of Krasnovodsk on the Caspian 
Sea where the team he led collected very valuable 
stone artifacts, in this now deserted region, from 
Lower Palaeolithic down to Mesolithic and beyond. 
À number of caves finally yielded up their secret: 
an uninterrupted stratifaction of the ancient cul- 
tures of Turkmenia from Mesolithic down to the 
Bronze Age. The span of time within the purview 
of these explorers covered st least five millennia 
of cultural evolution in these territories which are 
uninhabited today. A special monograph by Oklad- 
nikov, devoted to these labours, is one of the 
JUTAKE publications and represents the first 
specialised study of Palaeolithic in southern Turk- 
menia. 

Tajikistan saw the return of our explorer in 
1948 and in his capacity as head of the « Pal- 
aeolithic section ». Apart from the Teshik-Tash 
cave already referred to, the Stone Age in this 
Republic was practically unexplored. Okladnikov 
now managed to identify a series of other Pal- 
lJaeolithic sites first among which was one situated 
in the valley of the river Hissar (not to be confused 
with the Iranian site of the same name: this river 
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is not far from the capital which was then called 
Stalinabad and is now Dušanbe) which has given - 
its mame to the culture we are speaking of, a 
Neolithic culture that would seem to be not 
unconnected with the agrarian cultures of Meso- 
potamia. Yet evidence was also found of groups 
of nomadic hunters of the Capsien type who were 
representatives of a basically different culture. 
For mare detailed information about the research 
of Okladnikov and other wellknown experts 
into the prehistorical archaeology of Tajikistan, 
we refer the reader to the ample account of the 
excavations at Kairak-Kum on the right bank of 
the Syr-Darya embodied in the great monograph 
by B.A. Litvinskij, A.P. Okladnikov and V.A. 
Ranov, Drevsost: Kairak Kumov - Drevnejlaja 
istorija Tadtikistana, 1962 (cf. EW, XV, 1965, 
pp. 323-329). This desert site has been revealed 
as a great prehistoric centre replete with various 
strata from the Stone to the Bronze Ages; and 
its exploration has been acknowledged by specialists 
the world over as one of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of Soviet archgeology. 


After a twenty years absence Okladnikov went 
back to Uzbekistan in 1958 so that he could 
direct work on local Palaeolithic in this Republic 
too. Subsequently, his expedition went to Fer- 
ghana where, among many other sites, an immense 
quarry of flints belonging to Neanderthal man was 
discovered on the Kaptigai mountain and reckoned 
to be the oldest not only in the USSR but in the 
world. During these years Okladnikov, almost as 
if endowed with ubiquity, was at work again 
on the river Angara upon the terrain where a 
gigantic electric power station was being built at 
Bratsk. New Palaeolithic sites came to light. A 
fresh expedition set off for the area around the 
Lena river where more petroglyphs were dis- 
covered, a large femenos for the sacrifices of 
hunters belonging to the Neolithic culture of 
Glezkovo, and a singular burial in a ravine be- 
tween the steep banks of the river, etc. Through 
the initiative of Oklednikov, there is now a 
permanent group of researchers under the auspices 
of the cultural institutes of Irkutsk which con- 
tinues to explore sites and burials not only on the 
Angara but also in Cisbaikalia and in many another 
locality of this region of Asia which is practically 
terra nova archaeologically speaking. 

In 1953, Okladnikov resumed his work in the 
Soviet Far East, this time not just on the Amur 
but along the entire Soviet coastline (Primorje). 
Till that time, the prehistoric cultures of this area 
had been but slightly explored. We use the plural 
because along this shore of the Pacific Ocean 
there is evidence of diverse cultures as Okladnikov 
was soon to prove: offshoots of the oldest cultures 


of China, Mongolia, Korea and Siberia intermingled 
there which makes this area archaeologically one 
of the most complex in Ásia. It is no exaggeration 
to say that our explorer in the first place deserves 
the credit for having investigated by means of 
impeccable scientific criteria the cultural copver- 
gences that occurred in this little known area 
of eastern Asia which, in the distant past, does 
not appear to have been in any way so isolated from 
broad mainstream of culture as in more recent 
centuries. 

It is cultural ties and correlations of this sort 
that more than anything else evoke the interest of 
this archaeologist with a wide-ranging historical 
grasp. By now his work extends beyond the vast 
confines of the USSR. Since 1949, he has made 
periodic visits to the Mongolian People’s Republic 
which he has covered thoroughly and where the 
USSR Academy of Sciences has charged him with 
researching into the Stone Age of this allied 
country. Right from the start Okladnikov perceived 
that the importance of Mongolia in the context 
of Asian archaeology is mainly due to the blending 
of the north Asiatic and central Asiatic ancient 
elements evident in that area. It fell to Oklad- 
nikov to discover dozens of Palaeolithic settlements 
in the immediate vicinity of the capital, Ulan- 
Bator, at the foot of Bogdo-Ola, the sacred 
mountain of the Mongols, near Kjakhta and in 
yet other localities. Even that very worthy mono- 
gtaph by J. Maringer, Contribution to the Pre- 
bistory of Mongolia. Reports from the Scientific 
Expedition to the North-Western Provinces o] 
China under the Leadership of Dr. Sven Hedin, 
cannot dispute that the Soviet archaeologist was 
first in discovering, and still more, in elaborating 
scientifically, the Palaeolithic material of Mongolia. 
Maringer’s monograph dates from the year 1950 
and relies on the scanty archaeological results of 
the Swedish expedition. 

After chronicling the history of Okladnikov’s 
expeditions and discoveries down to the eve of 
his fiftieth birthday, the author {one of the 
master’s pupils and co-worker in the field) seeks 
in this work to give an overall picture of the 
general results, theoretical and historical, achieved 
by Okladnikov and codified in his almost endless 
series of publications, the most important of which 
are concisely surveyed by Laritschew (Laricev). 
Here we cannot follow him not just through lack 
of space, but because some of the more recent 
monographs by the Siberian archaeologist call 
for more detailed examination. The present re- 
viewer hopes to be able to deal with one or 
other of them in some future issue of our journal. 
And there is a further important reason deterring 
one from embarking upon too hasty a treatment 
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of the ethnographic, archaeological and historical 
ideas of this scholar. For some of his views — 
brilliantly formulated and worthy of every atten- 
tion — are still the subject of fairly lively con- 
troversy not only outside the USSR but among 
Soviet specialists themselves: hence discussion of 
them here would go far beyond a mere sum- 
mary. In any case the stress in this agreeable 
book by Okladnikov’s pupil appears to fall 
mainly on the personal and scientific activity 
making up the biography of this scholar rather 
than on an impartial discussion of his doctrines. 
These at times are boldly proclaimed and a source 
of controversy like that between Okladnikov and 
M.M. Gerasimov concerning the dating the former 
upholds for < early » Neolithic in particular, and 
about the chronological scheme for the sequence 
of Stone Age phases that the Siberian archaeologist 
lays down. 

Gustav GLAESSER 


S.H. MNATSAKANJAN, Zvartnots - pamjatnik ar- 
mjanskogo xodčestva VI - VII vekov (Zvart- 
nots - a monument of Ármenian architecture of 
the 6th - 7th century) (Moscow, « Iskusstvo » 
Publ House, 1971, 160 pp., numerous ill. in 
the text, 74 ill. in the « album »). 


Within a few miles of modern Echmiadzin in 
Soviet Armenia the traveller can admire the 
majestic ruins of Zvartnots cathedral. The name 
is undoubtedly somewhet harsh-sounding, but in 
the history of art and in the field of cultural and 
artistic ties between East and West — cultivated 
by HW with systematic devotion — it is no 
exaggeration to say that this toponym belongs to 
the class of great names. Hence, at the beginning 
of our review of the present monograph on the 
architecture of Zvartnots, we would wish to re- 
evoke the figure of the ‘discoverer? (as far as 
art criticism and history are concerned) of this 
and other Armenian churches. We are referring 
to the Viennese scholar Josef Strzygowski, the not 
forgotten author of some fundamental works on 
Armenian art including Die Baukunst der Armenier 
und Europa (2 vals., 1918), where he argues that 
Armenia and Georgia occupied a midway position 
in architectural development between the Maz- 
daean fire temple of Iran and Christian architec- 
ture in the West. Though some of his arguments 
are now looked upon as superseded or persist 
only in a more or less modified form, the great 
merit of Strzygowski was the way he opened 
up the comparative history of art in the direction 
of Hither Asia and the Armenian-Iranian plateau 
especially, vindicating the decisive importance of 
this area in the evolution of medieval architecture. 


The Director of the Institute for Comparative 
Historico-Artistic Research founded by him at Vien- 
na University, he is still in our mind's eye wrapped 
in a large fur coat to protect himself against the 
polar temperatures of the lecture rooms of the 
Alma Mater in the first winters of the twenties, 
and engaged in showing us numerous slides — 
the fruits of pre-war travels — of the churches 
of medieval Armenia. With words and gestures 
of enthusiasm he would dwell on details of Zvart- 
nots whose oddly-sounding name has since then 
remained impressed on our memory. Filled with 

sincere joy, then, we picked up the present Rus- 
sian work containing so many fine illustrations and 
promising a monograph appraising this famous 
` building whose architectural features are obviously 
reproduced here with greater technical skill than 
in Strzygowski’s photographs taken at the begin- 
ning of this century. Moreover, many details were 
, not available then, having been brought to light 


only during subsequent restoration campaigns (that 
are still going on). 


On the other hand, the present monograph, 
confined to an analysis of the architectural forms 
of the majestic temple of Zvartnots, is largely 
descriptive and ‘synchronic’ and seemingly forgoes 
a wider ‘diachronic’ and comparativist scope, apart 
from that area of identical-type monuments in 
Armenia itself and -neighbouring territories, espe- 
cially the Caucasus, where our author believes that 
the influence of Zvartnots and some of its ar- 
chitectural peculiarities is manifest. A very infor- 
mative chapter of the present work is, in fact, 
devoted to a study of these monuments. 


Maybe we are somewhat ‘infected’ by the wide 
comparativist vistas that were the daily bread of 
the methodology of Strzygowski and his school, 
but we would have preferred the author to have 
done more than study influences exerted on areas 
geographically near et hand, dwelling upon those 
much wider and historically more important inter- 
relations thet Zvartnots and kindred Armenian 
constructions suggested to the comparativist sy- 
nopsis of the Viennese school. Strzygowski him- 
self was not afraid of bold analogies such as 
that between Zvartnots and San Lorenzo in Milan; 


but he also thought that the ancient cathedral of 


Zvartnots provided the key for our architectural 
understanding of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople, 
and perhaps of St. Peter's in Rome as well. It 
did not amount of course to a direct influence 
historically identifiable as such, but of a Nach 
wirkung, a later effect, of a constructional idea 
conceived of for the first time by Armenian ar- 
chitecture of the 5th - 6th centuries, a period when 
the classic Armenian art of designing and building 
churches was born and developed. 
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This is clearly not the moment to embark on a 
on of the complex problems connectea 
with early medieval Armenian architecture, and in 
this Mnatsakanjan was wise in the present 
work ‘to confine himself just to a description of 
the most perfect monument that architecture pro- 
duced: Nevertheless, as these problems are of 
vital importance for an adequate grasp of the 
historical origins of the domed basilica in the 
West, and of other matters connected with the 
historical developmer.t of the great Byzantine and 
Romanesque architecture, we will not omit here 
to quote a very instructive passage taken from 
one of the most up-to-date and informed general 
surveys of the spiritual end cultural history of 
. In his Armenia: Cradle of Civilisation 
(1970), David Marshall Leng, Professor of Cauca- 
sian Studies at the University of London, sum 
marises what present-day science is able to lay 
down with regard to the aforementioned problems 
that the Viennese school of Strzygowski may be 
said to have raised for the first time: «In the: 
sixth and seventh centuries, the Armenians and 
their Georgian neighbours became preaccupied with 
the problem of the church with a central dome 
or tower superimposed upon the vaulted roof. 
Some scholars have credited the Armenians with 
the invention of the architectural devices known 
respectively as the squinch and the pendentive. 
The squinch makes it possible to raise a circular 
dome above the square central space of a roofed 
edifice, the strain being taken by the outer walls 
With pendentives, the dome rests on four corner 
pillars or buttresses. However, it must be recalled 
that the Babylonians were already employing ellip 
tical vaulting around 1500 B.C. The Parthians 
were adept at chamberroofing which consisted of 
a peculiar *squinch-vault?, a direct forerunner of 
later Sasanian domes on squinches that were 
used in fire temples and other important bnild- 
ings. The palace of Ardashir Papaken, founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty, built at Firuzabad around 
A.D. 225, already contains examples of squinch 
vaulting in rough cobble stones and mortar. Where 
the Armenians excelled was in transmitting the 
crude and perishable mud brick prototypes into 
perfectly chiselled, durable and scientifically as- 
sembled masonry, which would not crumble sway, 
but would stand the test of time» (op. cCit., 
p. 214). 


As this authoritative statement records, the 
technical problems involved in building 2 dome 
have been pondered from prehistoric times and 
by early builders like the Mycenaecans, Etruscans, 
Hellenists, Romans and Byzantines, etc. which does 
not mean that Armenian builders had not achie- 


ved a high degree of technical perfection in 


erecting central domes. Nor is this all: Armenian 
architects showed an uncommon degree of creative 
imagination in avoiding uniformity and monotony 
by introducing inventive changes while yet keeping 
to a basic cruciform pattern. For the erection of 
domes, in fact, various types of centrical systems 
have been developed, and this process reached its 
"peak in the circular domed church of Zvartnots 
which is the end-stage in the evolution of that 
great art of monument-building which belongs to 
the earliest period of the Armenian Middle Ages. 
Our author believes that Byzantine influences on 
the building technique at Zvartnots can be ruled 
out: these have also been suggested because the 
cathedral’s construction was sponsored by the 
Catholicos, Nerses ITI (641-662) known for his 
relations with Byzantium.  Mnstsakanjan recalls 
the lively debates this question has given rise 
to; but our view is that these are artificially 
created problems, for owing to its position midway 
between the Iranian and Byzantine world, Ar- 
menia clearly could not remain hermetically sealed 
off from the action of architectural ideas and 
influences whether from the East or from the 
West. The fact is that the fame of Zvartnots 
spread far beyond Ármenia and — at least accord- 
ing to legend — many kings and even the basileus 
of Byzantium came to admire this architectural 
marvel and to invite Armenian builders to erect 
similar monuments in their own countries: 


In the centuries following the Arab conquest, 
the impact of Islamic architecture on Armenian 
ecclesiastical constructions grew more clear-cut 
especially in those areas where Armenians were 
a minority in the midst of a mainly Moslem 
population. But there was fruitful giving as well 
as taking. One of the foremost connoisseurs of 
Early Muslim Architecture (this is the title of his 
well-known standard work, 1932-1940), KA.C. 
Creswell, placed the matter in a true light noting 
the contribution Armenian architects, draughtsmen 
and masons made to Islamic architecture, at least 
during an initial period. 


Mnatsakanjan shows that he Is not unaware of 
the doubts, raised several decades ago, about the 
authentic Armenian origin of the pattern repre- 
sented by Zvartnots: a dome resting on four piers 
with an apse-like construction on each of the 
four sides. Excavations directed by J.W. Crowfoot 
in Syria have revealed that the cathedral of Bosra, 
erected in 512-13, anticipated the architectural idea 
embodied (in 641) at Zvarmots by more than a 
century, from which Strzygowski would seem to 
be confuted, Syria, whose importance in the 
evolution of centralised church buildings is well 
known, having the earlier claim. It can be 
said that the idea of how to place the circular 
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base of a dome upon a square or rectangular 
ground plan was then “in the air’ throughout the 
Near East: moreover, such an idea was not 
without precedents in that same area, es we noted 
above quoting -David Marshall Lang's competent 
Opinion in the matter. 

Despite much valuable preliminary work, the 
question has remained unresolved, and clearly a 
conclusive answer will only be forthcoming after 
accurate investigation of every single monument, a 
‘synchronic’ description always being the essential 
pre-requisite of any ‘diachronic? or comparativist 
treatment.. The hope must be that all future 
attempts at a synoptic solution of the problem will 
be preceded by research and analysis centred on 
a single monument as in this monograph by Stepan 
Hataturovit Mnatsakanjan, a work that has all 
the qualities necessary to serve as a model for 
future enquiries of this kind. One of its merits 
is the wealth and elegance of its illustrations which 
can be said to show the monument from every 
angle so that it can be perfectly visualised with 
its piers, porticoes, capitals, friezes and reliefs, 
etc. The various plans for a complete recon- 
struction of the monument are also discussed, 
including one by the author of this book which 
sets out to approximate as much as possible 


to the original plan and design. 


GUSTAV GLAESSER 


Nancy Harca Dupree, An Historical Guide to 

Afghanistan (Kabul, Afghan Air Authority — 

. Afghan Tourist Organization, 1971; IX. 334 
pp., 1 folding map). 


Nancy HarcH Dupree, As Historical Guide to 
Kabul, in collaboration with Ahmad Ali 
Kohzad, 2nd ed. (Kabul, The Afghan Tourist 
Organization, 1972; XI, 240 pp., 1 folding 


map). 


Until a few years ago the traveller wanting 
to visit Áfghanistan and devote to it the atten- 
tion that country’s beauties deserve would not 
have been helped by any of the better known 
guide-books, for the Guides Blews volume on the 
Middle East and the Murray guide-book of India 
exclude Afghanistan. Nor would he have found 
much to bite on in the not undeserving volume 
of the late Prof. MonammeD ALI, A New Guide 
tc Afgbanistan, 3rd ed., Kabul, 1958, which is 
mainly intended as a source of information about 
the geography, history and economy of the country, 
the notes on itineraries being cut down to a 
number of sparse and hurried descriptions. 

. This gap has been filled within the space of 


a few years through the work of Mrs Dupree and 
the intelligent planning of the Afghan Tourist 
Organization. 1963 saw the appearance of The 


Valley of Bamiyan (2nd ed., 1967), 1965 the. 


first edition of Am Historical Guide to Kebul, 
1966 of Herat — A Pictorial Guide, and 1967 of 
The Road to Balkb. 

Now, with An Historical Guide to Afghanistan 
and the much enriched second edition of the 
Kabul guide, Mrs‘ Dupree may be deemed to have 
accomplished her task. 

Our aim, here, is not so much to list the few 
inevitable oversights and the sometimes glaring 
lecunae (eg. in the Afghanistan guide entire 
territories go unmentioned — Pactia, Lugar, 
Laghman, Kunar, etc), but to pass overall judg- 
ment on Mrs Dupree’s work. And such a judg- 
ment cannot but be positive even if, in our view, 
the authoress is too often overfond of historical 
re-evocations end indulging a taste for the 
“vestiges” of past events, particularly those 
connected with the First Anglo-Afghen War. 
Yet if all this militates against an overall sense 
of balance in these books, it undeniably affords 
agreeable reading thereby, quite apart from the 
requirements of the traveller. Moreover, the 
student and specialist can frequently benefit 
because every page of Mrs Dupree’s work reveals 
careful sifting of a mass of modern scholarly 
literature and a whole series, of travel books and 
memoirs, of the last century above all: a branch 
of bibliography in which few can claim the 
authority of Mrs Dupree. 


Maurizio TADDEI 


Kushan Culture and History, no. 2, ed. by FAHMA 
AYUBI (Kabul, Historical and Literary Society 
of Afghanistan Academy, 1971, 118 pp.). 


The first volume of this series appeared in 
1970 as no. 1 of a.“Kushanid Series" that is 
now seen to have changed its name and format. 
Volume I was simply an offprint of the Quarterly 
Afgbanistan, XXIII, 1, 1349 (1970) and reported 
on the work of the International Seminar on 
Kushan Studies held in Kabul in May 1970 


This second volume groups together a number 
of different articles about the history and 
archaeology of Afghanistan and neighbouring 
countries in the pre-Islamic, and in particular the 
Kushan, period. 

The opening article, « Afghanistan at the End 
of the Koshan Period » (pp. 1-8) is by A. H. HABIBI 
who outlines a number of ideas based on the 
numismatics and onomatology of the Kabul Sahis. 


An interesting preliminary report on the 
results of the Afghano-Soviet Archaeological 
Mission is provided in the article by I. T. Kroucti- 
Kova and V. S. SARIANDY, « La Bactriane ancien- 
ne dans l'optique de nouvelles recherches ar- 
chéologiques > (pp. 9-42, figs. 1-21). The period 
involved stretches from the Bronze Áge down to 
at least the 5th century A.D.; but the report 
dwells mainly on the excavations at Emší Tepe 
and Delberfin Kazan. From the latter comes 
the splendid painting which perhaps represents a 
deified hero (fig. 16) and may be conjecturally 
dated to the 5th century A.D. 

Next comes a < Preliminary Report on Hadda’s 
Fifth Excavation Period > (pp. 43-50, figs. 1-6) 


‘by SH. MUSTAMANDI, where we learn, among 


other things, of the discovery of pottery of the 
N.B.P. type. 

Set against < The References to the Kuganas 
in the Periplus and Further Numismatic Evidence 
for Its Date» by D. W. MacDowarL and 
N. G. WiLsoN (pp. 51-70, 1 fig.), reprinted from 
Numismatic Chronicle, is G. FussMan’s brief 
article < Nahapana est-il Nambanos? » (pp. 71-73): 
it ends — I fear too hastily — with the disconcert- 
ing statement < that Nahapana is not Nambanos, 
that Nahapana is not, then, recorded in the 
Periplus of the Erythrean Sea and that all the 
discussions on this subject that have been conduct- 
ed are useless because their starting-point, to my 
mind, is inexact ». 

There follow a contribution by G. A. Pusca- 
CHENKOVA entitled « More on the Studies of the 
Kushan Monuments in Southern Uzbekistan » 
(pp. 74-82, figs. 1-7) which is mainly concerned 
with Dal’verzin Tepe, and a report by B. A. Lrr- 
vinsky and T. I. ZEYMAL on < Adzhina Tepe» 
(pp. 83-100, figs. 1-3). 

The volume ends with a UNESCO report on 
< Collective Consultation on the Study of Civiliza- 
tions of Central Asia» (pp. 101-18). 

It is to be hoped that this series of publica- 
tions will continue to appear regularly and that 
future volumes will not be marred by printing 
errors that are at present too numerous and at 
times too blatant. 

Maurizio TADDEI 


EC AGRAWALA, Human Figurines on Pottery 


Handles from India and Alied Problems. 
Special Issue, ed. by V. L. Devkar (Baroda, 
Department of Museums, Gujarat State, 1970, 
24 pp., XX pls.). ¿ 


R. C. Agrawala, formerly Keeper of the 


- Archaeological Section, National Museum, New 
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Delhi, and now Director of Archgeology and 
Museums in Rajasthan, Jaipur, is well known to 
the readers of our Quarterly for his many contribu- 
tions always containing a rich quantity of un- 
published and unusual material. 

In this slender but pithy issue, he has once 
again managed to provide us with a first corpus 
of little studied material together with an attempt 
at ordering it. I am referring in particular to 
pp. 813 where the author gives us a list of 
pottery handles with human figures from Indian 
sites: Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, Deccan and South 
India, Gujarat, Heriyana and Rajasthan. 

Herd aaie Med eranent oi E hi 
species of object and also of the socalled “Siren 
pots” among which the celebrated glazed Kinnari 
pot from Begram (Afghanistan) is pre-eminent. 
As a starting-point for a description of this 
specimen in the Kabul Museum (recently 
rediscussed by J. L. Davipson, «Begram Ivories 
and Indian Stones», Marg, XXIV 3, 1971, 
pp. 31-41), and of the similar but certainly later 
one from Ujjain, he considers a small series of 
specimens of Siren pots of Greek manufacture 
dating from the 7th6th century B.C., and too 
ancient, therefore, to be directly related to the 
Begram pot. Perhaps we might suggest a more 
thorough investigation in the Hellenistic world. 
Although the present reviewer is not able to 
point to real Siren pots existing in a Hellenistic 
or Roman environment, he is of the opinion that 
objects like the glazed ceramic duck-shaped askos 
ridden by Eros, coming from a tomb of Tanagra 
and housed in the British Museum (H. B. WALTERS, 
Catalogue of the Roman Pottery, British Museum, 
London, 1908, pl. 1), provides a more relevant 
comparison for the Begram pot than the Siren 
pots of the 7th6th century B.C. 


MAURIZIO TADDEI 


Archaeological Survey of Kyoto University in 
Afghanistan 1970 (Kyoto, The Committee of 
Kyoto University Archaeological Mission to 
Central Asia, 1972; 24 pp., 35 illustrations). 


After the first year of excavation on the site 
or Tapa Skandar, the Kyoto Univeisity Árchaeolog- 
ical Mission reports briefly on it in this small 
volume which takes its place alongside the 
Mission's major publications (cf. EW, XVIII, 
p. 401; XX, p. 396). It contains contributions 
by various authors all concerned with the excava- 
tion of Tapa Skandar and photogrammetrical 
surveys of the Bamiyan caves and the Bor}e Kafir 
Stipa, that is, with the work of the Mission 
during 1970 as outlined by the Mission’s leader, 
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T. HiGucur, in the opening pages (< The Mission’s 
Work », pp. 34). 

Tapa Skandar is a mound situated near the 
village of Bala Ab, about 30 km. to the north 
of Kabul and a short distance from the motorway. 
R. Ghirshman, B. Dagens and K. Fischer had 
already called attention to it when the site, in 
1970, was made the object of stratigraphical 
investigation, and again after a year's pause in 
1972. News of the first campaign is given by 
SH. KUWAYAMA in & brief report entitled « The 
First Excavation at Tapa Skandar» (pp. 5-14), 
where he suggests identifying Tapa Skandar with 
the Si-po-to-fa-la-sse castle (Skr. Svetegvatara) of 
Hsüan-tsang, and infers thereby that < the earliest 
date of the lower period, as far as known, may 
go back to the early seventh century A.D. ». Of 
striking importance amongst the most significant 
finds is the exceptional marble image of 
Umamaheévara that SH. Kuwayama has fully 
discussed in his article < Dairiseki hindo zo wa 
hinds Ocho no mono ka», Tobo gakubo, 43, 
1972. Relying on parallels with Fondukistan and 
Ushker and the other “Sahbi” marble sculptures 
of Afghanistan, Kumayama assigns the image to 
a period between the second half of the 7th and 
the middle of the 8th century AD. Such a 
dating is corroborated by the palacographic study 
of the Brahmi inscription on the pedestal which 
was carried out by M. YAMADA, < Skandar Inscrip- 
tion of the.Uma MaheSyara Image > (pp. 15-22), 
and is to my mind perfectly acceptable. 

A short article by Y. USHIKAWA, < Photogram- 
metrical Survey» (p. 23) concludes this useful 
booklet. 

Maurizio TADDEI 


CARL NYLANDER, lonians im Pasargadae. Studies in 
Old Persian Architecture (Uppsala, Acta Uni- 
versitatis Upsaliensis, Boreas, Uppsala Studies 
in Ancient Mediterranean and Near Eastern 
Civilizations 1, 1970, 176 pp., 48 figs, 1 
table). 


Much hes been written in the last two cen- 
turies on the question of foreign influence in 
Achaemenian art, and most scholars agree that 
many forms and motifs were taken over by tbe 
Achaemenians from the art of the conquered 
peoples, Medians, Mesopotamians, Elamites, Sy- 
rians, Egyptians, Drertisns ás well as Som the art 
of the peoples of the Greek koiné in Western Asia 
Minor. The most controversial opinions have 
perhaps been pronounced on the question of 
influence from the Greek sphere, and it remains 
the principal aim of the author of this book 
to shed light on the Greek contributions to the 


birth of Achaemenian art. Unlike many scholars, 
who have mainly been concerned with origins 
and influences, « with becoming instead of being », 
the guthor strives to understand end formulate 
the essence of Achaemenian art. < The important 
matter is not whence forms were borrowed and 
inspiration came, but rather what came out of 
them, their integration in a new and different 
whole ». 

Ihe most important proof of the contribution 
of Ionians and Sardians in the building activity 
of the Achaemenian kings is the famous incription 
of Darius from Susa, which was published by V. 
Scheil in 1929, and which was recently sup- 
plemented with two foundation charters in the 
Elamite and Accadian languages, likewise found at 
Susa. Greek inscriptions found in 1965 in the 
quarries to the north of Persepolis attest again 
to the presence of Greek or Ionian stone-cutters 
in the Achaemenian building-yards. As for Pasar- 
gadae there are no such documents, and one has 
to go to the monuments themselves in order to 
find out, whether Greeks were active in the 
constructions there or not. 


The author attempts a new approach to the 
study of Achaemenian architecture, aware as he is 
of the subjective clement, which emerges from a 
pure analysis of form and style. He chooses to 
start with a thorough study of the stone tech- 
nique considering it to be more factual and 
objective. He concentrates his study on the 
< archaic » phase of Achaemenian architecture, as 
represented by the constructions at Pasargadae, 
the first capital of the Achaemenians under the 
rule of Cyrus II, but frequent comparisons are 
also made with later Achaemenian art in Per- 
sepolis and Susa. When the author speaks about 
Greek influence in Pasargadae, he means intluence 
from the 
Western Asia Minor. 


The second chapter is dedicated to a sys- 
tematical examination of the stone-work at Pasar- 
gadae and of the tools used, the quarry-work, 
transportation of the blocks, work in the build- 
ing-yard (tool-work, setting, clamping and dowel- 
ling), while a special part deals with the carving 
of reliefs. Very few tools are preserved from 
Achaemenian times, and there are no written 
documents or drawings of the tools in use, as 
we have in Greece and elsewhere. Some infor- 
mation can be got from modern stone-work, which 
has basically remained the same gs in antiquity, or 
else we have to rely on the tool-marks on the 
stone. The author divides the stonemason’s task 
in to three main phases, < shaping, trimming and 
finishing ». He gives a useful summary of the 
stone cutting practices, but concerning the last 


Greek-dominated koiné culture of ^ 
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stage of the work, the «rubbing», one would 
rather have it divided into two parts, since one 
must distinguish the treating of the levelled sur- 
faces with sand and abrasive stones from the final 
stage, aiming to rub out the traces left by the 
abrasives by means of harder, more fine-grained 
stones or lead. The black stone of Pasargadae 
as also the black stone of Persepolis (there are 
two distinct materials used for the buildings 
even on the latter site, one grey, the other 8 
very dark grey, almost black limestone) were 
especially adapted for being polished during this 
last phase of the work. 

In his review-article of Nylander’s book, Leo 
Trampelmann (Zeitschrift fir Assyriologie und 
vorderasiatiscbe Arcbéologie 62, 1972, pp. 153 f£.) 
adds another instrument to those mentioned by 
Nylander, namely a turning lathe (Drehscheibe), 
which he believes was used for the hollowing out 
of the horizontal flutes on the column-tori in Build- 
ing P. That such an instrument was used for this 
work is very unlikely, because many of the tori 
are cut from the same block as the first column- 
drum, measuring together 1.92 m. high, others 
are cut from the same block as the stepped base, 
and there is one example, sbowing the stepped 
base, the torus and the first drum all carved of one 
block. Consequently, it would have been very 
hard work to turn these elements weighing be- 
tween 3 end 4 tons by means of a lathe, and 
besides there are no holes in tbe tori for attach- 
ing them. On interviewing a modern specialist 
on stone-work, I was told that the flutes most 
probably were hollowed out, after marking their 
lines on the torus and after preliminary chisel- 
work, by rubbing « small, round stone to end 
fro along the surface, previously covered with 
sand and wet with water. The white stone of 
Pasargadae is also rather soft and easy to work 
by hand. 


The third chapter deals with the origins of 
Achaemenian masonry. The author's examination 
of the stone technique at Pasargadae and Per- 
sepolis shows, that in execution and solidity 
it is unique in the early Near East, outside Egypt 
and the Greek sphere. In Iran itself « there is, 
as yet, little evidence of advanced construction 
in shaped and jointed square stone, ... before the 
middle of the 6th century, which could provide 
a traditional background for the fine masonry 
of Pasargadae ». The author's examination of 
Achaemenian  stone-work ‘and of  stone-work 
in the regions around Iran shows in all respects 
that the greatest similarities are to be 
found with the practices in Jonia/Lydia. 
In two areas only do tooth-edged tools occur in 
stone-work, in Greece and Achaemenian Persia. 


Although there is very little evidence for these 
tools having been used in Pasargadae, they became 
very common in Persepolis, and the author's con- 
clusion is: < There can be no doubt that their 
introduction into lran was effected by Greeks ». 
The procedure concerning square holes in round 
bosses on some unfinished column-drums at Per- 
sepolis, is connected by the author to an invention 
for the transportation of column-drums, made by 
the architect Cher-siphron during the construction 
of the early Ártemis Temple gt Ephesos around 
550 B.C. The principle of asatbyrosis for the 
jointing procedure of ashlar blocks, which is 
always applied at Pasargadae and Persepolis, but 
unknown in the rest of the Near East in Achae- 
menien times, is probably a Greek invention and 
must have come to Iran from the Greek 
sphere. As for the setting of the blocks by 
introducing levers in « pry-holes » or « shift-holes », 
there is a perfect correspondence between Greece 
and Pasargadae. The clamps used at Pasargadae 
and Persepolis for holding the ashlar blocks in 
place follow the development of clamp types in 
mainland Greece and Ionia, and also the use of 
dowels is similar to the use in Greece. « There 
is thus a strong and overall Greco-Lydian in- 
fluence in the field of working techniques in 
Achaemenid Iran». The author's observations 
confirm all the statements of Darius in the Susa 
inscriptions; « The stonecutters who wrought the 
stone, those were lonians and Sardians ». 


From his examination of the stone technique 
in Achaemenian Persia, in Greece and Ionia/ 
Lydia, in Egypt and other regions of the Near 
East, the author proceeds in the fourth chapter 
to an examination of the Pasargadae monuments 
from the point of view of forms, motifs, style 
and function, trying to distinguish what in them 
is Greek or Ionian. He also discusses how the 
influences were transmitted, whether the Greco- 
Ionian influence he notices was due to direct 
contributions of Greek or Ionian artisans and 
artists, or if such an influence was due to 
other mediums. 


The first monument the author deals with 
is the socalled Takht-i Suleiman. The date and 
masonry style of this huge construction has been 
discussed among scholars. The fact that the wall 
was never finished, has led some of them to 
believe that the blocks were intended to remain 
rough on their surfaces, as a kind of rustication, 
and this has in its turn led to wrong datations. 
The author justly points out the intended surface 
on some finished blocks showing a drafted margin 
around e very close hammering with points in 
the middle, and he finds a striking resemblance 
between these finished parts and the masonry of 
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a series of Greek and Ionian monuments, as for . 
instance the Poseidon Altar from Cape Mono- 

dendri, now in the Museum of Berlin, all of 
them safely datable to the 6th century. Moreover, 
the articulation of the base of the wall reminds 
the author of the foundations of Greek temples, 
with the ewibysteria and the crepidoma, and 
the recessed panels at the bottom of the courses 
between two vertical strips at Pasargadae 
of work on the Greek  crepidoma. The 
author concludes that the Terrace wall of the 
Talli Takht was built in the reign of Cyrus, 
perhaps towards its end, and was strongly in- 
fluenced by Greek and Ionien building practices. 


In the articulation of the various structural 
units of the Tomb of Cyrus the author recognizes 
& particular Greek feature. He notices also a 
certain rhythm of diminishing measurements and 
& tripartition in the structure, recalling « the 
lonic rhythm, which tends to threefold articula- 
tion». The author's interpretation of the irregular 
band of rough stone along the base of the first tier 
of the plinth as an unfinished Greek “cyma reversa" 
may however be challenged — the  rough-worked 
part was no doubt meant to be covered by earth 
and not transformed into a moulding— as the 
“cyma reversa? at the base of the tomb chamber, 
which had rather the form of g torus moulding, 
and finally, « the unfinished denticulation » under 
the cornice, which is nothing else than irregular 
hollows for missing stone patches. The author 
has in these cases relied on old drawings, as for 
instance those by Dieulafoy, rather than on his 
Own eyes. 

From his analysis of form, style and structure 
the author draws the conclusion tbat Greeks 
had taken part not only in the stone-working, 
but also in the planning of the Tomb of Cyrus. 
However, the tomb structure as a whole is 
regarded by the author as something new in 
Iran, and like some scholars he believes in an 
inspiration from Mesopotamian ziggurats, though 
the Mesopotamian motif had been transformed 
into an entirely different Áchaemenian one. « In 
this sense the Tomb of Cyrus is in my opinion 
an Iranian, an Achaemenian concept and crea- 


tion ». 


In the palaces of Pasargadae the author sees 
an indigenous tradition of columnar architecture. 


The early Iranian buildings excavated at Hasanlu, 
Godin Tepe and Baba Jin Tepe are, however, 
decisively frontal and sometimes built with their, 
backs against a wall. This is aleo true of most 
buildings at Persepolis. The Pasargadae palaces, 
on the contrary, show a «homogeneous four- 
sidedness », different from earlier and later Iranian 
architecture but reminiscent of the Greek Temple. 


The portico is antis is found only in the Greek 
sphere, end nowhere else in the Near East. The 
palace on the Acropolis of Larisa from the 
middle of the 6th century, moreover, shows a 
close correspondence in proportions to Building 
S at Pasargadae. The author believes also in 
inspiration from another typical building in the 
Greek sphere, the stos, for the creation of the 
Pasargadae palaces. < These Palaces are then an 
interesting blend of various influences, which have 
resulted in a synthesis of high order and beauty ». 
The fluted column-tori in Palace P are related 
to similar fluted tori in contemporary Ionian ar- 
chitecture, as for instance on Samos and at 
Ephesos. Even the smooth column-shafts and the 
astragalus around the base are to be found in 
Tonia. 


In the Pasargadae sculptures the author sees 
g continuation of a Near Eastern tridimensional 
relief from the Naramsin and the Hammurabi 
stelae. Greek drapery style of the 6th century 
may have influenced Áchaemenian sculpture, but 
there remains always a basic difference. In the 


latter sculpture the. drapery covers or rather con- . 


ceals the body underneath, whereas in Greek art 
the drapery expresses corporeality and movement. 
The author concludes that the bas-reliefs in the 
Pasargadae palaces are entirely un-Greek and 
profoundly oriental in form, motifs and function, 
even if there is a « superficially Greek flavour of 
the drapery treatment » in the bas-reliefs of Build- 
ing P. Most probably, the Pasargadae sculpture 
Was a creation of an Oriental sculptor. 


The last monument the author deals with 
is the enigmatic tower of Zendan-i Suleiman, « the 


most un-Greek’ of the Pasargadae buildings ». 
Apart from the stone technique and possibly 
the denticulation just under the roof, there is 
nothing reminiscent of Greek architecture. Only 
three rosettes on a small fragment- of white 
limestone are most probably a work of a Greek 
sculptor, since rosettes of this particular form have 
been found only in Ionia and within a very limited 
period. We are convinced that the fragments 
mentioned by the. author were part of a door- 
leaf with two panels, separated and horizontally 
framed by rows of such rosettes, and that these 
door-leaves most probably served to close the 
door-opening in the tower of Zendan-i Suleiman, 
the measurements of the door when reconstructed 
and those of the door-opening corresponding 
almost exactly. For a reconstructioh of similar 
doors, see P. Roos, Tbe Rock Tombs of Caunus, 
Göteborg, 1972, pl. 49. The tombs, of which the 
decorated doors in Roos’ publication were part, 
are, however, much later in date, but there might 
have existed earlier tombs in Western Asia Minor, 
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which were closed by doors decorated in a similar 
way. lherefore, we can perhaps put forward the 
hypothesis that not only the design of the rosettes 
but also the door and the way of closing a build. 
ing with stone-doors turning on hinges can be 
added to the influences from the Greek-dominated 
koiné of Western Asia Minor. 


In the concluding chapter the author stresses 
the fact that «there is gn overall Ionic-Lydian 
influence in the stone-working and the construction 
techniques of Pasargadae », and that numerous 
forms and motifs show that people from the West 
took part in the work on other levels than the 
purely technical one. The building types he finds 
predominantly oriental, however, and the back- 
ground of the sculptural decoration Mesopotamian. 
Even the Greek drapery has becn transformed in 
an un-Greek manner. The foreign forms and motifs 
have then been given an Iranian content and 
meaning. The general planning and direction of 
the whale must have been in Persian hands, and 
the building activity, in which Jonian stone-masons 
took part, and the decoration performed by Meso- 
potamian or perhaps. Median sculptors, was no 
doubt carried out in close collaboration with the 
Persian directors. A synthesis of the foreign in 
fluences and ideas took place in the merging of 
them into a < distinct and harmonious whole », < a 
noble art», although it is impossible, the author 
declares, to explain how this synthesis came about. 
« Yet, the whole can only and rightly be termed, 
Iranian, Achaemenian art >. 

One must give the author the highest praise 
for his attempt to evaluate Achaemenian art in 
an objective way. His approech to the-study and 
his method of observing the work of the many 
anonymous labourers first, and thereafter passing. 
on to an analysis of forms, motifs, style, structure 
and function is the only way to arrive at a 
right understanding of Achaemenian art. First, 
when g form, a motif or a moulding has been 
correctly understood by direct observation of the 
stone-work, and when à monument, of a 
monument, a bas-relief or a relief-fragment - has 
been placed in its right context, oné can -start 
discussing about style and function, influences 
and origins. Nylander has been charged with 
giving too much importance to technical ar- 
guments, but his own etrors serve to confirm the 
validity of his method. When he misunderstands 
the stone-cutters intentions on the Tomb of Cyrus, 
this leads him to an analysis of sa features; ' 
which do not exist. 

Nylander's book is a most valuable and re 
freshing contribution to the « often all-too airy » 
discussions on tbe genesis of Achaemenian art. 


ANN Barrr Tra 


CENTRAL ASIA 


E. A. Novcoropova, Central’naja Azija i Karasuk- 
skaja Problema (Central Asia and the problem 
of Karasuk) Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR, Institute of Orientalistics, « Nauka » 
Publ. House, Central Department of Oriental 
Literature, Moscow 1970, 192 pp., 51 ill. in 
the text). 


In this work a well-known specialist in the 
archaeology of Siberia and Mongolia, Mrs Eleonora 
Afanas’evna Novgorodova, has with unfailing flair 
and also uncommon courage chosen one of the 
most burning questions of Central Asian archaco- 
logy, «the problem of Karasuk », embodied in 
the very title of her book. This culture takes its 
name from the river Karasuk, a tributary of the 
Yenisei and, as we know, in the 12th or lith 
cent. B.C. succeeded Andronovo culture, lasting 
thereafter till roughly 700 B.C. (The dates have 
been a matter of controversy, mainly between 
M. P. Grjaznov, who assigns the beginning of this 
culture to the 10tn century, and N. L. Clenova). 
In the area we are concerned with, numerous 
burial grounds dating back to this time and 
culture have been brought to light. The inventory 
of their contents shows that there was a clear 
relationship with the art of An-yang, the capital 
of the Shang dynasty, as well as with the so-called 
_ art of the Ordos. 


During the last decade, both archaeologists and 
orlentalists in general have been keenly interested 
in Karasuk culture and the problems it raises at 
various levels of research — problems bound up 
with matters like the ethnogenesis of the peoples 
of Central Asia and the correlations between the 
various prehistoric cultures of this area, etc. « The 
problem of Karasuk is almost the most interesting 
end complex problem in the ancient history of 
Siberia and Central Asia»: it is with these 
meaningful words that the author begins her 
valuable monograph — the first daring to sketch 
an overall picture of this culture and its ties in 
time and space with the other cultures of the 
Central Asian area, taking this notoriously elastic 
geographica] term in the widest sense that can 
be attributed to it. Practically speaking, it is 
the whole of Siberian archaeology and a good 
deal of the archaeology of Innermost Asia that 
are examined and to some extent re-examined by 
Mrs Novgorodova. And in applying her analytical- 
comparative methods her scope broadens and she 
moves, as it were, from the centre to the periphery 
taking in the neighbouring cultural spheres of 
Mongolia, Tibet and China, the contact in very 
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early times between the peoples of southern 
Siberia, Mongolia, Tibet and Tuva, the problem 
of the origins of Central Asiatic Bronze Age 
cultures, and the sources of the Animal Style Art 
of Mongolia, etc. 


It is beyond all shadow of doubt an embarras 
de richesse. As is evident, the author uses the 
term ‘Central Asia? to comprise southern Siberia, 
Tuva, Sin-kiang, Inner and Outer Mongolia, Tibet, 
and the entire region to the north of the Great 
Wall of China. Such extension of the term from 
a first starting-point would, perbaps, be criticized 
by those in favour of greater precision in the use 
of geographical terminology, even though it will 
be admitted that the latter must needs remain 
artificial and conventional, especially if spatial 
boundaries are fraught with ethnic (worse still, 
ethnogenetic) and cultural implications. In our 
view, the term ‘Innermost Asia’ used for the 
first time, if we are not mistaken, by Sir Marc 
Aurel Stein, would apply more exactly to what 
the author has in mind. It has, moreover, the 
merit of being quite free of political implications 
(when Soviet authors speak of "Central Asia’ they 
ere nearly always referring simply to the five 
so-called ‘Central Asian’ Soviet Republics; and 
the equally widespread distinction in Soviet 
archaeological] writing between Central’njaja Azija 
and Srednjaja Axija merely further confuses, rather 
than clarifying, the matter). 


Be that as it may, we must acknowledge this 
Soviet scholar’s uncanny ability to tread a sure 
path over these limitless expanses and amidst 
this maze of ‘cultures’, ‘influences’, ‘typologies’, 
etc. In this, her mathematical-statistical method 
is her mainstay of which we shall have more to 
say. Another asset is her unprejudiced awareness 
of earlier field work, specialized exploration and 
collection of data by Soviet and Mongolian 
archaeologists all of which naturally supplements 
the digging that she herself has taken, and con- 
tinues to take, part in. In this respect, a pithy 
chapter we hold to be particularly informative 
is the one in which Mrs Novgorodova summarizes 
the past « History of the study of the Karasuk 
problem»: to a large extent her exposition 
coincides with the history of Soviet Central Asian 
archaeology as such. Another reason why her 
exposition is a thorough one and why we must 
once more praise her flair is the ingemuity she 
has shown in incorporating occasional finds scat- 
tered throughout the remotest museums and local 
collections of Mongolia (alas, she has been able 
to consult only those of the Mongolian People's 
Republic de visu), in addition to those housed 
in central archives and scientific laboratories in 
this republic. In other words, she has taken 






















Fig. 2 - Daggers and swords from Central 
Asia and Northern China: 13, 15, 20, 21. 
A. SALMONY, Sino-Siberian Art..., Paris, 
1933, XXXVI 2, 5, 3, 4; 14. BMFEA, 
17, pl. 37; 16. M. Loer, in AAs, XII, 
1949, no. 9; 17-19, 22-26, 28-30. Ibid., 
pl. 1, nos. 2, 8, 3; pl. 2, nos. 5, 6, 18, 
19; 27. Archaeologia Orientalis, s.B., I. 
(After NovconopovA, fig. 36 B). 


Fig. 1 - Daggers and swords from Siberia 
and Central Asia: 1 Yakutia, Viljujsk 
District, Tuulaah Lake (V.G. Bonrsov, 
in $4, 1961, 2); 2-3. Western Siberia, 
Andreevskoe Lake (A.P. OxrADNIKOV, 
1955) 4 Yakutia, Viljuj River; 5. Ravine 
of Ongosor, Bohonov District (Irkutsk 
Museum); 6.  Transbaykalia (Irkutsk 
Museum, 7540-95); 7. Ust’-Tulutaj, Onon 
River (Citinsk Museum, 905); 8. Koto- 
Kel’ Lake (M.P. Gryaznov, in Burjatieve- 
denie, 1929, 1-2); 9. Ust - Karsk District 
(Sretensk Museum); 10-12. Mongolia: 
10. Southern Gobi (Museum of the 
Southern Gobi District); . 11. (Muzej 
antropologu 1 etnografii), 12 (BMFEA, 
17). (After Noveoropova, fig. 36 A). 
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Fig. 3 - Sketch map showing distribution of tribes in the Middle Enisej (Yenisei) Basin and their movements 
in the Karasuk period. (After Novcoropova, fig. 51). 


another step towards making Mongolia (or rather 
that portion of it which is accessible) an organic 
part of the impressive archaeological complex of 
< Central Asia», giving to the latter term the 
extensive geographical meaning that, gs we have 
seen, underlies her whole exposition. If we had 
not learned from the overall trend of archaeo- 
logical explorgtion in this area over the last few 
decades that for the specialist southern Siberia, 
the Ordos, Sin-kiang, Inner end Outer Mongolia 
are all inextricably interconnected by g network 
of- cultural relations and correlations, we would 
have grasped this fact through studying the present 
work, one of the main handicaps of which, indeed, 
is the almost total absence of the latest relevant 
Chinese sources save for the small number of 
publications that are duly recorded in the « List 
of works consulted » compiled by the author. 


Mrs Novgorodova rightly deplores the fact 
that despite efforts by mainly Soviet experts 
there continue to be gaps in the archaeological 
exploration of the territory she is surveying (its 
area is a good deal larger than that of western 
Europe) Nevertheless, many of these gaps, es 
pecially in southern Siberia end Soviet Central 
Asia, are not so glaring as they were in the 
fairly recent past. As is known, the richest store 


of archaeological material has been recovered from’ 


the Mihusinsk basin in southern Siberia, a site 
that has given its name to one of the most 
original Bronze Age cultures in the whole of 
Asia, It is a culture that has provided hundreds 
of burials of the age of Karasuk containing vast 
quantities of bronzes, farming implements and 
weapons. But the notoriety of tbis culture is 
mainly due to the many animal representations 
discovered there. It is something that led a well- 
known specialist (the aforementioned N.L. Cle- 
nova) to speak quite rightly of the « Animal 
Style Art of Karasuk ». Stylistically, it is an 
important province of Animal Style Art — an 
art which dominated the Eurasian steppes down 
the centuries. In her book, E.M. Novgorodova 
— we believe for the first time — publishes 
several series of weapons and bronze utensils that 
are typically < Karasukian ». Among these objects 
there are very ancient specimens of this Animal 
Style Art; and thus we have here a substantial 
contribution to the phenomenology, if not to the 
genetic history, of this vital Eurasian art so much 
debated by scholars at an international level. 


In our view, one of the merits of the author 
is that she has attempted, by means of statistics, 
to distinguish different ethnographic groups (that 
perhaps represented ethnic, if not linguistic, groups 
as well) belonging to the Bronze Age of south- 
ern Siberia: namely, those situated in the basin 
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of the upper and middle reaches of the Yenisel. 
It is, of course, a question of putting forward 
more or less plausible conjectures as always when, 
on the basis of archaeological material, one hazards 
a leap into the ethnic and linguistic sphere. One 
of these groups, vestiges of which are mainly 
to be found on the right bank of the Yenisei, 
is thought to have been cultural related to 
Central Asian Bronze Age cultures (< Central 
Asian » in the more restricted geographical sense: 
see above). The archaeological and palaeo-anthro- 
pological data studied by Mrs Novgorodova afford 
a proof, in her view, of the coming of new nomad 
tribes who set out from Mongolia and penetrated 
into the Yenisei basin. 


A second batch of evidence the author points 
to is provided by the autochthonous tribes of the 
area, and is reckoned to be linked, genetically, 
with the earlier Afanasievo culture. It should 
be recalled that Soviet archaeological research sug- 
gests that the cultural cycle made up of the 
Chelcolithic and Bronze Age in southern Siberia 
is to be divided up into three consecutive cultures 
archaeologically: Afanasievo, Andronovo and Ka- 
rasuk. The group that is looked upon as autoch- 
thonous, then, is considered to be the direct 
descendent of the exponents of Afanas’evskaja 
kultura, the oldest metallurgical culture of the 
area. 


But at this point we must remember that the 
idea of the existence — and in part, co-existence 
— of two classes of sites on the upper Yenisei in 
the Karasukian age does not belong exclusively to 
Mrs Novgorodova: indeed, it has been clearly 
perceived by two earlier trends in archaeological 
interpretation. One believes that these ethnic 
and cultural groups were present at the same time, 
but not interlinked genetically; the other looks 
upon them merely as two consecutive stages of 
one and the same culture. (For an account of 
this controversy that cannot be overlooked by 
anyone anxious to have an overall picture of the 
Bronze Age in this vast area of Asia, cf. K. 
Jettmar's clear exposition, which appears to have 
escaped Mrs Novgorodova, in: Hasdbucb der 
Orientalistik, 1966, I/5/V, Geschichte Mittele- 
siens, p. 35). The second of these two trends was 
the more dogged in combating the idea of an inves- 
sion — perhaps from the Ordos — of the area of 
Minusinsk by a nomadic or semi-nomadic group 
generally held to be proto-Tibetan; and its expo 
nent, gs is known, is the aforementioned archaeo- 
logist, M.P. Grjaznov, who insists on a wholly 
local derivation of specific metallurgical types of 
the Karasuk period. For Grjaznov, Karasuk is 
not a foreign penetration but a logical stage in 
the evolution of Andronovo culture. 


The complexity, however, of those inner contradic- 
tions characterising the phenomenon of imperialism 
escapes him, and consequently the significance of 
that Chinese policy aiming to exploit such 
contradictions. 

Thus the author, skimming rapidly over recent 
events, proposes the road to socialism as a solution 
of the complex problem (chapters VII-IX). Five 
appendices complete the work: they ate devoted 
respectively to the chronology of the 1968-69 
revolt, the enunciation of the basic princtples 
of Communist policy, the resolution on economic 
policy passed by the Moslem League in 1968, 
the 1l-point programme of the East Pakistan 
Student Action Committee, and lastly, to Chou 
En-lai’s message to General Yahya Khan. 

The conclusion is that though Tariq Als 
study is not to be deemed reliable from a political 
viewpoint, it remains a useful source af 
information, 

` ANNA RICOTTI 


Mosan Ram, I| Comunismo im India, (Milano, 
Marzotta, 1971, 314 pp.). 


Socially speaking, India is going through a 
period of transition. On the one hand, the 
barriers of caste restricting the individual in his 
activity are diseppearing, but a different type of 
rivalry is emerging: that between the lower caste 
cf manual workers and the higher castes of priests, 
warriors and merchants. The latter, moreover, 
are often hindered in their exercise of power by 
the other members of the higher caste. A structure 
of this sort inevitably has an effect on the present 
political situation. In this work, however, Mohan 
Ram does not set out to analyse the socio-economic 
condition of India but, instead, chronicles the 
history of Communism. The volume consists of 
eight chapters that can be further subdivided into 
three sections. The first of these, corresponding 
to chapters I and II, illustrates the birth of the 
Indian Communist Party and the early stages of 
its history. It arose in 1925 as a cesult of the 
widespread repercussions of the Bolahevist revolu- 
tion of 1918, and was at first opposed to Gandhi’s 
reformist policy, directing its opposition thereafter 

egainst imperialism. In 1942 it changed its 
td upholding a people's war and was out- 
lawed as a consequence. From 1946 onwards, it 
took up different positions. Led by Joshi, it 
cerried on the struggle against imperialism- adhering 
to a policy of democratic opposition in accordance 
with the directives of Congress; then under 
Ranadive first, and later Rajeshwara, developed 
instead the theory of Revolution on the Yugoslav 


model To begin with, it adopted Chi 


"based on revolution by four classes, 
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under the leadership of Ajay Ghosh, 
in the direction of peaceful constitut 
Heightening tension between the x 
and China and between the latter 
forced the ICP to face fresh probl 
international character. These caus 
dissension inside the Party and in the 
a split, The new situation facing 1 
anglysed by the author in chapters 3-6. 
proved nearly always to be a supp 
right-wing policy and agreed to accept 
of the Soviet Union. It was this atti 
brought about serious disagreements 
Party and led to the formation of a ne 
trend. This was always sharply oppo 
right wing whose members decided : 
new party, the Indian Marxist Comm 
The latter took no part in the 
controversy, but upheld the principle 
Democracy as opposed to national 
The 1967 elections witnessed a clear 
the (M) ICP, and the new party had i 
part to play in forming coalition gov 
West Bengal and Kerala, setting asi 
moment the idea of the class struggle. 
when the Indian economic crisis becan 
ed, it sought to implement a popular 
was then that the party’s left wing beg 
revolutionary ideas and in 1968 s 
Coordinating Committee of Commun 
tionaries of Andhra Pradesh that ne 
together. with other Revolutionary C 
Committees, the Pan-Indian Coordinati 
tee of Revolutionaries based on tbe 
Mao Tse Tong. Finally, on April 22 
Indian Marxist-Leninist Communist 


in his last two chapters, is to carry j 
agrarian revolution and settle the prot 
opposition between feudal lords on th 
and peasants on the other. In tht 
phase, the party's acceptance of So 
merely a temporary expedient as a 
destroying the feudal system. 

At present there are three partie: 
two of them, the ICP and the Marri: 
Mohan Ram thinks, unite and suppor 
of the status quo, while the other, t 
Leninist ICP is pursuing a Maoist inst 
tionary policy. 

Mohan Ram examines Indian con 
relation to the contemporary situati 
study of the unfolding of events bre 
by this situation from a historical rai 


chronological standpoint would be a great asset. 
Mohan Ram's work outlines features characterising 
various Communist political trends and is & useful 
guide to the present position of Communism, but 
does not furnish enough data to formulate 
hypotheses regarding the future of the movement. 
Indeed, he leaves study of objective conditions 
on one side, and it is these and their development 
that infallibly bring «bout political changes. 
Moreover, in writing the history of Communism 
in India, it is evident that the author neglects 
the scant impact that those inspired by the 
Communist ideology have had on government 
policy. In this respect the data he amasses at 
the end of his work are an eloquent testimony 
and should, instead, have been his starting-point 


ANNA RICOTTI 


INDOLOGY 


Manan Monan SINGH, Life in Northeastern India 
in Pre-Mauryan Times (Delhi, Varanasi, Patna., 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1967, 308 pp.). 


The fact that Madan Mohan Singh was one 
of A.S. Altekar's scholars should in itself alone 
inspire a certain amount of confidence with 
regards to the volume under consideration; trust 
and confidence, we can affirm, find g positive 
foundation when, while continuing with the read- 
ing, contact with the systematic and accurate 
development of the arguments, clearly offers a 
vision of the ethic, social and economical texture 
of North Eastern India, between 600 and 325 
B.C. 


It is what the book aims at. The Author, 


differently from other writers, both before and: 


after him, did not avail himself exclusively of 
univocal sources, nor did he tarry upon the texts 
which were easy to find or to be found. 

Precise in his exposition, careful in quota- 
tions, which appear with rich references as foot 
notes, sharp and prompt in finding both those 
points of contact between the Brahmanical and 
the Buddhist sources and those discordances which 
emerge between the two, as far as the descriptions 
and the analysis of some aspects of the social 
and religious life «re concerned, M.M. Singh 
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for the whole length of 15 chapters has known 
how to satisfy a good deal of scholars! expecta- 
tions. Contribution towards the finality of the 
work is offered by Tipitaka’s canonical literature, 
with particular reference to Jaztaka, (and we think 
it is obvious, the times end the territory con- 
sidered being responsible for the rising of the 
Magadha imperialism and for the new religious 
and social consciousness due to Duddha's activities), 
but in an equitable and complementary measure the 
Vedic source has certainly not been unattended, 
and this for the reascending origins of some 
institutions or of simple habits end for the 
authority which the Brahmanical world placed in 
same, nearly as a greater defence from the 
spreading teachings of the Sublime and, in under- 
order, of Mahavira. 


Ihe Vedanga therefore, together with the 
Grbyasgtras and the Dbermasutras, comes forward 
to illustrate some vital aspects of the recreated 
period, while in the Manu code there can be 
found not only a few confirmations. Many other 
texts, it is clear, collaborate with the picture of 
the conditions of the period, from the works of 
Panini to the Smsrti literature, from Kaufilyartba- 
fastra, for some descriptions of the Maurya period 
representative of the previous years, to the Jainic 
writings and to the relations of this latter with 
the Ajivikas. The first six chapters describe, with 
amplitude, the real and true social countenance of 
the territory studied, from the relations existing 
between the castes to the conditions of life on 
the inside bands considered, while very briefly, 
still with particular regard end at the most op- 
portune moments, the aura of the Brahmana cast 
superiority is analysed over that of Kéatriya and 
vice-versa according to the Brahmanic or Buddhist 
evaluation. Upon slavery, the Author, availing 
himself in a large way of the Jatakas and the 
Vinaya-Pitaka, with regards to the ethic-sociological 
and social aspects of the phenomenon, in the 
sub-division of the categories of slaves refinds 
the concordance between Buddhist and Brahmanic 
sources. Emancipation, labour, purchasing price 
of the same slaves are the arguments which 
resolve the second chapter. 

Marriage, with very accurate diffusion, is the 
object of the third. Polygamy, monogamy, stimu- 
lous, age and engagement, family contact, extra 
matrimonial relations, widowhood, divorce, con- 
cubination, relations between casts and forms of 
marriage considered according to the different 
sources, exhaust the theme with attentive research. 
Not in the last, the Author precises how the 
contract between cousins, the habit that is of 
contracting a union with the daughter of an 
uncle on the mother’s side, circumscribed by the 


Dbarmaíastra in the south, was also developed 
in U.P. and in Bihar. 

Prestige and class of the courtesans, their 
earnings and through these latter the achievement 
of a higher standard and pomp of some cities 
over others, the foodstuffs, the popular festivities 
and the most diffused celebrations are the ar- 
gument which precede the central nucleous of 
labour, religion and its specific aspects. 

Chapters seven, eight and nine infact develop 
the theme under three different fundamental and 
complementary angles. The religious conditions 
of the community in its various layers and the more 
direct ones of the priest ministry, the origin 
and proceeding of ascetism, monastic life and the 
development of Buddhist Vibara, with particular 
reference to the aspect of the Bhikkbu life. I 

On the other hand, it was impossible for the 

Author not to extend himself upon the men- 
tioned arguments when, as is known, Magadha, 
which through time absorbed Koéala, the Republic 
of the Vajjis, Vatsa and other minor layers, acted 
as a matrix and a centre of one among tbe richest 
religious moments of India and not only of that 
one. 
Buddhism, Janinism, Ajivika fatalism blossomed 
side by side on the Brahmanic underlayer, over- 
throwing determined habits and operating in depth 
upon certain classes, even though Bramhanism, 
rooted in that particular period, most probably 
also due to its double face, popular and sacrifically 
evolved, found, infact, the way to express itself 
with new sacrifical techniques. 

The description of the main divinities, there- 
fore, illustrates the picture within which public 
cult moved, and what its further changes were 
in respect of the mote typically Vedic centuries. 

The Buddhist novitiate and the definitive aban- 
donment of mundane cares with the full privilege 
of ordination (Pabbajja and Upasampada) referred 
to in parallel with the Brahmanic aspects of the 
corresponding Brabmacarya and Vamaprastba on 
one side and Sasyasa on the other side, revest 
g particular interest for the precision with which 
the analysis is conducted and, not as last, for the 
interrelations existing at a didactical level be- 
tween the Buddhist  Saddbivibarika and the 
Brabmacarim according to the system prescribed 
by Manu. What belongs to the Sangha and what 
is of the singles, nutrition and Bbhikkbun:, bad 
behaviour and internal management of the Bud- 
dhist community are the arguments which close 
the specific treatment. 

The last six chapters clarify the dynamics of 
the laic population and the productivity: from 
the rural substrate, real and millenary foundation 
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of the Indian community to the formation of vil- 
lages and specialized cities, and satellites of cen- 
tralized interests, to the more typical cultivations. 

Craftmanship, industry, trade, communications, 
currency, coining and money making, with regards 
to uniformity in coinage under the Nandas, in- 
troduced after the annexation of a part of Deccan 
to the already large Northern-Indian territory, 
define, without leaving the organizative and hiring 
aspects of the problem uncovered, the general 
frame of the working world. The caravan aspect 
forms the last pages of the volume. 


An important annotation, generally neglected, 
and here we shall say sorrowfully awaiting for 
further developments, if it is true, as it really 
is true, that exactly with regards to the caravans, 
and to their dispersions, courageous and untiring 
arteries of vitality, not only the blossoming of 
trades, but also the more ample and generator 
flow of culture and of the values of the spirit 
and of knowledge were due. 


Ferruccio DuckEy GIORDANO 


CATERINA CONIO, Il pensiero indiano. Introduzto- 
ne bibliografico-metodologica, (Milano, Celuc, 
1972, 169 pp.). 


As the Author herself states in her Preface, 
the purpose of this work is twofold: it aims 
indeed at giving a bibliography arranged under 
great subjects, supplying moreover, at the begin- 
ning of each chapter, «some informations of 
elementary character and propaedeutical meaning, 
to the young scholar still lacking in basic notions ». 
The work does not intend to be «a handbook 
replacing any others, but a guide for the use of 
the handbooks and the research instruments 
available up to now ». 


Apart from any consideration about the op- 
portunity of writing a book in order to teach 
someone to use any others, Miss Conio’s work 
seems very rough and is extremely far from 
attaining either of the purposes it aims at. As 
a Matter of fact, the bibliographical information 
discloses large and serious gaps, together with a 
lot of mistakes, which are particularly surprising 
when the mentioned works have been published 
in Italy. It would be a too difficult task even 
only to try to point out the mistakes and the 
gaps: few examples will be enough to give an 
idea of how reliable the work’s bibliographical 
notes are. The work in four volumes Le Civilta 
dell’Oriente is said to have been published in 
Turin instead of in Rome (p. 13), the town of 


Bareilly becomes somewhere else Bareli (p. 94), 
the Upanisad-s edited with French translation in 
the series directed by L. Renou appear to be 17 
instead of 19 in number (p. 42), the work I/ 
Duddbismo by O. Botto is ascribed to the publisher 
Studium, whereas it is Galileo (p. 74), the first 
volume of Canone Buddbista, edited in Turin 
(Utet) by P. Filippani Ronconi, is referred to 
twice in the same page (p. 76), first being 
attributed to E. Frola and then being considered 
a reprint of previous works by V. Talamo and 
Frola himself; on the other hand the volume II 
of the same work, devoted to the Discorsi Igngbi, 
would contain an Italian translation of the 
Majjbima Nikaya! We are not told the critical 
edition of Herivemfa has already been published 
(as the Author says, on the contrary, at p. 91), 
while we cannot find in the work any mention 
of the fifth part of M. Vellauri's Sommari dello 
Skanda-purana, four parts of which are yet 
referred to (p. 96). As regards « general works 
on Indian religious culture » (p. 160), the Author 
seems not to be acquainted with Gonda’s works, 
whereas she refers to such a specific monograph 
as Hinduism by R. C. Zaehner, without men- 
tioning, besides, its Italian translation (Bologna, 
1972); she ascribes to Macauliffe the work The 
Sikb Religion: a sympostum, which is due to five 
different Authors, while she seems not to know 
the «classical» work by Macauliffe himself, 
published in 6 voll. and reprinted in 3 voll. in 
1963 (p. 164); she finally mentions our own work 
on Guru Nanak e il Sikbirmo, which is said to 
have been published in Cuneo (Fossano) instead 
of in Fossano (Esperienze). In connection with 
the bibliographical notes on Sikhism — which 
are really very scanty — it must moreover be 
pointed out that they are inserted in the chapter 
devoted to medieval and modern Hinduism, while 
they should be considered apart. The Author 
should finally remember that Gandhis works, 
published by the Government of India, comprehend 
already 30 volumes (and the series is not com 
pleted) and not only 11 volumes, as Miss Conio 
affirms at page 164! 


The bibliographical informations of this work 


reveal, on the whole, some very lange and imposing 
gaps. See, for instance, the list of periodicals 
dealing with Oriental and Indian culture (pp. 20 
and f.) where only about a 10% of the well-known 
journals can be found, or the chapter on Sanskrit, 
Prakrits and the’ fourteen modern languages of 
India (pp. 22 and ff.), where not even one title 
on modern Indian languages can be found, or 
lastly the chapter devoted to epic literature 


(pp. 91-93), in which to every quoted study or 
article another hundred ought to be added. 

The whole is fitted out with a plenty of 
misprints and graphical faults, which can be 


- found almost on every page and among which 


some novelties catch tbe eye, as Unarakanda 
instead of Uttarakanda (p. 92), Vaisbnakím and 
Saivisim instead of Vatsnavisms and  Seivism 
(p. 160), and so on. l 

As regards, secondly, the contents of the 
< notes » introducing each chapter, they appear 
to be not less defectives and inaccurate than the 
bibliographical informations.. The Author often 
falls into dangerous generalizations end comes 
moreover to hurried and partial conclusions, which 
are not proved by documents. 


It must furthermore be noted that the under- 
standing of some parts of the work is made more 
difficult than it is owing to a continuous use of 
the technical terminology of western philosophy 
in an unsuitable context (see, for instance, pp. 36, 
70, 102 and so on). We learn from those notes 
that the Indus Civilization was`a < fairly develop- 
ed > civilization (p. 29), that the kevaladvaita of 
Sankara is a «simple non-dualism» (p. 110), 
that the various aspects of the friverga theory 
are almost incompatible (p. 140), and so on 

The whole treatment of «ethics» is a series 
of confused allusions to juridical and erotic 
treatises and to political writings, without any 
hint — for instance — at the ethical teachings 
of the Bhagavadgita or at the properly didactic 
Lterature. The paragraph devoted to aesthetics 
(pp. 144-147) does not even mention the rasa 
theory, which is the basis of Indian classical 
aesthetics, and the relative bibliography omits 
— among the fundamental texts — works like 
Kavydlamkara, Kavyadaría, Dbpanyaloka, Kevys- 
prakasa, Sabttyadarpana, and so on. 

On the whole, the work seems to be a set of 
disconnected and fragmentary notes, and its frag- 
mentary character is particularly noticed where 
the treatment is more extensive: see, for instance, 
chapter VII, devoted to the « fundamental prob- 
lems of Indian philosophy ». | 

In conclusion, it must be said that Miss Conio's 
work cannot at all be recommended to students 
setting about Indological studies; it can least 
of all supply good methodological indications. 
Only the more experienced reader will be able 
to catch here and there — provided he suitably 
verifies the Author’s statements — some useful 


information for his research work. 
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STEFANO PIANO 


NEAR EAST 


DAVID MARSHALL LANG, Armenta - Cradle of 
Civilization (London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1970, 320 pp., 8 colour pls., 115 ill., 6 maps). 


It is no overstatement to say that the work 
we ate reviewing is one of the finest and at the 
same time one of the most informative monographs 
on the ancient land of Armenia that have been 
published. Armenia is often mentioned especially 
in historico-political works, but in actual fact 
access to this land is very difficult, no matter 
whether we aim to enter the former Armenian 
territories that for some centuries have formed 
part of Turkey, or those now making up the 
Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, Armenian 
‘Hayastan’, a constituent republic of the USSR, 
with Erevan as its capital. It is a land-fortress 
in the south of Transcaucasia situated at the 
meeting place between Europe’s remotest moun- 
tains, the Caucasian range, and the plains, uplands 
and mountains of Turan, Mesopotamia and Iran. 
In terms of world geography David Marshall Lang 
describes Armenia’s central position as follows: 
« The country is seen to be almost equidistant 
from the Cape ot Good Hope and the Bering 
Straits, and roughly halfway from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Ocean». Our knowledge of the 
history of the Near and Middle East would be 
unsure end incomplete if we did not take account 
of these lands and of the ethnic, political, econo- 
mic factors representend by them in the past, at 
a time long before the Armenian people took 
shape as a linquistic community in its own right. 

The author of this monograph, the Professor 
of Caucasian Studies at London University, is one 
of those rare westerners specialising in the 
languages and literatures of the — very numerous 
— peoples of the Caucasus who are traditionally 
neglected, or almost so, by the syllabuses of 
universities in western Europe. Recalling several 
earlier studies by Him, especially those dealing 
with the history, both ancient end modern, of 
Georgia, we can haH David Marshall Lang as a 
"caucasiologis? of the first rank. And he will 
be much appreciated by those, like the present 
reviewer, who hope that the method informing 
the research and exposition of this British scholar 
— an epproach that is organic and ganzbeitlich 
(to use a term of international currency today) — 
may serve as a model for all historico-cultural 
studies in whatever area they are centred on. 
His is an approach that is the fruit of work over 
many years to blend study of sources with research 
in the field, analysis of historical writings with 
aichaeological surveys of sites and monuments 
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visited during several journeys to the relevant 
regions of the U.S.S.R., Turkey and Iran, etc. 
The result of all this is the present volume which, 
in our view, wil remain a standard work until 
fresh archaeological research on the one hand, 
and new political and/or social events affecting 
this area on the other, call for a revision and 
correction of the text. 

As for the material packing this pithy book, 
we must not forget that the historical panorama 
the author depicts covers an immense span of 
time: it begins with the geological upheavals 
affecting this volcanic area, goes on to deal with 
the Pleistocene and the cultures of the Palaeolithic, 
Mesolithic, Neolithic and Chalcolithic periods, 
traces the history, some millennia later, of the 
powerful kingdom of Urartu, and after further 
eventful centuries closes with the criminal attempt 
to bring the existence of the Armenian people 
to an end by an Endlösung foreshadowing the 
one aimed, with like intent, at the physical 
removal of another people persecuted down the 
centuries. As regards the annihilation of the 
Armenian population in Turkey, sad to say, 
genocide succeeded with devilish perfection, but 
luckily the ‘Final Solution’ could not be absolute, 
for not long after, with the collapse of autocracy 
in Russia and the birth of Soviet Armenia, came 
a vast movement of voluntary repatriation by 
Armenians throughout the world back to this 
their national home, the only one that remained 
to them. A new future opened up before this 
troubled nation. We are dealing with what is 
truly a «people of many lives», but also one 
subject to hecatombs and violent death affording 
parallels with another people undergoing a similar 
dramatic destiny: the Jewish people. Neither of 
these historico-ethnic groups has allowed itself to 
be overcome by adverse fate; indeed, the vitality 
of the Armenian people is confirmed by many 
pages in its history and likewise of this book. 

Alongside Mesopotamia with its ancient civi- 
lizations of Sumeria and Babylon, and Egypt, 
« Armenia too has a claim to rank as one of the 
crades of human culture », our author declares. 
(It is superfluous to point out that in the present 
piehistorical] and historical context the geographical 
term < Armenia > is being used in an exclusively 
territorial sense: to designate, that is, the country 
as such whose confines, indeed, cannot be very 
accurately defined since they have been subject 
to many changes down the centuries. The 
ethnogenesis of the Armenians whose ancestors 
came as immigrants to lands that historically bear 
their name is a difficult problem in itself and 
one not yet sufficiently clarified by scholarly 
investigation). The most ancient peoples of the 
Middle East ready sensed the exceptional 


importance of these lands as g primitive source 
of civilized life, as is proved by the Sumerian 
legends (Ziusudra) of the first half of the 2nd 
millennium B.C, by the epic of Gilgamesh 
(Utnapishtim) and, last but not least, the famous 
Biblical story (Gen. VI, 5-9, 17): « The ark came 
to rest on the mountains of Ararat», meaning 
on the mountains of Armenia, since Ararat in 
Biblical geography is not the name of a mountain 
but of a region, the central region of Armenia 
along the middle reaches of the river Araxes (the 
Araratia of the great Ármenian historian, Moses 
Khorenazi) True it is that the spot where the 
ark came to rest when the flood ceased is assigned 
to various localities, but all these (except for the 
far-fetched Samaritan tradition according to which 
Noah ended his journey at no less a place than 
Serandib, i.e. Ceylon!) are associated with the 
majestic mountain chains rising to the north of 
the Mesopotamian plain and everywhere visible. 
Accordingly, we have the mountain *Nisir of the 
Assyrian version, or “Kardu° in Kurdistan to the 
south-west of Lake Van — hence in the very 
heart of Armenian Urartu-Ararat territories. 

< From the Ark », the author remarks, < Noah's 
descendants and all species of living beasts, and 
birds are supposed to have issued forth to people 
the globe. Whether or not we attribute any 
importance to the Book of Genesis as a historical 
source, none can deny the symbolic importance 
of its account of Noah’s Ark, which is cherished 
by both believers and unbelievers all over the 
world». The historical kernel of Mesopotamian 
legends and the Biblical story deriving from them 
points to this: that the origin of some of the 
most essential cultural values is to be assigned 
to the Armenian uplands. ‘This origin was very 
likely not monogenetic as the Mesopotamian 
legends and the derivative Jewish “Holy Scripture 
would have us believe; but this does not mean 
that the culture of the Middle East — and thus 
indirectly our own — is not indebted to this 
area for «a tremendous improvement in human 
living standards and the amenities of life gen 
erally». It is a heritage that the present author 
is never tired of documenting, devoting his first 
chapter to « Land and People », the two following 
ones to « Earliest Man in Armenia» and « Early 
Farming, Community Life and Technology in 
Armenia», and then focussing his attention on 
the subsequent vicissitudes of this area which 
belong more or less to recorded history. 

Needless to say, in this present compte-rendu 
we are unable to follow our erudite author down 
all the by-ways of his exposition which is always 
strongly backed up by archaeological] research in 
this area or adjoining ones (Armenia cannot be 
dealt with unless other regions of the Caucasus 
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are taken into account). From such research 
there emerges a clearer and ever-more organic 
picture of the oldest forms of human life and 
culture in the North Caucasus and in Transcaucasia. 
Naturally, this English scholar acknowledges that 
he is greatly indebted to Russian and Soviet 
Kavkazovedenie which is very flourishing as every- 
body knows. Whoever wants to form an idea 
of the results of these studies, prehistorical and 
historical, has only to consult the two aforemen- 
tioned chapters of this volume, thus avoiding the 
need to turn to the sources themselves in Russian 
and partly in Armenian (to a growing extent 
explorers and researchers in the field of Armenian 
antiquity are scholars of Armenian nationality, 
their respective works being published in part 
by the Academy of Sciences of the Armenian SSR 
which has proved to be very active, especially ot 
late — cf. in this connexion the plethora of names 
of Armenian specialists in the bibliographical 
notes to the present work), That familiar book 
Archaeology in the U.S.S.R. by A. L. Mongait 
(Pelican Books 1961, cf. our summary, EW, VIII, 
1957, pp. 57 ff.) not only needs to be brought 
up-to-date but does not give an overall picture 
of the development of Armenian antiquity such 
as we find delineated in the present work: its 
purview does not extend beyond the monuments 
ot Urartu and individual ancient and medieval 
sites like Garni, Dvin and Anberd. Mongait 
may well lament that < the archaeological evidence 
bearing on the history of Armenia from the sixth 
century B.C. to the first century A.D. is very 
slight, not because the remains of this period 
have survived poorly, but because these remains 
have not been examined», but D. M. Lang 
book teaches us, among many other things, that 
such examination and study are well on the way 
and promise to fill the gap deplored. 

Lang, too, evidently regrets the continued 
existence of certein lacunae. For instance, < much 
remains to be done before the study of Palaeolithic 
man in Ármenia can be regarded as complete or 
even comprehensive», notwithstanding research 
by Soviet archaeologists who, in the last few 
decades, have shown that the Armenian highlands 
were inhabited for at least half a million years, 
first by the Pitbecantbropus,, then by Homo 
abilis and the Neanderthal type, and finally by 
modern Homo sapiens. To these specialists, 
Armenia appears as «a link in the continuous 
chain of the Palaeolithic cultures of southern 
Asia, the Mediterranean, central Europe and 
Africa». The cultural ascent of man in the 
Armenian area continued by way of Mesolithic, 
Neolithic and Chalcolithic, though the Armenian 
highlands probably lagged behind chronologically 
by several centuries compared with the wellknown 


chronological sequence laid down by James 
Mellaart for the most advanced areas of the Near 
East. The southern parts of Armenia around 
Lake Van reveal ties with the culture of Tell 
Halaf which, according to Mellaart, was produced 
by newcomers from the north, natives, that is, 
from the upper valleys of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, regions that later became part of 
Greater Armenia. Although the centre of Halaf 
culture was in northern Syria and lraq, its trade 
with the area around Lake Van must have been 
extensive gnd well organised, in view of the fact 
that the obsidian, copper, lead and gold of the 
people of Halaf came, in all likelihood, from the 
Armeno-Caucasian region. In fact, at Tilki-Tepe 
(Shamiramalti), near Lake Van, an important Halaf 
commercial centre has been discovered yielding 
excellent pottery belonging to that culture. < The 
importance of Ármenia as an entrepót of interna- 
tional trade is further evidenced by finds of conch 
shells from the Indian Ocean, which occur in 
Georgian sites such gs Sagvarjile Cave, while 
Armenian obsidien occurs at sites not only in 
western :Ásia Minor, but even along the Lower 
Volga basin and in the Ukraine >. 

The author paints a striking picture of 
Neolithic in Armenia in a survey that would be 
hard to come by elsewhere in other 
than Russian {or Armenian). As in other parts 
of the Near East, in Armenia, too, many villages 
of the Neolithic age continued to survive through 
the Chalcolithic and Bronze Ages and even later. 
The author describes one of the richest Chalcolithic 
and Bronze Age sites, Küllepe, not far from 
the ancient Armenian city of Nakhchevan, a site 
that was systematically excavated from 1951 
onwards and yielded interesting finds {numerous 


Neolithic human burials, pottery of various types,, 


etc.). In the Early Bronze period, the prevailing 
type at Kül-Tepe is pottery known by the name 
of *Kuro-Áraxes black, brown, grey or red 
burnished ware. But, as Lang points out, the 
importance of Kül-Tepe resides mainly in the fact 
that such a site provides us with «a few valuable 
clues as to the origins of copper and bronze 
metallurgy in Armenia», We know that copper 
ore is not found in sufficient quantity in 
Mesopotamia, Syria end Egypt which means that 
these ancient cultural lands were obliged to 
import it in crude form from the mountainous 
regions to the north, notably Armenia. The only 
other region providing a source of copper in the 
ancient Near East that was even older was, it 
seems, Bactria in Central Asia. Armenia and 
Georgia, owing to their rich deposits of copper 
together with arsenic, antimony and tin afforded 
ideal conditions for the invention of bronze. It 
seems that the technical secrets of metallurgy 


were brought down into the plains of Syria and 
Mesopotamia by ‘specialised craftsmen coming 
from: the Caucasus and Anatolia. Recent excava- 


- tions in Armenia, Azerbaijan and Georgia referred 
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to by the author show that in those regions 
copper was certainly known by 3500 B.C. and 
probably as early as around 4000 B.C. There is 
evidence of intense metal-working at Metzamor 
in the plain of the Araxes. The third millennium 
before our era saw the flowering of a great phase 
in the cultural history of the Armenian area. 
This was the aforementioned "Kuro-Araxes Early 
Bronze Age culture. It was centred on Armenia, 
but with ramifications extending far to the north, 
south and southwest — a culture whose charac- 
teristic feature was a particular type of pottery 
with interesting petterns of decoration and incised 
geometrical designs” 

It is a well-known fact that the wild vine 
(vitis vintfera silvestris), from which the cultivated 
vine derives, is still to be found in its wild state 
in the area between the Caucasus, the Ararat 
and Taurus regions; it is very likely, then, that 
the plant was first cultivated and properly grafted 
in this area. It is an opinion that was widespread 
in encient Greece (cf. one of the various localiza- 
tions of Mount Nysa, that mythical place where 
Dionysos was brought up by the nymphs of this 
mountain) and is upheld by many specialists. 
Apart from the' mythical testimony of the Book 
of Genesis (IX, 18-29) telling of the memorable 
oenological deeds of Noah as soon as he descended 
from his Ark on Mount Ararat, D. M. Lang 
quotes authorities like Victor Hehn and Edward 
Hyams among these specialists; -but the interesting 
etymological conjectures of a number of com- 
parative linguists have escaped him. These argue 
that as the cultivation of the vine can be attributed 
to, the Pontic area and that south of the Caucasus, 
the origin of the word oinos, vinum, etc. should 
also be looked for in such lends. for instance, 
the - well-known Walde-Pokormy etymological 
dictionary holds that the root of the noun for 
wine is wrermenisch, while in the view of other 
linguists it is a very ancient Wanderwori. As 
such, however, its first origin is to be traced 
back in the end to the Pontic-Armenian area, 
the ‘cradle’ of vine-growing. This takes us back 
many centuries before the ethnogenesis of the 
Armenian people as such: hence, we must search 
for the original etymon in the oldest linguistic 
substratum conceivable for this area — Alarodic, 
Asianic, etc. 

From the cultural treasure-house of early 
Armenia lavishly emerging from the author's 
well-documented account, we have been able to 
choose but two items, even though they bulk 
large: this area’s ancient technology and its 


important bearing on the diffusion of the earlier 
metallurgical techniques; and the Armenian 
origins of the cultivated grape. These two factors 
alone are clear proof that Lang's title for bis 
work, < Armenia, cradle of civilisation», has not 
been chosen haphazardly. Farming and stock 
raising, too, during the Early Bronze Age were 
on g par with other. areas of the Near East. 
Armenian influences on the famous Tripolye 
culture in Moldavia, the Ukraine, etc. call for the 
special attention of the archaeologist. The author 
puts forward ‘the hypothesis that « tribes from 
Anatolia and Armenia combined with the local 
. hunters of southern Russia to create this important 
Tripolye culture, which is more sophisticated than 
anything seen before, north of the Black Sea ». 
Cultural give and ‘take was also a plausible 
phenomenon reflected by the resemblances between 
the pottery of Tripolye and the Middle Bronze 
Age ware of Georgia and Armenia. The Kuro- 
Araxes and Tripolye cultures came to an end 
towards the close of the third millennium B.C.: 
their demise would seem to be due to the upsurge 
of Indo-European tribes from north Caucasia and 
southern Russia. Interesting local cultures emerge 
around Trialeti in Georgia end Lake Sevan in 
Soviet Armenia. 

The following centuries witnessed fresh inve- 
sions and the rise (and fall) of new political 
formations (Hurrians, Mitanni, Hittites). Hittite 
annals mention a people called the Hayasa in the 
upper valleys of the Euphrates — an ethnonym 
recalling the one used by the Armenians to 
designate their own nation, “Haik’, while the 
term they use for referring to their own country 
is ‘Hayastan’; for ‘Armenia’ is a much later word 
of Persian and Greek origin. Hittite cults and 
rituals, during and immediately after the Middle 
Bronze Age, exercised a profound influence on the 
highlands of Armenia and Georgia. Metal-work- 
ing technique in that period reached new heights 
and the same is true of pottery as well as of a 
‘speciality? associated with this archaeological 
drea: the production of wooden chariots and 
wagons discovered at a site on Lake Sevan. 
« Armenian war chariots may be regarded as the 
prototype of those portrayed on carvings at the 
Persian royal palace of Persepolis, fully 750 years 
later », the author observes. 

With Professor Lang's lively and always 
circumstantial account of the Armenian highlands’ 
days of glory under the kingdom of Urartu we 
enter upon recorded history. The author stresses 
the importance of Urartu in the cultural history 
of Armenia and the ancient oriental world in 
general. This is something that has been increas- 
ingly attested of late years by extensive digging 
and a growing mass of historical, archaeological 
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and linguistic monographs, etc., western and 
Russien alike, relevant to < Urartology ». To be 
convinced that with Urartu a new province has 
been added to the traditional study of the cultural 
achievements of Ancient Asia Minor, one only 
has to glance at any one of the many monographs 
(mostly well-illustrated) that are devoted to the 
culture and art of Urartu — for example, Urartian 
Art and Artifacts by Guitty Azarpay (University 
of California Press, 1968). Thus it is that ancient 
Armenia has taken its place alongside ancient 
Mesopotamia, the ancient kingdom of the Hittites 
and the ancient world of Syria and Palestine with 
an equal claim to our attention. As an excellent 
introduction to ‘Urartology’, we can warmly 
recommend the relevant pages of the present book, 
and all the more so since they are enhanced by 
clear and well-chosen illustrations. 


Another key chapter of the author’s survey 
is devoted to the «Triumph and Decline of 
Tigranes the Great, and After». Lang rightly 
defines Tigranes «an ambitious, resourceful, and 
yet strangely erratic ruler»; he was the sonin-law 
end ally of the equally adventurous King of Pontus, 
Mithradates VI; and his epic struggle with the 
legions of Sulla, Lucullus and Pompey is told by 
the author with exemplary clarity. A wealth of 
testimony and data will also be found in sub 
sequent chapters centred on Christian Armenia; 


‘for it is a well-known fact that Armenia is the 


oldest Christian state in the world having been 
converted by St Gregory the Illuminator in 301 
AD. Armenia s extraordinary contribution to 
ecclesiastical] art and architecture is made clear 
by the author who relies on the works of the 
most competent art historians and architects from 
J. Strzygowski down to the latest monographs 
by specialists in the Soviet Socialist Republic of 
Armenia. After the destruction of the Armenian 
kingdom of Ani (a famous historico-archaeological , 
site now in Turkish territory) in the 11th century, 
there began what Lang dubs the « saga of Cilician 
Armenia », the ally of the crusaders. Significant 
ties with the West were established: «It is 
interesting that the Sainte-Chapelle in Paris bears 
a stone relief showing Noah’s Ark and the Deluge, 
with Mount Ararat and the Armenian cathedral 
of Zvartnots in the beckground >. 

The final chapters of this important work are 
an organic treatment of Armenia’s contribution 
to painting, philosophy, science and erudition in 
the Middle Ages and the contemporary world 
— after, that is, the renaissance of this nation 
now under way following centuries of diaspora 
and oppression. As far as Armenian celebrities 
in our own time gre concerned — composers, 
men of letters, painters and sculptors, etc. — 
the author can often draw upon the experience 


of personal meetings with them, all of which 
adds a freshness and immediacy to what he writes. 
Lang brings his excellent account to a close 
observing that not only the Armenians still 
belonging to the diaspora but also the citizens 
of the Armenian Soviet Republic — notwithstand- 
ing the Marxism-Leninism of the official ideology 
— continue faithfully and lovingly to cultivate 
their, in part, very ancient usages and customs 
thereby connecting the present to the remote 
past, just as the name of their old-new capital 
Erevan is linked with the name of the Urartien 
citadel, [rpüni/Irepüni which forms the nucleus 
of the modern city. In the year 1968, the entire 
Ármenian people celebrated the 2,750th anniver- 
gary of the foundation of their capital thus 
stressing the stout ties binding the Armenia of 
today with its age-old past. It is these ties which 
form, one may say, the recurring theme of David 
Marshall Lang's work which, as we have remarked, 
is also a tribute to the undying vigour of the 
Haik people. 

GusTAV GLAESSER 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


SURAMA DasGupta, An Ever-Expanding Quest of 
Life and Knowledge (Calcutta, Orient Long- 
man, 1971, XVI, 290 pp.). 


Professor Surendra Nath Dasgupta (1885-1952) 
is a well known figure in the present-day cultural 
world, especially in the field of Oriental studies; 
above all, for his A History of Indian Philosophy, 
in 5 volumes, and for the series of studies and 
critical and philosophical essays aimed at helping 
the modern seeker penetrate into the eternal soul 
of India. The importance of his work lies in 
the- rather infrequent fact that he deals with 
mysticism and philosophy not only as an expert 
on those topics, but above all as a mystic and 
philosopher himself. 

With this volume, Dr. Surama Dasgupta, scholar 
of philosophy and Sanskrit, has not only rendered 
homage to, but also carried out an act of love 
towards the memory of Surendra Nath Dasgupta, 
whose disciple and collaborator he had been. The 
work opens with a chapter written by Prof. 
S.N. Dasgupta as introduction to an autobiography 
he intended to write: it is the justification of a 
histary of the outer life considered as the history 
of the -inner life: the biography of the Spirit 


immersing itself with its original powers in the 
problems of man and the world. Then follows 
the series of cultural, didactic and human relations 
between the author and his teacher: a biography, 
a group of S.N. Dasgupta’s letters from the 1932- 
43 period, a view of the conclusive phase of his 
life, and a group of poems taken from the 
volume Vanishing Lines, in which we get an 
even better idea of the mystical-ascetic element 
in his philosophy. 

From this well-organized whole, the inner 
personality of the master becomes evident: it is 
marked by a synthesis of a lofty feeling for the 
Divine and trust in the intimate power of thought: 
the synthesis that, from the disciples of Rama- 
krishna to Aurobindo, is pointed out as a sure 
way to supersensible experience for contemporaty 
man. One can say that in S.N. Dasgupta, the 
ascetic ideal traces out the path to philosophy: 
which is therefore true philosophy. 

lhe thought of S.N. Dasgupta can be sum- 
marized as follows: the world appears as objectivity 
to the subject, because the subjective conscience 
thinks, and thinking, assumes as reality the two 
parts of the world's broken unity. Thought that 
thinks the world and makes it arise in concepts 
and representations, and thus knows, begins to re- 
establish the conjunction of the two parts. This 
knowing is the first movement of a unifying 
operation that starts from the Spirit: its final 
meaning, since it does not stop at Maya, the 
ingenuous, logical-rational form characteristic of 
present-day man, is to restore alive the original 
unity (Brahman) of the Spirit and the World. 
The World is not outside the Spirit: but since 
unity is the primordial condition in which man 
is initially contained, he, having lost it, must 
knowingly become its restorer. 

And this effort at acting knowingly for this 
goal, as made clear in the work of Surendra Nath 
Dasgupta, is transmitted to us successfully in this 
work by his disciple. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


. PEro GHuEnpo, Catholiques et Bouddbistes au 
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Vietnam (Paris, Groupe des éditions Alsatia 
diffusion, 1970, 422 pp.). 


This work, translated from the original Ita- 
lian, is a contribution to an understanding of the 
religious background of the great social, military 
and political crisis that has upset Vietnam. After 
a historical summary that goes from the colonial 
period to the Geneva Agreements, and to the 
American intervention, the author, with a series 
of observations and first-hand evidence, highlights 
the strong religious vitality of the Vietnamese 


people, both in the North and in the South, thanks 
to which there is possible an overcoming of the 
barriers and conflicts set up by other factors. We 
realize the importance, in this way, of under- 
standing, of the dialogue with the Buddhists, of 
the moral as well as material assistance given to 
the people, and of the practical aspects of real 

One should particularly note the need, under- 
lined by the author, for distinguishing the religious 
element from the political, necessary for a ge- 
nuine agreement, and objectively essential if this 
admirable people is to be aided. Only the realization 
of a similar goal can summon up the «great 
courage » needed for a concrete peace. 


MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


f 


K.N. UPADHYAYA, Early Buddbism and tbe Bba- 
gevadgita (Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1971, 
XX, 568 pp.). 


The author begins with a chronology of the 
Bbagavadgita and of Early Buddhism, and examines 
their respective sources, noting similarities and 
differences. On the basis of these, he carries out 
an epistemological, metaphysical end ethical analy- 
sis of the two spiritual currents. 

As regards the social vision that can stem 
from ethical and mystical grounds, especially as 
concerns the theme of human conflicts and of 
war as their expression, the author concludes that 
the innate attitude of Buddhism is diametrically 
opposed to that of the Bbagavadgita: the heroic 
oriterion of morality should coincide with the 
mystical criterion, but the metaphysical justification 
Arjuna gets from his Master, regarding the fighting 
and killing of the enemy, cannot be reconciled 
with the calming-down of human tensions, through 
the doctrine of detachment and compassion, that 
marks Buddhism. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERC 


DHARAMPAL, Civil Disobedience and Indian Tra 
dition (Varanasi, Sarva Seva Sangh Prakashan, 
1971, LXIV, 122 pp.). 


The investigation and interpretation of the 
first movements for non-cooperation and civil 
disobedience, lead the autbor to connect those 
movements with the direction of the eternal forces 
of Indian tradition. Through a documentation of 
the 19th century events thet prepared for the 
movement for autonomy, Dharampal points to 
disobedience as the model for a democratic over- 
coming of hindrances to democracy itself. There is 

. the important idea of Lok Sbakii as the synthesis- 
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power of social development, not imposed but 
formative. 
MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Mosue Lazar, The Sepbardic Tradition, Ladino 
and Spansb-Jewish Literature (New York, 
Norton and Company, 1972, 224 pp.). 


This work by Moshe Lazar is an anthology, 
published for the first time in English, of texts 
from the two currents of the Sephardic Tradition, 
the Ladino and the Spanish-Jewish. These are 
two distinct forms (eastern and western) of the 
same original content, producing new themes and 
characters as a result of the later Diaspora, when 
the Jews were expelled from Spain in 1492 and 
from Portugal in 1496. 

This anthology contains true gems of poetry 
and traditional wisdom. Ladino literature appears 
with Romances, or- popular -ballads "from - North 
Africa and the Balkans. Then follows the Poem 
on Joseph, the Legends and the Ladino Sayings 
and Proverbs, rich in intuition and humor. 

Spanish-Jewish literature is represented by a 
stage work of an ethical-mystical nature, by Miguel 
(Daniel Levi) de Barrios: Truth Triumphs in the 
End (Contra la verdad no hay fuerza). The texts 
were translated by David Herman. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


RAMCHANDBA PRASAD, The Mystic of Feeling: 
A Study in Rajneesh’s Religion of Experience 
(Delhi, Motilal Banarsidass, 1970, X, 230 pp.). 


The author gives us a synthesis and inter- 
pretation of the teaching of Rajneesh Chandra 
Mohan, considered to be one of the most im- 
portant yogi of contemporary India. Rajneesh, 
well aware of the demands of the modern world, 
does indeed base himself on tradition, especially 
on Mahayanic Buddhism; but manages to justify 
through this the far from traditional positions 
of Krishnamurti and Gurjieff. He does not hide 
his sympathy for Nietzsche. For him, concrete 
experience is the immediate school of the Spirit. 
In this way, he manages to make the ideal of 
Taoism and Zen — ascetic detachment in daily 
action — usable in our time. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


SWAMI GHANANANDA, GEOFFREY PARRINDER (Ed.), 
Swami Vivekananda in East and West (Lon- 
don, The Ramakrishna Vedanta Centre, 1968, 
XII, 224 pp.). 


The harmony of all religions on the basis 
of a single Principle, and the spiritual unity of 


the peoples in the name of a common social 
ideal, which today seems to be the general aspira- 
tion of humanity on the political devel, were the 
idea-forces made known by Swami Vivekananda as 
far back as his first bold intervention at the Par- 
liament of Religions held in Chicago in September, 
1893. This message was constantly revived over 
the years since that date and brought in dynamic 
form to the main cities of America and Europe, 
as the practical synthesis of Indien wisdom. 

In the present book, Vivekananda's mystical 
and social work is contemplated by a group of 
scholars, each of whom examines a particular 
aspect of that work: always relating it, however, 
to the metaphysical vigor brought to it by Vive- 
kananda, who was the disciple of Ramakrishna and 
a yogi. Let us recall, among those who con- 
tributed to this volume, Sir C.P. Ramaswami 
Aiyer, F.R. Allchin, Mr. Kenneth Walker, E.R. 
Marozzi, Swami Satprakashananda, M.C. Chagla, 
Rev. Sidney Spencer, etc. 

MASSIMO SCALIGERO 


Ht 


SINOLOGY 


Tenc Ssu-y0 and Knicar BIGGERSTAFE, As An- 
notated Bibliography of Selected Chinese Re- 
ference Works (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
University Press, 1971, XI, 250 pp.). 


This is the third edition, amply revised and 
enlarged, of a work that first appeared in 1936, 
and that is really indispensable to all who work 
in the field of sinology. As we are told by the 
- compilers of this volume, «a hundred titles that 
appeared in the second edition have been 
dropped...» and « nearly two hundred new titles 
have been added» (p. V). The grand outlines of 
this bibliographical repertory have remained un- 
changed, but the contents appear renewed and 
truly up-to-date. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


JAROSLAV PRUšEK, Chinese Statelets and the North- 
ern Barbarians in the Period 1400-300 BC. 
(Dordrecht, D. Reidel Publishing Company, 
1971, 313 pp.). 


Very few sinologues can cover so large an 
area in the field of sinology as Professor Jaroslav 
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Prušek; he has made original contributions in 
many realms, from classical literature to modern, 
from history to philosophy. Another, and far 
from the least, of his great merits, is that of 
having created a top-level school of sinology in 
Prague. This great master's most recent work 
returns to research he began long ago, in 1928- 
1930; and the twenty-four chapters that make 
up the work are a model of methodology. 
After ining the present state of research 
in China and the West, the author faces the 
problem of the northern « barbarians » and espe- 
cially that of the Ti, from every point of view. 
He reviews the entire history of that ethnic 
group from its first appearance in China until its 
autonomy was completely lost. The volume is 
supplied with maps and indexes of Chinese charac- 
ters and with a very rich bibliography that makes 
it even more valuable. 
LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Howarp S. Levy, Translations from Po Cbü-rs 
Collected Works. Volume I: The Old Style 
Poems. Volume Two: The Regulated Poems 
(New York, Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 
1971, 183, 94 pp.). 


Along with the by now classic studies of 
Arthur Waley on the biography of Po Chi-i 
and of Eugen Feifel on the poet's activity as censor, 
this work by Howard S. Levy is gn important 
contribution because it divides the figure and work 
of the great Chinese writer into particular thematic 
categories: social criticism, poetry of pleasure, 
the quieter pleasures, on friends, autobiographical 
poems, seasonal poems, aging and death, the pain 
of separation, journeys, women, etc. 

The translations of the poems are very close 
to the originals, trying to reproduce as far as 
possible the poet's patterns, rhymes and paral- 
lelism. 

On the whole, an interesting and successful 
experiment; a new way of trying to understand 
the poetry of Po Chüi. 

LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


HERRLEE G. CREEL, Tbe Origins of Statecraft 
in China. Volume One: The Western Chou 
Empire (Chicago and London, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1970, XIV, 559 pp.). 

| | 
We have here another highly important con- 
tribution to the study of the political ideas and 
administration of ancient China, after the post- 
humous works of Henri Maspero and Etienne 


Balazs. In this ponderous work, of which the 
first volume has now appeared, Prof. H.G. Creel 
examines all the institutional and administrative 
problems referring to the period of the Western 
Chou (1122-771 B.C.). 

Not only in the first chapter, which serves 
as an introduction, but also throughout the rest of 
the work, there is a most interesting end con- 
tinual confrontation with the West as well as an 
equally valuable study of possible Chinese in 
fluences on the modern age. The book is not 
aimed only at sinologues but is for all who 
deal with comparative political institutions. There 
are three important indexes: on sources, on prob- 
lems of chronology and on the origin of the 
T’fen divinity. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTII 


Studies of the Chinese Jews. Selections from 
Journals East and West. Compiled with Preface 
and Introduction by Hyman KuBum (New 
York, Paragon Book Reprint Corp., 1971, IX, 
218 pp.). 


In recent years there has been a new ap - 


proach to the study of a problem that is fairly 
marginal, but still highly interesting, that of the 
Chinese Jews. This anthology, edited by Hyman 
Kublin, includes ten articles which appeared be- 
tween 1895 and 1969, some in sinological reviews 
such as MS and TP, or JRAS on orientalism, 
others in hard-to-find reviews on Jewish studies. 
Among the more illustrious authors let us recall 
P. Pelliot, B. Laufer, R. Loewenthal and D. 
Leslie. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


Jews in Old China. Some Western Views. Com- 
piled and with an Introduction by HYMAN 
KusLIN (New York, Paragon Book Reprint 
Corp., 1971, XXII, 295 pp.). 


Another volume on the same subject es that 
above. This one includes a reprinting of a small 
book by James Finn (1806-1872), The Jews in 
China, a lecture on the same subject by MN. 
Adler (1900), a historical essay by S.M. Perlmann 
(1912) and a work by E.I. Ezra and A. Sopher 
(1926). 

This volume is a useful reprint, even if the 
essays and lectures it contains do not have the 
scientific value of those included in the other 
volume, reviewed above. : 

The problem of the Jews in China has 
aroused increasing interest; in the series of mono- 
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graphs of the TP, a volume by D.D. Leslie was 
recently dedicated to The Survival of tbe Chinese 
Jews: the Jewish Community of Kaifeng (Lei- 
den, E.J. Brill, 1972). 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTT 


L'antre aux fantômes des collines de l'Ouest. 
Sept contes chinois anciens (XIIe-XIVe siècles). 
Introduction, Notes et Commentaires d'André . 
Lévy. Traduction d'ÁNpRÉ Levy et RENE 
GOLDMAN (Paris, Gallimard, Collection UNE- 
SCO. Série Chinoise, 1972, 173 pp.). 


This is the translation of seven Chinese tales, 
edited in 1915 by Miao Ch'üamsun, reprinted 
posthumously in 1920, re-edited in 1928 by Hu 
Shih and again in 1934; these tales, which 
caused long philological disputes in which Ne 
gasawa Kikuya intervened with all bis authority, 
can also be found in the San Yen collection. In 
his introduction, A. Lévy underlines the origin of 
the bsiao-sbuo as an urban form, born in the 
amusement quarters of great cities. 

There are complete versions of these stories 
in Japanese, and partial ones in Czech, English and 
German. The present volume gives the reader 
an idea of the narrative production in vernacular 
between the Sung and Mongol dynasties. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


H.C. CGHUANG, Evening Chats at Yensban, or tbe 
Case of Teng T’o (Berkeley, Center for Chine- 
se Studies, Institute of International Studies, 
University of California, Studies in Chinese 
Communist Terminology, No. 14, 1971, V, 
46 pp.). 


This is another pamphlet in the fortunate 
series of Studies in Chinese Communist Ter- 
minology, begun in 1956. As is known, Teng 
T’o was one of the principal targets during the 
« Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution »; in 1961, 
he began publishing the Yen-shan yebbua (Even- 
ing Chats at Yen-shan) in the Perching wan- 
pao, and they continued until September, 1962. 
He contributed 153 miscellaneous essays in all and 
these reappeared, almost complete, in book form 
in 1963. This pamphlet analyzes Teng T'o's 
familiarity with Chinese tradition, his work as 
g columnist, and the terminology that refers to 
him and to his case. It is a most interesting 
contribution, both from the historical and cul- 
tural, and from the linguistic point of view. 


LioNELLO LANCIOTTI 


Irving Yucuenc Lo, Hsin Ch'ichi (New York, 
Twayne Publ, Inc., 1971, 194 pp.). 


Hsin Ch’i-chi (1140-1207) or Hsin Chia-hsüan, 
a poet of the Southern Sung dynasty, is an author 
little known to non-specialists. Very few of his 
poems had been translated up to now, so that we 
must be grateful to the author for having trans- 
lated 39 of them in this book. Hsin excelled 
in the tzu form, that type of lyric meter that 
developed under the Sung dynasty above all. 
Since he lived in the era of the Southern Sung, 
when the country was divided in two, his work 
could not help but be patriotic. In the modern 
era, Chinese sinological criticism has contributed 
a great deal to the study of this poet. The present 
volume is a good presentation of the poet and 
of his work as well; a fairly good bibliography 
rounds out the book. 
LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


CHEN TsU-LUNG, Éloges de personnages éminents 
de Touen-bouang sous les T’ang et les Cinq 
Dynasties. Partie I: avant-propos, introduction, 
textes cbinois (Paris, Publications de l'E.F.E.O., 
vol LXXX, 1970, XVIII, 199 pp., XX pls.) 


We must be grateful to Prof. Chen Tsu-lung, 
one of the best specialists in the Tun-huang 
manuscripts, for this present work, which is to 
be followed by the translation of end comment 
on the texts published here in a corrected Chinese 
edition. Prof. Chen has worked on the mss. 
of the Pelliot Collection in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris, with particular attention paid 
to the literary form called’ tsan (= praise); for 
his critical edition, he chose about fifty of those 
< praises y. This type has a very ancient tradition 
in China, but had various types of development 
in time. The learned introduction is followed by 
the established text, by lists of texts, Chinese 
names and technical terms, and by the photo- 
graphic reproduction of the original mss. The 
author may well be proud of this philological 
effort. 

LIONELLO LANCIOITI 


Études Song in memoriam Etienne Balazs, éditées 
par FRANÇOISE AUBIN. Série I: Histoire et 
institutions, 1, 2 (Paris, Mouton & Co., 1970, 
1971, 180 pp.). 


Anyone who was a friend of Etienne Balazs 
— as was the undersigned — and who admired 
both his great sinological ability end his excep- 
tional human gifts, knows that no better homage 
could have been paid to his memory than that 
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of carrying on the Sung Project which he had 
begun with so much enthusiasm. The general 
plan of this series foresees more than twenty 
essays, dedicated to the demography, the diplomatic 
and military history, the secret societies, the 
eminent personnages, the institutions, the economy, 
the urban history and the geography of the Sung 
era. The first booklet includes an essay by Ping- 
ti Ho on an estimate of the population in the 
Sung-Chin period and an essay by Herbert Franke 
on the Treaties between Sung and Chin. The 
second booklet contains four contributions: one 
on the wars between the Sung and the Hsi- 
Hsia, by E.I. Kyéanov; one by S.A. Skoljar on 
Sung artillery; and finally, two essays on secret 
societies by G. Ja. Smolin and I. Miyazaki. This 
series is well under way, and we hope to sec 
other volumes issued very soon. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


WOLFRAM EBERHARD, Geschichte Chinas (Stutt- 
gart, Alfred Króner Verlag, 1971, X, 436 pp.). 


More than twenty years have passed since 1948, 
when ‘Prof. W. Eberhard published his Chinas 
Geschichte in Switzerland for the first time; so 
that he felt dt opportune to present a revised 
and up-to-date edition of bis work, completed 
with the collaboration of Alide Eberhard. Despite 
the title, this is not pure and simple history, but 
also a cultural history of China that contains all 
the sociological experience of the author. The 
volume is completed by some maps and an essential 
bibliography. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


DAGMAR THIELE, Der Abschluss eines Vertrages: 
Diplomatie rwiscben Sungund Chin-Dynastie 
1117-1123 (Wiesbaden, Franz Steiner Verlag, 
Münchener Ostasiatische Studien, Bd. 6, 1971, 
289 pp.). 


This volume is an accurate study of all the 
diplomatic effort that led to the conclusion of 
the first treaty between the Sung and the Chin 
in 1123 A.D.; the main source for the book is 
the San-ch’ao pei-meng bui-pien, presented to the 
throne in 1194 by Hsü Meng-hsin. The author 
first examines the historical and political back- 
ground, reviewing relations between Sung, Chin 
and Liao at the beginning of the 12th century 
A.D., the earlier treaty with the Khitan (1005) and 
the struggle of the various factions at the Sung 
court. There is then an analysis of the diplomatic 
discussions and finaly of the treaty itself. The 
author comes to the conclusion that there was 


no agreement as to a two-party attack on the 
Khitan; the Sung obtained the restitution of 
sir prefectures of the Yen territory, in exchange 
for annual contributions of silver and silk. Tbis 
proved the military weakness of the Sung. 

The analysis is carried out very thoroughly, 
and documents the serious nature of the meth- 
odology of the Munich school. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


WALTER Fucus, Die Mandjuriscben Druckausgaben 
des Hsin-cbing (Hrdayasutra) mit Reproduktion 
der Vuer-und Fün[spracbigen Ausgabe (Wies- 
baden, Franz Steiner Verlag, Abhandlungen fir 
die Kunde des Morgenlandes, Bd. XXXIX, 3, 
1970, 26 pp., 47 pls.). 


This volume contains a short essay by Prof. 
W. Fuchs on the Manchurian printed edition of 
the Hsia-ching (Hrdayasutra), one of the most 
popular Buddhist texts, in tbe shortened version 
of it made by Hsüan-tsang. The palace edition 
of 1724 is in four languages: Tibetan, Man- 
churian, Mongol and Chinese. The 103 pages 
that make it up are photographically reproduced 
in plates 1-35; plates 3645 reproduce the 41 
pages of the five-language edition (those mentioned 
above plus Sanskrit); plates 46-47 reproduce the 
beginning of the  Manchurian-Chinese version 
owned by the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 
The text is g very accurate introduction to the 
various editions. 

LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 


JosepH NEEDHAM, Science and Civilisation in 
China, Volume 4: Physics and Physical Tecb- 
nology: Part III: Cid Engineering and 
Nautics (Cambridge, University Press, 1971, 
LVII, 931 pp.). 


Another volume is now added to Needham’s 
monumental work; this is the third part of the 
fourth volume, realized in collaboration with Dr 
Wang Ling and Dr Lu Gweidjen. It would 
really take a scientist and not a sinologue to 
review such a work, but one cannot help but be 
amazed as one leafs through the pages of this 
ponderous book. The wealth of data and infor- 
mation is on the same high level as in the earlier 
volumes; and the bibliography is, as usual, very 
full indeed. 

Ás we read these pages, we assist at the 
progressive discovery of a new China, mainly 
unknown in the West. Civil engineering in that 
country is analyzed gs regards the construction of 
roads, walls, buildings and bridges, the planning of 
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long-term building progrems, and hydraulic en- 
gineering; the latter is one of the major prob- 
lems of the Chinese economy. Nautical technology 
is viewed not only as the art of constructing 
vessels; the author also includes the relative tech- 
nical terminology, and the presence of nautics 
in philology and archaeology. 

One realizes at a certain point that this 
work is not of interest to the scientist alone; the 
philologist, the historian, the art historian and 
the student of the history of civilization, will all 
find in it many suggestions and stimulating ideas. 
When one finishes reading one volume in this 
series, one waits with a certain anxiety for the 
next one to be published. 

LiONELLO LANCIOTTI 


WoLrRAM EBERHARD, Chinesische Trdume und 
ibre Deutung (Mainz, Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften und der Literatur. In Kommission bei 
Franz Stein Verlag, Wiesbaden, 1971, 60 


pp.). 


The subject dealt with in this book had 
hitherto been completely ignored. So that we 
must be grateful to Prof. Eberhard for having 
printed this essay. Eberhard is basically a so- 
ciologist, and his study is therefore based on & 
number of dreams, the first told to him personally, 
the others to other people. 

The dreams are transcribed and commented on; 
their symbolism is analyzed; the people who recur 
in these dreams are indicated, as is their aggres- 
sivity, according to percentages: then follow 
tables of the dreams, indicating various ways of 
the dreams, indicating various ways of succeeding 
in life (through exams, jobs, winning at lot- 
teries, etc.). 

The research is undoubtedly interesting, even if 
the results are rather disappointing. From the 
title, we assumed that it was an analysis and 
interpretation of the dreams listed in great number 
in the great Chinese encyclopedias. Such research 
remains to be carried out, and no one is better 
equipped than Eberhard to do the task. 


LIONELLO LANCIOTTI 
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- G. Tucci, The Tombs of the Tibetan Kings (1950) (out of print). 


- L. PETECH, Northern India according to the Shui-ching-chu (1950) 


Brochure, Lit. 1.500. Cloth-binding L. 2.000. 


J. FRAUWALLNER, On the Date of the Buddhist Master of Law 
Vasubandhu (1951), Lit. 800. 


J. F. Rock, The *Na7*khi Naga Cult and Related Ceremonies. Parts I 
and II (1952), 2 vols., Lit.-18.000. 


- Conferenze. Vol. I. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. by 


G. Capks, J. J. L. Duyvenpaxg, C. Henrzz, P. H. Porr (1952) 
Lit. 2.000. 
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E. Conze, Abbisamayalankara, Introduction and translations from 
original texts, with Sanskrit-Tibetan indexes (1954) (out of print). 


- Conferenze. Vol. II. Containing lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. 


by H. Corsin, N. Esami, M. ELIADE, J. FrrrrozaT, P. HUM- 
BERTCLAUDE, J. MASUI, E. H. pg TscHARNER (1955), Lit. 3.000. 


- E. FRAUWALLNER, The earliest Vinaya and the beginning of Bud- 


dhist Literature (1956) (out of print). 


1. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts. Part I. Containing Asanga’s 
commentary on the Vajracchedika edited and translated; Analysis 
of the commentary on it by Vasubandhu; Mabayanavimfika of 
Nagarjuna; Navafloki of Kambalapáda; Catubstavasamdsartha of 
Amrtakara; Hetutativopadesa of Jitari; Tarkasopana of Vidyakara- 
Santi; with an appendix containing the Gilgit Text of the Vajracche- 
dika, edited by N. P. CHAKRAVARTI (1956) (out of print). 


2. G. Tucci, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part. II: The Bbavanakrama 


. of Kamalagila (1958), Lit. 7.000. 


- Materials for the study of Nepalese history and culture: 


1 - G. Tuca, Preliminary Report on two Scientific Expeditions in 
Nepal (1956), Lit. 10.000. 
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XIII - 


XVII - 


2 - R. GNoLr, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters. Part I: 
Text and Plates (1956), Lit. 14.000. 


3 - L. PETECH, Mediaeval History of Nepal (c. 750-1480) (1958), 
Lit. 6.000. 


R. GNoLr The Aesthetic Experience According to Abbinavagupta 
(1956) (out of print). 


J. F. Rock, The Amnye ma-Cbben Range and Adjacent Regions 
(1956), Lit. 8.000. 


E. CONZE, Vajracchedika Prajfiaparamita (1957) (out of print). 


Le symbolisme cosmique des monuments religieux. Conférences par 
R. BLOCH, J. DauiÉLou, M. ELIADE, M. GRIAULE, C. HENTZE, C. 
Lévi-Strauss, H. C. PuzcH, G. Tuccr (1957), Lit. 2.000. 


T. V. WYLE, A Place Name Index to George N. Roerich’s Trans- 
lation of tbe Blue Annals (1957), Lit. 1.000. 


A. FERRARI, mK’yen brise’s Guide to the Holy Places of Central 
Tibet. Completed and edited by L. PETECH, with the collaboration 
of H. RicHarpson (1958), Lit. 6.000. 


Orientalia Romana. I. Essays and lectures by E. BENZ, H. CORBIN, 
A. GopARD, L. HaM»rs, V. Mmorssi, S. P. TorsTov (1958), 
Lit. 2.500. 


G. DE RoERICH, Le parler de l'Amdo. Étude d'un dialecte arcbai- 
que du Tibet (1958), Lit. 7.500. 


R. H. VAN GULIE, Chinese Pictorial Art as Viewed by tbe Connois- 
seur (1958), (out of print). 


J. G. Maurzn, The Westerners among the Figurines of tbe T'an: 
Dynasty of Cbina (1959), Lit. 7.000. 


Un editto bilingue greco-aramaico di Afoka. La prima iscrizione 
greca scoperta in Afghanistan. Testo, traduzione e note a cura di 
G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI e di G. Levi DELLA VIDA con prefazio- 
ne di G. Tucci e introduzione di U. ScERRATO (1958) (out of print). 


P. H. LEE, Studies in tbe Saenaennorae: Old Korean Poetry (1959), 
L. 5.000. 


R. GNoLI, Tbe Pramanavarttikam of Dharmakirti. The first Chapter 
with tbe Autocommentary. Text and critical notes (1960), Lit. 
6.000. 


G. Tucci, Deb ter dmar po, Tibetan Chronicles by bSod nams 
grags pa, vol. I. Tibetan text, with emendations, English transla- 
tion, and an Appendix containing two Minor Chronicles (1971), 
Lit. 9.000. 


T. WYLE, The Geography of Tibet according to the ’Dzam-gling- 
rgyas-bshad (1962), Brochure Lit. 7.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 
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XXVI - 


XXXVII - 


XXXVIII - 


XXXIX - 


E. Conze, The Gilgit Manuscript of the Astadasasabasrikdprajna- 
paramita. Chapters 55 to 70 corresponding to the 5th Abbisamaya 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, I) (1962), 
Lit. 7.000. 


R. Gnor, Udbhata’s Commentary on the Kavyalamkara of Bba- 
maha. Sanskrit Fragments from Pakistan. Edited with critical notes. 
(Literary and Historical Documents from Pakistan, II) (1962), 
Lit. 4.000. 


J. F. Rocx, A *Na*khi-English Encyclopedic Dictionary. Part I 
(1963), Brochure Lit. 27.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 28.000. 


J. F. Rock, A *Na*kbi-English Encyclopedic Dictionary, Part Il. 
Gods, Priests, Ceremonies, Stars, Geographical Names (1972), 
Brochure Lit. 28.000, Cloth-binding Lit. 30.000. 


A bilingual Graeco-Aramaic Edict by Afoka. Text, translation and 
notes by G. PUGLIESE CARRATELLI and G. GARBINI, foreword by 
G. Tucct, introduction by U. Scerraro (1964), Lit. 2.500. 


G. Gnout, Le iscrizioni giudeo-persiane del Gur (Afghanistan) 
(1964), Lit. 2.500. 


J. AuBoyER, Introduction à l'étude de l'art de l'Inde (1965), 
Cloth-binding Lit. 6.500. 


G. SCARCIA, Sifat-Nama-yi Darvīš Mubammad Hani Gaz (1965), 
Lit. 14.000. 


J. TAKASAKI, A Study on the Ratnagotra-vibhaga (Uttaratantra) 
being a Treatise on the Tatbágatagarbba Theory of Mabayana Bud. 
dhism (1966), Lit. 16.000. 


D. S. Ruzcec, The Life of Bu ston Rin po che, with the Tibetan text 
of the Bu ston rNam thar (1966), Lit. 4.500. 


A. Soper, Chinese, Korean and Japanese Bronzes. A Catalogue of 
the Auriti Collection, donated to IsMEO, and boused in tbe Museo 
Nazionale d’Arte Orientale in Rome (1966), Lit. 6.000. 


Orientalia Romana, II, Essays and lectures by V. S. AGRAWALA, P. 
BrEonto-BroccutertI, P. Corrapint, L. Lancrorr1, NaMxar N. 
DEWANG (1967), Lit. 9.000. 


C. Pensa, L'Abbisamayalankaravrtti di Arya-Vimuktisena: Primo 
Abbisamaya. Testo e note critiche (1967), Lit. 4.500. 


M. Bovcz, The Letter of Tansar (Literary and Historical Texts 
from Iran, 1). (1968), Lit. 2.500. 


Orientalia Romana, III: Ghalib. Two Essays: Selected Poems, 
translated with original Urdu text and a critical introduction by 
AHMED ALI; La poesia di Ghalib, by A. Bausani. Rome, 1969. 
Lit. 3.000. 
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XL - ZAHIRUDDIN AHMAD, Sino-Tibetan Relations in the Seventeenth 
Century (1970), Lit. 12.000. 


ALI - G. MorE, The T'u-yü-bun from the Northern Wei to the Time 
of the Five Dynasties (1970), Lit. 15.000. 


XLII - T. WYLE, A Tibetan Religious Geography of Nepal (1970), 
Lit. 2.000. 


XLIII - G. Tuccr, Minor Buddhist Texts, Part. III. Third Bhavanakrama 
(1971), Lit. 1.500. 


XLIV - Orientalia Romana, IV: W. Hetssic, New Mongolian Minstrel; 
A, TAMBURELLO, Note e materiali sulla titolatura giapponese della 
sovranità; R. BEVIGLIA, IL simbolismo nella poesia giapponese del- 
Pera Meiji; L. P. Misura, Introducing recent Hindi Poetry. 


Forthcoming works: 


C. Pensa - T. VENKATACHARYA, Samghabhedavastu, containing the Life of 
the Buddha (From the Vinaya of the Miilasarvastivadin). 


NAMKAI N. Dewan, Mis’o ma pam dkar c'ag. Guide to the Holy Places 


on the Manosarowar. 
R. O. MEISEZAHL, The Central Tibetan Tradition of the Tanjur. 
M. Gor», Tarikb-e Sistan, English Translation. | 
H. E. RICHARDSON, Ch’ing Dinasty Inscriptions at Lhasa. 
E. CoNZE, Ástadafasabasrikaprajfaparamita. ÁAbbisamayas VI-VIII. 


ABU SA'rp AL-HAYY IBN AL-DAHHAK IBN MAHMUD GARDIZI, Zayin al-Akbbar. 
Translated by V. Pontecorvo. 


T. VENKATACHARYA, Nepalese Inscriptions in Gupta Characters, Part. II. 
Translation. 


SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Oriente Poliano. Studies and lectures delivered at Is.M.E.O. on the 
occasion of the 7th Centenary of the birth of Marco Polo (1254-1954) 
by E. BALAzs, P. DEMIÉVILLE, K. Enoki, L. CARRINGTON GOODRICH, E. 
HarNIsCH, L. Hamers, A. MosTAERT, L. OLSCHKI, A. NILAKANTA 
SHASTRI, E. H. SCHAFER, B. SPULER, R. WITIKOWER (1958), Lit. 6.500. 


D. FACCENNA, A Guide to tbe Excavations im Swat (Pakistan) 1956-1962 
(1964), Lit. 1.200. 


GHALIB, Selected Poems, translated with an introduction by AHMED ALI. 
Rome, 1969, Lit. 1.200. 


E. GarprERI, R. Orazi, Progetto di sistemazione del Maydan-i Sab. Rome, 
1969, Lit. 3.000. 


A. Bausant, L'Iran e la sua tradizione millenaria. Roma, 1971, Lit. 1.000. 
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RELAZIONI DI VIAGGIATORI 
ITALIANI IN INDONESIA 


Travel accounts of Italian travellers in Indonesia issued under the 
auspices of IsMEO and the Italian cultural Centre of Djakarta. 


Lettera di Giovanni da Empoli intorno al viaggio da lui fatto a Malacca. 
Introduzione e note a cura di A. BAUSANL With an English Trans- 
lation. Roma, 1970, Lit. 2.500. 


AL-IDRISI 

Opus Geograpbicum, sive < Liber ad eorum delectationem qui Terras pera- 
grare studeant », Published under the joint auspices of the Istituto 
Universitario Orientale of Naples and IsMEO. 
Critical edition of the Book of Roger, by Ar-IDpRIS;3. 
Fasciculus Primus. Arab Text. First Clima. Edited by T. LEWICKI, 
V. MowrziL, M. T. Perri Suma, L. Ricci, Fuap Sayyp, A. BAUSANI. 
Naples-Rome 1970. 
Fasciculus Secundus. Second Clima. Edited by T. LEgwickr, V. Mon- 
TEIL, Hussain Monés, M. NaLLmo, Fuap Sayyp, M. T. PETTI 


SUMA, L. VECCIA VAGLIERI, S. MAQBUL AHMAD, R. Tram. Naples- 
Rome 1971. 


IL NUOVO RAMUSIO 


Under the auspices of IsMEO 

Commemorating the work of G. B. Ramusio, the 16th century editor of the 
writings of great Italian travellers and navigators of the past. This series 
is published by the LIBRERIA DELLO STATO (State Publishing Office), 
under prof. G. Tucci's supervision. 

Liber Peregrinationis di Jacopo da Verona, by U. MONNERET DE VILLARD 
(1950), Lit. 4.000. 

I missionari italiani nel Tibet e nel Nepal, by L. PETECH. Parts I-IV: I Cap- 
puccini marchigiani. Parts V-VII: Ippolito Desideri, 5. 1. (1952-1956), 
each part Lit. 4.000. 

Il libro dei conti di Giacomo Badoer, Vol. I, by U. Dormi and T. BERTELE, 
(1956), Lit. 10.000. 

Viaggi di C. Federici e G. Balbi alle Indie Orientali, by O. Pinto (1962), 
Lit. 14.000. 

Le navigazioni atlantiche del veneziano Alvise Ca’ da Mosto, by T. GASPAR- 
RINI LEPORACE (1965), Lit. 16.000. 

I Viaggi di Pietro Della Valle. Lettere dalla Persia, Tomo I, by F. GAETA 
and L. LOCKHART. 


Forthcoming Works: 


I viaggi in Persia degli ambasciatori veneti Barbaro e Contarini, by 
L. LockuanT, R. Morozzo pELLA Rocca and M. F. TrePoro. 





As by J 1972, please place all orders for the purchase of works published our 

Reports & Memewrs, Quaiteriy magerine East end West, Cima cic) with: Muma Edstics wh Er Piazza tect 
torlo, 120 - 00186, Roma, Italy. for al-Inarst, Opus Geogr should be placed with E. J Oriental 
Booksellers, Oude Rijn 33/A, Leiden, Holland. for 

Ha dello Stato (State Publishing Office), Piarra Verdi - 00198 Roma, Italy 
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. ISTITUTO ITALIANO PER IL MEDIO ED ESTREMO ORIENTE 
CENTRO STUDI E SCAVI ARCHEOLOGICI IN ASIA 


REPORTS AND MEMOIRS 
Under the direction of GrusEgPPE Tucci 


— 


I - Reports on tbe Campaigns 1956-58 in Swat (Pakistan). Rome 1962. 
D. FACCENNA, Mingora: Site of Butkara I. l 
G. GULLINI, Udegram. Lit. 25.000 


II, 2 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 2: Plates I-CCCXXXV. Photographs by F. Bonarpt; De- 
scriptive Catalogue by M. TappEr. Rome, 1962. Lit. 25.000 


II, 3 - D. FACCENNA, Sculptures from the Sacred Area of Butkara I (Swat, 
Pakistan). Part 3: Plates CCCXXXVI-DCLXXV. Photographs by F. Bo- 
NARDI; Descriptive Catalogue by M, Tapper Rome, 1964. Lit. 25.000 


V - A. Bompact, The Kgfic Inscription in Persian Verses in the Court of the 
Royal Palace of Mas^ud III at Ghazni. Rome, 1966. Lit. 8.000 







VI - Travaux de restauration de monuments bistoriques en Iran. Rap 
et études préliminaires, édités par G. ZANDER. Rome, 1968. 
Lit. 


VIII, 1 - G. ALCIATI, I resti ossei umani delle necropoli dello Swat (P 
Parte I: Butkara II. Rome, 1967. Lit. 


IX - P. Darrina, L'immigrazione dei Saka nella Drangiana. Rome, 1 
Lit. 6. 


X - G. GNoLI, Ricerche storiche sul Sistan antico. Rome, 1967. Lit. 8.00 


XI - C. E. BOSWORTH, Sistan under tbe Arabs, from the Islamic Conquest to 
tbe Rise of tbe Saffarids (30-250/651-864). Rome, 1968. Lit. 6.000 


XIII, 1 - Folk-Tales of Swat, collected and translated by INAYAT-UR-RAH- 
MAN, Part 1. Rome, 1968. Lit. 9.000 


XV - Ostiran und Zentralasien bei Ptolemaios (Geographie 6, 9-21). Criti- 
cally edited and translated into German and English by I. Ronca. 
Rom, 1971. | Lit. 8.000 
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ARTIBUS ASIAE 


INSTITUTE OF FINE ARIS 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Quarterly of Asian Art and Arcbaeology for 
| Scbolars and Connoisseurs 


Far East - Near East 
India and Southeast Asia 
Ihe Migrations 
Volume XXVIII. (1966) 
Editorial Board: 

. Alexander C. Soper, Editor-in-chief 
Richard N. Frye - 
Stella Kramrisch 
Artibus Asiae, a quarterly publication de- 
voted to Asian art and archaeology, was 
started in 1925 and has continued regularly 
since, with the exception of the war years. 
Rather than attempting to repeat or to po- 
pularize material that is already available to 
scholars, it aims to present new discoveries, 
previously unpublished objects of art, and 
sorts of new studies. Each issue contains 
book reviews. It is consequently 
only to research scholars, but also 
and connoisseurs who wish to 
emselves with the authentica- 
ns, and dating of the Asian 
interest them. It is naturally 
to libraries, universities, mu» 


















studies. In addition, it 
standard of print and illustra- 
each issue an object of 


ts own right. 


iption (4 issues): 

or Swiss francs 65.- 

volume -350 pages Quarto, richly 
illustrated. 

and Subscriptions are accepted 

ugh any agent or bookseller, or directly 

y Institute of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 

versity, 1 East 78 Street, New York 21, 

N. Y., or by 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 


Alexander B. Griswold 


institutions engaged in any . 


U.S. $ 15- `. 


Just published 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI 


Tibetan Folk Songs from 
byanisa and Western Tibet 


The first part of Tibetan Folk Songs con- 
tains the text and translation of some po- 
pular songs collected by the author in the 
district of Gyantse, among the people them- 
selves. All of them have appeared in a 
previous edition, to which some marriage 
songs of Central Tibet were also added. 
The present edition has been enriched by 
some chants of a ritual character of Western 
Tibet, that are of interest for the study of 
history and local cults. Some Appendices 
have lastly been added, bearing on various 
customs and usages of Tibet, collected by 
Prof. Namkhai Norbu, and summarized in 
English by the author. 

These songs are as a rule anonymous, and 
nobody recollects the name of the poet who 
composed them. When they enjoy the fa- 
vour of the people, they spread all over a 


certain region, flourishing and travelling 


along with pilgrims and caravans. Nobody 
ever enquiries about their authorship, and 
they eventuall fade away, superseded by 
new songs: many of them seem to have a 
rather short life, like the passing waves of 
a people's poetic inspiration. Their value 
lies in their being the living expression of 
the poetic genius of the people of Tibet, 
that makes them deserving of being collect- 


ed and studied. 


(Artibus. Ásiae Supplementum XXII) 


Second, Revised and Enlarged Edition 1966. 
202 pages, 18 plate-pages, Quarto Cloth 
bound, Swiss frs. 53.50 or $ 12.75 


ARTIBUS ASIAE - PUBLISHERS 
ASCONA (SWITZERLAND) 


k. 


FOUR MONUMENTAL PUBLICATIONS 


I. THE OCEAN OF STORY, bei C. H. 
Tawney's English translation of Somade- 
vas KATHA SARITSAGARA (or OCEAN 
OF STREAMS OF STORY ), re-edited with 
elaborate introduction, fresh explanatory 
and exhaustive notes and terminal essa 
by N. M. Penzer, Royal Octavo, pp. 4,000, 
in big 10 Vols. Price $ 60, postage free for 
complete set. 


II. LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA, edited 
Sir G. A. Grierson.' The only record of 
the Indian 1 es surveyed in the 

beginning of the 2 Century. Size demy 


quarto P» 10,000 in 11 Vols. (19 Pts.) 
Price $ , postage free for complete” set, 


II. ANCIENT INDIAN TRADITION & MY- 
THOLOGY SERIES : (In translation: All 
the Mahapuranas in 50 Vols. each Vol. a 
Rs. 30/-, ublication price Rs. 25/. 
Vol. I-II: SIVA PURANA just released). 


VI. SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST SERIES, 
edited by F.. Max Muller and translated 
into h by 20 orlental scholars, Size 
nd octavo, pp. 20,000 in 50 Vols. Price 
$ 150. 


SOME OF OUR OTHER VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


ANCIENT INDIA: R. C. Majumdar Rs. 20 
INDIAN EDUCATION : Mookerji 


ASOKA : R. K. Mookerjee - 15/- 
ASPECTS OF EARLY VISNUISM : 

J. Gonda 30/- 
ASPECTS OF POLITICAL IDEAS AND 

INSTITUTIONS IN ANCIENT INDIA : 

R. S. Sharma 20/- 


ASTADHYAYI OF PANINI : S. C. Basu 49/- 
BUDDHIST HYBRID SANSKRIT GRAMMAR 


& DICTIONARY : F. Ed n 120/- 
CLASSICAL SAMKHYA : G. J. Larson 30j/. 
COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF P 

LANGUAGES : R. Pischel 50/- 
DOCTRINE OF BUDDHA : G. Grimm 20/- 


DOCTRINE OF JAINAS : W. Schubri 30/- 
ELEMENTS OF HINDU ICONOGRAPHY: 

T. À. Gopinath Rao 4 Vols. 450/- 
ENGLISH-SANS. DICTIONARY : Williams 36/- 
EPIGRAPHIA INDICA : Vol. II Rs. 100/- 
FORMATION OF MARATHI LANGUAGE : 

Bloch Tr. Chanana 35/- 
HINDU SAMSKARAS : R. B. Pandey 30/- 
HISTORY OF ANCIENT INDIA : Tripathi 25/- 
HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE, 

Vol. III (2 Parts Classical and Scientific) 


Winternitz 45/- 
HISTORY OF SANSKRIT POETICS : 
P. V. Kane 15/- 


ICONOGRAPHY OF TIBETAN LAMAISM : 
Gordon 187/50 
INDIAN EPIGRAPHY : D. C. Sircar 60/- 
“INDIAN EPIGRAPHICAL GLOSSARY” 50/- 
INDIAN PALAEOGRAPHY : R. B. Pandey 20/- 
JAINA ETHICS : D. Bhargava 20/- 
JURIDICAL STUDIES IN A. INDIAN LAW 
TEXTS : 2 Vols. L. Sternbach 100/- 


KADAMBARI (Purva) : M. R. Kale 
KINGSHIP IN N. INDIA: R. C.P. Si 
LEGENDS IN MAHABHARAT : S. A. Dange 35/. 
MIND & SPIRIT OF INDIA : Devaraj 20/- 
NIGHANTU AND NIRUKTA : 40/- 
OUTLINE OF RELIGIOUS LITERA 


25/- 
Rs. 15/- 


OF INDIA : J. N. Farquhar 24/- 
POSITION OF WOMEN HINDU CIVI- 

LIZATION : A S. Altekar 15/- 
PRACTICAL SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DIC- 

TIONARY : V. S. Apte 50/- 
PRINCIPLES OF LITERARY CRITICISM 

IN SANSKRIT : R. C. Dwivedi 35/- 
RAMANUJA ON BHAGAVADGITA : 

J. A. B. VAN Buitenan 20/- 
SANS.-ENG. Dictionary : M. Williams 100/- 


SANKARA AND BRADLEY : Srivastava 25/- 
SCYTHIAN ART : V. G. Barovka 56/25 
STATE & GOVT. IN A. INDIA: Altekar 15/- 
STATUS OF WOMEN IN EPICS : S. Jayal 25/- 
STUDIES IN BUDDHIST CULTURE OF 
INDIA : L. M. Joshi 30/- 
STUDIES IN INDIAN COINS : D. C. Sircar 60/- 


SYADVADAMANJARI : F. W. Thomas 25/- 
TIBETAN RELIGIOUS ART : Gordon 99/. 
UBHAYABHISARIKA : Warder and 
Venkatacarya $2 
VAKATAKA GUPTA AGE : Altekar and 
Majumdar Rs. 15/. 


VEDIC CONCORDANCE: M. Bloomfield 40/- 
VEDIC INDEX : 2 Vols. Macdonell & Keith 60/- 
WORKS OF KALIDASA (Dramas) : 
Devadhar 16/- 
YOGA AND WESTERN PSYCHOLOGY : 


G. Coster 10/- 
YOGA SYSTEM OF PATANJALI : 
J. H. Woods 7/50 


“WE OFFER OUR SERVICES FOR ALL INDOLOGICAL BOOKS PUBLISHED IN INDIA 


& ABROAD 


: ASK FOR OUR BIG CATALOGUE” 


MOTILAL BANARSIDAS 
Oriental Publishers & Booksellers, Bungalow Road, Jawaharnagar, 
DELHI 7 ( India ) 


ISSUED BY CHEMICALS & ALLIED PRODUCTS EXPORT PROMOTION COUNCIL CALCUTTA -1 


INDOLOGICAL BOOK HOUSE 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS 


1675, Dakhn! Rai Street, 


INDIA 


Released: 


10. 


13. 
14. 


Subhash Marg, 
Delhi - 6. 
Antiquities of llvastu - Taral of Nepal by 
P. C. Mukherjee. Vol. No. XXVI, 1969 
Rs. 45/— 
Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura 


by Vincent A. Smith. Vol. No. XX, 1969 
Hs. 100/— 


Buddhist Cave Temples and Their Inscriptions 
by James Burgess. Second Ed#ion, 1864 
Hs. 75/— 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum - 
of Asoke. Vol. 4 by E. Hultzsch. Second 
Edition, 1989, with 55 Plates (Under Kind 
permission of Govt of Indla) 

Forelgn Ed. Rs. 175/— 

Indian Ed. Rs. 100/— 
Indo-Aryan by Rajindralal Mitra In Two Volt 
umes. 2nd Edition, 1869 Rs. 90/— 
Cave Temple of India by James Fergusson 
and James Burgess - R with 50 Addl 
tional Plates and Introduction by Prof. K. D. 


Ba]pal. 2nd ed., 1969 Rs. 50/— 
Elements of Hindu Iconography by T. A. Gopl 
Nath Rao. In 4 Vols. Pp. 1760. 2nd Edition, 
1989 Rs. 225/— 

of Ancient and 


The sith up Encycl 
Medlaeval Based on: Vedic, Puranic, 


Tantric, Jain, Buddhistic, Literature and Hie 
torical Records. Editorial Board: 1. Dr. KA. 
NHakantha Shastri - 2. M.M. Dr. V.V. Mirashi 
- 3. Dr. R.N. Dandekar - 4. Dr. B.Ch. Chhabra - 
5. Dr. B.C. Law - 8. Dr. Rajball Pandey. Chlef 
Editor Prof. K. D. Bafpal. Asstts: 


Pandey M.A.. Chhedl Singh M. A. Bha- 
gawan Singh MA. AD. Part l. Hoyal 
Octovo, 1967 Rs. 20.00 
Markandey Puran by F.E Pargiter, English 
Translation. 1968 60.00 
Hindu Pantheon by Edward Moor, A New 


edition with 60 plates condensed and anno- 
tated by the Rev. W.O. Sampson, 1968 75.00 


Kurma Purana Edited by Dr. R.S. Bhattacharya, 
A systematic Hindu mythology and traditions, 
1968 10.00 


Vedic Grammer by AA. Macdonell, A large 
edition, 1968 40.00 


Epic Mythology by E-W. Hopkins, 1968 30.00 
Archaeological Survey of India Reports by 
Major General Sir Alexander Cunningham, 
J.D. Beglar and H.C. Carlkeyles. Complete set 
In 24 Volumes Includin eneral Index with 
several hundred Maps, Plans, Plates of Ancient 
India Architectural remains. Sculptures, Im- 
scriptions and Coins (with the kind permission 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


21. 


24. 


28. 


Post Box No. 98, 
Ck. 31/10, Nepoll Khopro, 


Varanasl. 


of Govt, of Indla). Price for the complete set 
Rs. 720 Or Rs. 30 Per Volume. 


Manual of Indian Buddhism by H. Kern, 1868 
20.00 


Bhilsa Topes by Sir A. Cunningham, Or the 
Buddhist monument of Central India Compris- 
Ing a bref Historical Sketch of the rise, 
progress and decline of Buddhism, Illustrated 
with 30 Plates. Introduction by Prof. K.D. 


BaJpal, 1968 75.00 
Elements of South Indian Pal by A.C. 
Burnell. From the fourth to 1 Century A.D. 


Being a study of South-Indlan inscriptions. 3rd 
enlarged and Improved edition, 1968 75.00 


Coins of Mediaeval India by Sir A. Cunnin- 


gham. From the seventh century down to 
Mohammadan Conquests with 11 plates. 1968 
15.00 


Colns of Ancient India by Sir A. Cunningham. 
From the earliest times down to the seventh 
century A.D. 1963 25.00 


Later Indo-Scythlans by Sir A. Cunningham. 
From the Numismatic Chronicle 1893-84, with 
10 plates. 1962 25.00 


Buddhist Cave Temples And Their inscriptions 
by James Burgess, Second edition. 1964 
75.00 


8 of Bharhut by Sir A. Cunningham. A 
Buddhist monument ornament of Buddhist 
legend and History In 3rd century B.C. with 
57 plates Demy 4 Vo with introduction by 
Dr. V.S. Agarwala 100.00 


Mahabodh! Or The Great Buddhist Temple 
Under The Bodh Tree At Buddha Gaya by Sir 
A. Cunningham. Demy nted on art and 
suparcalendered Paper, cloth bound with 31 
plates 50.00 


Valshnavism Salvism And Minor Religious 
System by Sir R.G. Bhandarkar. 1965 10.00 


Corpus | Indicarum Vol. I. by Sir 
A. Cunningham. Inscriptions of Ashoka with 
31 plates, Demy 4 Vo, cloth Bound, 1961 50.00 


Corpus Indicarum Vol. III. by 
John Fleet. Inscriptions of Early Gupta Kings 
and thelr successors, with 46 Plates Second 
edition (under the kind permission of Govt. 
of India) 1963 175.00 
Vedic Mythology by A.A. Macdonell 25.00 
Katyayana And Patanjall by F. Kellhorn. Their 
relation to each other and to Panin!, Second 
edition, 1963 5.00 
An Out Line of Early Buddhism by Dr. AJ 

Mitra Shastri A Historical Survey of Bud 

hology School & sanghas mainly based on the 
study of Pre-Gupta inscriptions 12.00 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF INDIA 


Now Imperial Series 
(The complete set will be out up to 1922) 


EASIERN WORLD 
THE ASIA MONTHLY 


EASTERN WORLD Js the InternaHonal 
magazine dealing with the political 
end economic problems of Asla. 


Regular reports from Its own corres- 
pondents keep you well Informed 
about developments In South-East Asia 
and the Fer East, while Its articles — 
contributed by Western and Eastern 
authoritatlve writers — make It one of 
the finest and most Interesting contrl- 
bullons to Intellectual cooperation 
between East and West. 


Yearly Subscription: & 1.10. 
(12 Issues, Including postage) 


EASTERN WORLD 
58 Paddington Street, London, W. 1, England 





The Guardian 


IS THE ONLY ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN BURMA 

ON CULTURAL, SOCIAL, EDUCA- 

TIONAL, POLITICAL AND CONTEM- 

PORARY AFFAIRS OF BURMA AND 
S.E. ASIA 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE; 3. shiflings per copy 
Lst 9. per year, post free. 


DAILY NEWSPAPER: Lst 5. per year, post free. 
The Guardian 


I$ INDEPENDENT, INFLUENTIAL, ENLIGHTENED, 
ESSENTIAL 


ENQUIRIES The Guardian Ltd., 
55 Barr Sreet, 
p.o- box 1599, 
Rangoon, Burma 


Cables: “GUARDIAN”, Rangoon. 








VIENT DE PARAITRE A TOKYO JUST OUT IN TOKYO 


FRANCE-ASIE-ASIA 


Revue bilingue des problèmes aslatiques 
et de Synthèse culturelle 


Bilingual Review 
of Asien Culture end Problems 


Directeur: RENÉ DE BERVAL 
18, 2-chome, Tomlsaka-cho, Bunkyo-ku 
TOKYO (Japan) 


Pour tous renselgnements: 

Europe et Afrique: M. Adrien Maisonneuve, Li- 
brairie d'Amérique et d'Orient - 11, rue Salnt- 
Sulpice, Paris (VI) 

U.S.A.: Mr. George Humphrey - RF 1, Mansfield 
Center (Conn.) 

Aste: Klnokuniya Book Store Co. Ltd. - £26, 
Tsunohazu, Shinjukwku, Tokyo 


Rivista menslle di attualità e cultura sul pro- 
blemi ecumenico-missionari e dello sviluppo del 
terzo mondo. Edita dal Pontificlo Istituto 
Missioni Estere (P.I.M.E.) di Milano, in cola- 
borazione con: Unione Müssionarila del Clero, 
Mani Tese, Tecnici Volontari Cristiani. Fondata 
nel 1872; dieci fascicoli all'anno di 72 pagine. 

MONDO E MISSIONE ë in Italia lo rivista 
piü diffusa e completa sui seguenti temi di 
grande attualita: Chiesa mussionaria in Asla, 
Africa e America Latina - Ecumenismo Cri 
stiano - Problemi sociali e politici del terzo 
mondo - Incontro con le culture e religioni 
non cristiane - La fame nel mondo e la lotta 
contro il sottosviluppo - Laicato missionario 
e Volontariato - Problemi internazionali della 
pace e dello sviluppo - Chiese locali e colla- 
borazione tra le Chlese. 

La rivista offre ogni mese in un Servizio 
Speciale lo studio approfondito di un tema 
d'attualità, oltre ad un'ampia serie di infor- 
mazioni, articoli vari, riflessioni di personal 
th e documentazioni, e bibliografia interna- 


chi, 94 - 20149 Milano (Italy) - c.c.p. 3/704. 
Abbonamento annuo: 
in Italia L. 3.000 
all'estero L. 4.000 
Cople in omaggio vengono inviate dietro richiesta. 





ARTS ASIATIQUES 


Annales du Musée Guimet et du Musée Cernuschi 


Revue trimestrielle 


Directeur: Joam FILLIOXAT Hédaetenr em chef: Jeannine AUBOYEHR 


Abonnements: étranger 8.200 Fr 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1 place Paul 
Painlevé, Paris Ge | 


Cette revue, consacrée à des études sur les arts asiatiques, accueille la colla- 
boration des savants de tous les continents et forme une íribune oü les 
recherches archéologiques sont recensées et crifiquées. Aux historiens et aux 


amateurs d'art elle présente avec toute liconographie désirable les documents 


et les monuments récemment découverts. 





T mil The TAMIL CULTURE is a quarterly official publication of the Acedemyro[ Tamil Culture, 
d Medras-30. Rates of subscription for the «Journal» are: Annual: Rs. 7 (India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Maleya); Sh. 12/6 (United Kimgdom); U.S. $ 2.00 or its equivalent (United 
( Itur States of America and other countries). Subscriptions are best remitted im the form of 
ll Ü Crossed Postal Orders or Cheques or Bank Drafts payable in India drawa in favour of 
Tamil Culture. Cheques not drawn on a Bank in Madras should include the Bank's 
collecting commission of 50nP. Literary communications, Exchange and Books for review 

should be addressed to tke Chief Editor, Tamil Culture, Medras-50. 
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English Quarterly Journal of the Academy of Tamil Culture 








ANNOUNCING ISSUE OF THE ] 
JOURNAL OF POLITICS 


Mao Kinder and His Critics Reconsidered 

A. B. Ducan 

Is Liberalism Out-of-Date? 

G. TreDxa 
Congressional District Party Strengths and the 
1960 Election I 

E. F. Cox 

Presidential Republicanism in the South, 1960 
E. COs5MAN ° 

The Supreme Court as Policy Maker: The Tide- 
lands Oil Controversy : 

L. J. Bamora 

Electoral Competition and Electoral Systems In 


Published Quarterly 
by the Southern Political Science Association 
Peabody Hall, Untverzity o£ Florida 
Gainesville, Florida, U.S.A. 


Subscription and Membership Feo 
$5.00 U.S.A; $5.50 Foreign; $3.00 Student 





PROUD ANNOUNCEMENT 


| FROM | 
| FA. K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY. 
CALCUTTA - 12 (INDIA) 


« Our Heritage» the most important 
Indological journal in Sanskrit, Bengali - 
and English comes under, qur distribu- 
torship. Half-yearly. . ^ — 

9th Vol.in Press All back volumes 
at no extra. Es 5,00 per No. 





Research ee | 
of Philosophy 


and Social Science 


An Intemational Blannual of Philosophy, Psycho- 

logy, Soctology & Education, Published in October 

& April. Each fiue contains about 200 pages an 
a particular subject. 


General Editor: Dr. Ram Nath Sharma, Meerut 
. College, Meerut (U. P.) India. 


Editorial Board: Gardner Murphy (U.S.A). R. H; 

Thouless (Australia), H. H. Price (U.K), B: L. 

Atreya (India) and more than a dozen scholars 
from different foreign countries. 


Board of Representatives: Consists of representa- 
tive scholars from a large number of Indian and 
foreign -untversities. ` ` 


Vol I No. 1 Parapeychology and Yoga Oct. 1963 
from eminent Indian and foreign scholars 


` Vol II No. 2 Indien Psychology Oct. 1964 


Contains about one-and-a-half dozen articles 
Including contributions from eminent Indian and 


foreign scholars 
Vol. II No. 1 Human Personality * April 1065 
Vol I| No. 2 Nature of Salf Oct. 1965 
Rs. Sh. ‘ Dollars 


Annual Subscription Rates: 15.00 30 3.50 


Life Membership: Ten years subscription in 
advance. 

Publishers: M/s Kedar Nath Ram Nath, Meerut 
(U.P.) India. 





PANCHADAoHI 


A VEDANTA CLASSIC 
OF THE 14% CENTURY 


by 
SWAMI VIDYARANTA 


translated by 
HARI PRASAD SHASTRI 


A logical expostition 
of the non dual vedants 


Essential for the student | 
- of this profound philosophy 


Kew edition, complete and fully ennetaded, costaining Sossirit text 
in omas Script ' 

Prise ; B8B|- 

` Peetage 2/8 


From: SHANTI SADAN 


. 29, Chepstow Villas 
London W. Il. England 


FULL BOOKUST ON REQUEST 


Paragon Book Gallery, Ltd. 


and 
Paragon Book Reprint Corp. 


14 East 38th Street - Now York 10016, N. Y. 


We specialize exelusively in beoks on the FAR BAST, 


NEAR & MIDDLE EAST. 


Mere than 20,000 «la print» and a owt of print» 
beoks on Orienta) history, religion, philesophy, lite- 
reture, linguistics & art Im all langeages are en eur 
shelves. All librarians, collectors and seholars are 
invited to send thelr want lists, which will receive 


Catalogues Issued Regularly 


We purchase single works and eompiete libraries en 
the Orlent and always pay full value. 


FOR ALL COMPETITIONS 


«CURRENT EVENTS” 
P Year Book 1962 


Main features is | 


4 International organizations æ World Gezetteer æ 20 Page - World Alles 4 Neatlonel & Internations 


events wth Background «4 Special sections on Indi ` 


Mats & : : i 9 


CU RREN | EVENTS A Monthly Review of — & International Affairs 


FOR PEOPLE RICH IN THE CIRCLES - 


Avallsble from your Bookseller or 


OF BUSINESS, GOVERNMENT - AND THE PROFESSIONS 


Single Copy He. 1,00 
Wearly Rs. 19.00 


“æ 


CURRENT EVENTS “47 pardus Mn 


= 
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OUTSTANDING RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


FIRMA K.L. MUKHOPADHYAY: BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 
6/14, BANCHHARAM AKRUR LANE, CALCUTTA - 12, INDIA. 
` Cable: INDOLOGY: (Calcutta) Telephone 24-1824 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


De, -S. K. - History of the Vaisnava Faith & Movement, 2nd rev. ed.. . 
— Bengali Literature in the Ninteenth Century 2 vols. bound together. 2nd ed. 
— Vakroktijivita. 3rd Ed. Sans. text, Eng. Intro. & notes . . Se oe oe 
Dutt, N. - Early Monastic Buddhism. Throughly revised 2nd ed. 
Basak, R. G. - Lectures on Buddha & Buddhism 


— Mahavastu Avadana. Long Eng. Intro. Sans. text and notes. Vol. I. . 

Majumdar, R. C. - Glim of Bengal in the 19th Century. The most signi 
Bein portak of Todan R Renaissance. 

— Hindu Colonies in the Far East. Ilus. & Map 2nd rev. & enlarged ed. : 

— History of the Freedom Movement in India. 1750-1947. 3 vols. About 2000 
pp. Vols. 1 & 2 published . . E a 

Chatterjee, K. L. - Natio Movement in Modem China | 

Chakravarti, P. C. - India-China Relations. (with maps) 

Weiner, Myron - Political Change in South Asia 

met C. - Studies in the the Development of Capitalism in India . 

Satyajit (Compiler) - Selections From The Indian inanem Vol. 1: Calcutta 

: — (1818-19) - Vols. 2 & 3 in Press . . 

Bayley, D. H. - Preventive Detention in India . . 
Chau, T. M. - Hsuan Tsang, Pilgrim & Scholar Ilus. . 

Cakravarti, C. - Sex Life in Ancient India . 2 as 


T TE T PEPEPEPE 
= 


BOOKS ON TIBETOLOGY E 


Do-rje, K. - Red Annals. Tibetan Text. Part I priced at Rupees Five (Indis; Pe. 

kistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries) 
Drug Mchog-Gnyis. Price: Rupees Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 

Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim) or Fifty Shillings other countries) . 

Prajma - Price: Rupees Twenty (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal Bhotan and 
Sikkim) or Forty Shillings (other countries). . . 

Kyloguph- Price: Ru Twenty-Five (India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan 

and Sikkim) or Shillings (otber countries 

Bhasracari - Price: Rupees Five (India, Pakistan, Denn Nepal, Bhutan and 
. Sikkim) or Ten Shillings (other countries). . 

. A Commentary on Bzang-S by Leang-skya Khutuktu Rol -pahi- rdo-rje. Price: 

Sine (o (India, P , Ceylon, Nepal, Bhutan and vec or Six 


Ghosh, J. - ee of Sanskrit Literature Zu ci S bo ee . . . Rs. 15.00 
Sangita- 2... No. s... 5. . Rs 15.00 
For com ve news of Indological books from India, old as well as new, please subscribe 


to our fortnightly < BOOK-NEWS ». Remit $ 1.00 for 25 consecutive issues from any time 
of the year. I 2 i | 


44 nnankind"" 
(Edltor: RAMMANOHAR LOHIA) 


An International monthly - ‘(Aime to 


Imvestigate tho reality of the work! 
and explore Ite ideal futuro", 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 

Milovan Djilas, Harris Wofford, P. V. Deshpande, 
Dinkar Sakrikar, James T. Liu, Elizabeth Hoyt, 
Margo Skinner, Franciseo Ayala, Alberto L’ Abate, 
Giorgio Mugnanini, M. 'hamed Yaxid, Kulomani 
Mohapatra, Saburo Ajaha. 


Vols. I and II - Vols. III, from No. 1 to 
from no. 7 to no. 8 - Vol. VI, from No. 8 
no. 12-. VoL- VII, up to Vol. IX - Vol. X, N 
1, 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


Address: “Mankind”, 3-6-19, Himayatnagar, 
Hyderabad - AP, India. 


SobsoripHon Rates; Annual, Rs 10; U.K., 25 Shy 
USA, $ 4 - Single copy, Re 1; U.K. 2sh ód; 
USA 35 c. 


nited I|, j 
International meagesnine 
ef Afre-Astan Affaire 


14th YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Published monthly since January 1962 


Brings you: 


and 
Religion and Culture 
The peoples and nations of Asia and Africa 


United Axia 12 Rampart Row Bombay 1 India 












The Indo-Asian Culture 


ELLDETRATEDP HMESGLESE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR CULTURAL 
RELATIONS, PATAUDI HOUSB, NEW DELHI 


Articles contributed by eminent writers ef India 
and other countries 


Sabseription retes 


Annual Per eeny 

In India Rs. 6/- Rs. 1/50 

In other countries Sh. 1e S. s - 6d 
POST FREE 





Great news 
for Üriental Scholars! 


` IU OF THE GREATER INDIA SOCIETY., 


Sele Distribwiers : 


FIRMA K. L MUKHOPADHYAY, Publishers & Book 
Sellers — 6/1A, B. Akrer Lane CALCUTTA 12 (India) 


We guarantee efficient repressctatien te all eversens 
pebiichers whe have anything ef interest fer India. 


We [sve regular fortalgbtly lists ef beeks and the 
yearleng Information cesis yew enly $ 1.00. 
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of interest to 
people interested 
in Wider Malaysia 


ISLAMIC LAW IN MALAYA 
By Ahmad Ibrahim, Attorney General, Singapore. 
lhis book delineates the law of the Peninsular 


Malays and shows how it has ed as an 
r ee ee 

y- Or pages. 
Mala $40.00 


SOME ASPECTS OF SUFISM — as understood 
and practised among the Malays. 

By Syed Naguib aklAttas. 

eel ana Seis Sy by or fae MEUSE Order in 


i of political aaa’ dal 
first t 


By SQ. Fatimi. Introduction by P. Wheatley. 
The exclusive claim of any one nation or ethnic 
to be the purveyor or ‘homeland’ from 
ip ioe Aan Ms s CO 
“ae 102 pages. a Molaren 


RAMA SAGA IN MALAYSIA 


By Alexander Ziaseniss. Introduction by C. 
ooykaas. 
A study of the acculturation of the Hindu 


mayana when sey into Wider Malaysia, ` 


202 pages. Malayan $20.00 


*"INTIBARP — Wider Malaysia's Research Journal. 
‘Intisari’ is an attempt at presenting 


which is to the layman and 

In a form which 1s p g. Recent 
es include *J Scholars 

Japanese Policy” and le” 

Future issues “The Urban Revolution, 
cs , 


r S gg ere rates: S 

nesia Lx nere A 

4 n ARD ines Hong AN 

Malayan $14/- per 4 Pema IE Pahere" Maier 


E 173.71 edm 


INCLUSIVE OF SEA MAII. 
MALAYSIAN SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH INST? 
TUTE LTD. 


BN, Otley Mansions, Orley Road, 





Those whe need to know abest wider Malaysia 
need msri publication: 
(ail prices quoted in Malaysien dollars) 


RESEARCH BOOKS: 
NOW AVAILABLE: | 


< Some Aspects of Sufism - as under- 
stood and piv om DE M 
"lays» - by Syed Naguib al-Attas 
Edited by Shirle Gordon . . . 15.00 
« Islam Comes to Malaysia - historical 


i - by S.Q. Fatimi. 
by S. Gordon . . 15.00 


«Rama Saga in Malaysia » its 
Alexander Zieseniss . . . 20.00 
«Islamic Law in Malya? - by Dr 

Ahmad Ibrahim. Ed. by S. Gordon 40.00 
« Kek Lok Si - Temple of Paradise » - 

by C. S. Wong. cover. . . 12.00 


NOW IN PRESS: 


< Nine Saints of Java» - by D. A. 
Rinkes. Translation by H.M. Froger. 
Introduction by G.W.J. Drewes . 25.00 


« Selections from the Writings ue 


INTISARI: 


VoL I No. 1 - «Islam and the State 
in Malaya and Singa- 
pore» . . . i 30.00 
Vol. PNG: ç Eeonotuie Brobless 
I Peculiar to Malays» 20.00 
VoL I No. 3 - «Islam and Adat - 
Two Forces in Me 
lay Society » - Part I 5.00 
Vol I No. 4 - «Islam and Adat - 
Two Forces in Malay - 
Society > - Part II. 
< Arab-Islamic Influ- 
ence on Education 
and Language > . . 3.00 
Vol It No. 2 - Woman and Family 
in Islam and Adat > 5.00 


Vol. II No. 


E 
' 


Vol. II No. 3 - cue Scholars 
ese 
Occupation Pol caption Policy i 
Wider 
Vol. II No. 4 - «Our Ii | 


> 


The Malaysian Sociological Research Inetitute Ltd. 


28-N, Oxley Mansions, 
Oxley Road, Singapore 9 


- Indological Publications of Distinction 


The Vishnu-Purana 
M System Of Winda Mythology & Tradition 


by H. H. WILSON 


^ With an Introduction by R. C. Hazra M. À., 


Ph. D., D. Litt. Professor of Smrtl & Purana, 
Department of Post-Graduate Training & Re 
search, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 


Reprinted after Seventy-three years, this is a | 


full and faithful English translation from the 
origina] Sanskrit and illustrated by copious 
Notes derived chiefly from other Puranas, with 
an exhaustive Index. 

Crown quarto, 700 pages, printed on attrac- 
tive paper, full cloth bound with gold lettering. 
Calcutta, 1961. Price Rs. 60.00. 


.Ancient and Hindu India 


The Brahmanic Period 


by J. TALBOYS WHEELER 
Formerly, Chief Secretary, Govt. of India 
Demy 8vo. with full cloth bound and gold 
lettering. Calcutta 1961. 200 pages. 2 Maps. 


Ancient India: Its 
Language and Religions 


by H. OLDENBERG 
Cr. 8vo. 130 pages with Index and muchor's 
portrait. 

This Volume is made up of three papers. 
The Study of Sanskrit, The Rellgion of the Veda 
and Buddhism. 

Reprint 1962, January, Calcutta. Full cloth. 


Price Rs. 7.50. 
Dharma Sutras: A study in 


their Origin & Development 


by DR. S. C. BANERJEE 
Department of Sanakrit, Darjeeling Govt. Col- 
lege, Darjeeling, West Bengal 
€»INIOXS ON THE WORE 


MM. GOPINATH KAVIRAJ: 

«..It is a, valuable and original contribution 
on the subject... The section*on social condition 
has been brightly written.. shows his familia 
rity with the latest researches of Indian and 
foreign scholars... exhibits commendable powers 
of critical discernment and sound judgment. 
I have no doubt that the work in question 
marks an advancement of our knowledge of the 


lected and arranged in a very scientifc way... 
is masterly, thorough and orderly.» 
Detur eve ey page. Calcutta 1962, April. 
Price Rs. 37.000 


Punthl! Pustak 
Publishers & Antiquarian Booksellers 
120/40, Gm Strut, (is floor} GalsnBa-4, HDH 


Catalogues of New & Rare Books on Indology 
regularly issued. 


very carefully col 
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PARAGON BOOK REPRINT CORP. 


announces new additions 


. to its Oriental Reprint Series 


MAITRA, KM.: (Transl); A Per- 
sian Embassy to China. 8vo. 123 pp. 
reprint, Lahore, 1934 ed. cloth 


COLQUHOUN, A.R.: Amongst thé 
Shans. 8vo. 1v, 392 pp. maps, 
illustrations. Reprint of London 1885 
Ed., cloth, 1969 - 


MILNE, L. (MRS): Shans at Home. 
lg. 8vo. xxiv, 289 pp. Reprint of 
London 1910 ed., cloth, 1970 


ROCKHILL, W.W.: China's Inter- 
course with Korea from the XVth 
Century to 1895. Reprint of London 
1905 ed., boards, 1969 


GRIGSBY, J.S.: The Orchid Door. 
Ancient Korean Poems.’ Collected 


and done in English -erse. 8vo. - 
105 pp. containing more than 70 


poems, 5 plates, reprint of Kobe 
1935 ed., cloth, 1970 


DOLEZALOVA, A.: Specific Traits 
of Yu Ta-Fu’s Literary Creation. 
approx. 250 pages, cloth. 


PARAGON BOOK REPRINT 


CORPORATION ” 


$8.50 


$15.00 


$15.00 


$3.75 


$6.00 


$7.50 


(A Subsidiary of Paragon Book Gallery) 


14 East 38th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
U.S.A. 


Cable Address: Paragalery, N.Y. 


